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PART THE FIRST. 

HISTORY OF THE SOUTHERN EUROPEAN 
STATES SYSTEM. 

1. The age of Frederic may justly take his name; cenerti 
yet how powerfuUy soever his mind may have"7'S"i7'86. 
acted upon it, the age was so variously marked, 
that it is difficult to represent it in all its bear- 
ings. The civilisation of Europe was carried 
during this period to its highest point of perfec- 
tion, and embraced all that the mind of man 
eould grasp. The nations of this part of the 
world consequently became more assimilated to 
each other ; languages widely diffused facilitated 
the general circulation of ideas; and the differ- 
ence of religious faith began more and more 
to lose its importance among the people, as 
it had already lost its weight among their rulers. 
2. This progress of so extensive a civilisation 
ktiifested itself in various ways. Government, 
well as political economy, made surprising 



SOUTHERN EUROPEAN SYSTEM, [fbhoo St 
G«aeni advances ; the commerce of the world ob- 
iMo-n'ee. tained an extent and importance hitherto un- 
paralleled. Every sea was narigated ; and the 
most distant comitries explored. Military and 
naval tactics were carried to the highest perfec- 
tion. And this great advance was not confined 
to merely practical affairs ; the spirit of the age 
was not less inclined to matters of theory : 
every thing became subject to investigation ; 
every notion was tried by the test of reason ; and 
this was its most striking peculiarity. Nothing 
was thought beyond the reach of human intelli- 
gence. What discoveries it already imagined it 
had made ; what did it believe beyond its reach? 
3. One consequence of this wide diffusion of 
civilisation was the great influence which it gave 
to writers of eminent talents. The cultivated 
classes of society were far more closely con- 
nected than in any former period. The wall of 
partition, which manners and fashion had placed 
between the citizens and nobility, was broken 
down, when the world of polite Uterature became 
common to both, and was alike valued by both ; 
and however tenacious the nobility might be of 
their civil prerogatives, they willingly rela.ved 
much of their hauglity rigidity in social life. 
The first example of this change was given by 
that very city, which the nations of Europe re- 
garded as the arbitress in all matters of ton and 
etiquette ; and its influence was correspondently 
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4. Notwithstanding, therefore, that the ca- 
binet policy of Europe retained its ancient forms, 

was affected by things which had never influ- 
iced it before. Great writers, read in all circles, 
e\'en in the highest, guided public opinion ; and 
their voice became one of authority. Though 
they did not directly hold a seat in the cabinet, 
lOugh they exercised no immediate influence 
the events of the day, they nevertheless en- 
larged, in various ways, the circle of ideas ; and 
in many cases, of the highest practical import- 
ance, they entirely directed the public mind. 
How could this be otherwise, when statesmen, 
even kings, became authors, and lived in familiar 
intercourse with authors? Could this happen 
without influencing the tone and practice both of 
domestic and foreign policy ? And could anything 
less be expected considering the great change 
which had taken place, generally for the worse, in 
the modes of thinking, arising from the diminution 
of religious feehng, not only among the great, 
bat also among the people ? How unsatisfactory 
would be the history of this period, were we to 
shut our eyes to these phenomena, and to the 
influence which they exercised on the state of 
Europe. 

5. How much, not directly political in its na- 
ture, would it be necessary for us to notice, were 
we to attempt to answer the gi'eat question : 
How, in the very time wlien the proud structiu-e 

political system of Europe a])peared to 
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I OcDGifti Stand fortli in all its strength and solidity, it 
r 1740-1786. could liave been undetenniiied on so many sides, 
^and its principal pillars made to totter? The 
work of destruction was, perhaps, begun at an 
earlier period, but it is imdeniable that it made 
most progress during this, though unheeded by 
the age itself. None but a building completely 
undermined could have experienced so fearful a 
shock as that which has since befallen the poli- 
tical system of Europe. 

6. If we wished to distinguish this period 
with a general appellation, perhaps that of the 
German period would be the most appropriate. 
Germans filled all the principal thrones of Eu- 
rope, that of the Bourbons excepted : Frederic, 
in Prussia ; Maria Theresa, in Austria ; Catha- 
rine, in Russia; and the Georges, in England. 
German armies were the models of military 
tactics ; German countries of civil goveniment. 
None disputed with this nation the fame of sci- 
ence; and though in the bolder flight of its lite- 
rature, its writers belonged less to Europe than 
to itself: it possessed, on the other hand, the 
consolation, that it never cherished in its bosom 
any of that race of sophistical sceptics, the ge- 
neral diffusion of whose writings contributed so 
essentially to disturb the peace and order of 
society. 

7. In looking at the public affairs of this pe- 
riod, we are struck with the fact, that the west 
and north of Europe were more deeply con- 
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^^nected with each other, than in any preceding GeHnl- 

period. This is accounted for by the flourishing 1740 i7b«. 

state of the Prussian monarchy, which, after it 

»bad assumed its station in the rank of the great 
bowers, became the Hnk which united the chains 
bf the two state-systems. Although tliis con- 
nection should not pass unobserved, yet the 
north still retained its own proper interest ; and 
it was rather Prussia itself, which was implicated 

I in the disputes of the two systems, than that 
they became in reahty united into one. 
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The collectian of state papers of Wenk and of Vos Mar- ARainof 
tKHs, (see vol. i, p. 2.) A general \ 
peue is given in : 

Geiit eUr mcrkmurdigtten Buiidnisse and Friedenichtilsie ^' 
itt ISten Jahrhundrrtt, von Chr. D. Vosa. Gera, 1801-2, 
5 ToIb. 8vo. The fourth volume bclougs to this period. 

We have as yet no general history of this remarkable period: 

attempt ia made in : 

J. C. Adgluhu's pragmaliacke Staatngeichichle Europas 
dent /ibleben Kaiier Karl'i Vl. an bit auf die gegenniar- 
bgen Zeiten. Gotha, 1752 — 1769, 9 vob. 4to. This comes 
down to 173». 

Memoirs nnfortunatejy now begin to become more rare, 
supplied ii 



W. Coxb's Hittory of the Home of Austria, frai 



the 
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Abin of foundation of the Monarchy under Rodolpkas of Hapiburgh, 

EuropB. (o (Ae death of Leopold II. Lond. 1807, 3 vols. 4to. or 5 toU. 

^ 8vo. and by : 

(Euvrei poilkumet de Pkedebic II. Berlin, 15 vols. 8to. 

I 1T8S. To history belong, vol. i. ii. containing tlie Hutaire 

I de moa tempi, from 1741 to 1745. The most spirited of all 

I the historical worka of this royal author, but not without 

I animosity. Vol. iii. iv. contain the Hitloire de la guerre de 

I tcpt am. As the title announces, it is merely a history of the 

I war. Vol. V. contains Hisioire depais 1763 a 1778, 

I The number of journals and political pamphlets increased 

1 extraordinarily in this period. After those formerly quoted 

I in vol. i. had ceased, the most perfect was : 

I Politlsches Journal. Altona, from 1781, two volumes an- 

I nually. (Edited by Schikach). [The annual Register is the 

I most important English work.] 

I A. Cuit. Wedekind Chronologitckei Handbuch der iM-ucm 

I Getchkhte ton 1740 to 1807. Lunebu^, 1808. Very useful 

I for the chronology. 

8. This period began with a violent convulsion 
of the European system, which, in as far as it 

I aimed at the destruction of one of its leading 

[ monarchies, seemed to menace the overthrow of 

I the whole. It was occasioned by the extinction 

I of the male line of the Austrian or Hapsburg 

[ family, in Charles VI., who, as well as his elder 

I brother Joseph, left only daughters, 

I Death of Charles VI., Oct. 20, 1740. Maria Theresa, his 

I elder daughter (bom 1717), according to the Pragmatic Sonc- 

I tion, heiress to all his states, was married to Francis Stephen, 

■ formerly duke of Lorraine, but, as already mentioned, from 
I 1737 archduke of Tuscany. Maria Josepha, eldest daughter of 
I the emperor Joseph I., was married to Augustus III., king of 

■ Poland and elector of Saxony ; tlie younger, Maria Amelia, 
I was married to Charles Albert, elector of Bavaria. 
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9. In this same year Frederic II. had sue- Affaiw of 
ceeded his father on the throne. He ascended i7*o-i756. 
it detennined to raise Prussia to the rank of one May 3i, 
of the great powers of Europe ; and regarded 
aggrandisement as the means by which he must 
effect it. He gave himself but httle trouble re- 
I ■Bpecting the justice of his undertakings ; but he 
pwas distinguished from the herd of common 
['conquerors by having one fixed object. He de- 
sired no more than was requisite for that object, 
and the conquest of Silesia appeared to him suf- 
ficient. — His claims to some portion of it fur- 
nished him with an apology. Thus begun, in 
this year, under a propitious concurrence of po- 
litical relations, the first Silesian war. 

Claims of Prussia on the duchy of Silesia : lat, Jagerndorf, 
It properly belonged to a younger branch of the electoral liae, 
but duke John George, as adherent to Frederic V. elector of 
the Palatinate, was put under the ban of the empire, by Ferdi- 
nand II, 1623, and neither lie nor his heirs restored. 2ndly, 
Ltignils, Brieg, and WohUtu. These claims were founded 
on B compact of inheritance, by which the survivor was to 
ncceed to the property of the other, concluded 1735, between 
llie then duke and the elector Joachim II, This compact 
was opposed by Ferdinand I. aa king of Bohemia and supreme 
feodol lord. After the extinction of the ducal house, 1G75, 
Atutria took possession of it : and in 168(!, the prince elector, 
Frederic William, renounced it, in consideration of the transfer 
of the circle of Schwiebuss, which however was again secured 
to Austria, by a secret treaty with the then electoral prince, 
and actually resigned in 1G05, after the commencement of his 
reign. — However just or groundless these claims were, the 
whole conduct of Frederic proves, that be would rather enforce 
them by anns than by negotiation, for thus only could he 
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r ASain of gain the whole of Silesia. — Invasion of the almost defenceless 
m0^756 "^""""T" Dec. 1740, and almost bloodless conquest till the 
—^ battle of Molwiz, April 10, 1741. 

10. This sudden enterprise of Frederic hastened 
forwards a far greater project in the French 
court ; not devised by the ruling minister. Car- 
dinal Fleury, but by a party in the court; the 
leaders of which, the marshal Belleisle and his 
brother, hoped to make it the means of increas- 
ing their power. EUzabeth of Spain was no less 
urgent, " that her second son too might gain a 
morsel of bread." Its object was nothing less 
than to tear from the Austrian monarchy the 
imperial crown, and at the same time to effect 
its dismemberment. 

The depriving of Austria of the imperial crown, which 
would have rendered it, both in form and fact, elective, would 
of itself have been sufHcient to destroy the European system. 
— Had there not already been enough of elective kingdoms ? 

11. No semblance of justice could here be 
brought forward, for France had not merely re- 
cognised, but even guaranteed the Pragmatic 
Sanction. This, however, seemed to France, the 
time for destroying her ancient rival, and for 
dividing her provinces. The distracted condi- 
tion of the Austrian monarchy, and the certainty 
of finding allies, was a powerfiU inducement ; but 
it was soon seen, that the means were badly cal- 
culated : even if the attempt had succeeded, 
would France have been a gainer ? Under ex- 
isting circumstances, the dominion of Europe, 
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which she, perliaps, flattered herself she should a 
obtain, was an empty phantom. To maintain 1740-1758. 
that dominion, far different men would have 
been necessary, than any which France could 
bring into the field or employ in the cabinet. 

Mfnunrei pour aerrir & I'hialaire de F Europe dipuis, 1740 
t jwju' a 1748. Amsterd. 1749, 3 vols. 12mo. (par M. De 
■ Spohn). Written entirely to favour the interest of France, 

r 12. But the aggression itself needed a pretext ; 
and as this was found in the support of foreign 
claims, the need of foreign aUiances followed. 
In this lay the tacit confession of weakness. A 
power, which wishes to become the mistress of 
others, may as well renounce its pretensions, if 
it has not sufficient strength of its own to make 
them good. Allies will soon desert ; and of this 
France had bitter experience. In none of the 
preceding great wars had there been such a vacil- 
lation of alliances, for never had allies fewer points 
of agreement in their respective views. Besides, 
what member of tlie confederacy, except France, 
could have seriously wished, or even hoped for, 
the entire dissolution of the Austrian monarchy 1 
13. No wonder, though, that France sliould 
bare immediately found many and powerful alhcs, 
where the prospect of gain was so innting. Her 
attention, above all, was directed towards Ba- 
\'aria, her ally in the former war of succession, 
in order to have a candidate for the imperial 
crown. But the elector, Charles Albert, disco- 
vered, in addition, that he had in reality a right 
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to the whole Austrian monarchy. Spain also 
made the same discovery for itself; and Saxony 
soou after fomid that the Pragmatic Sanction 
could have no validity, and that she, of all, had 
the nearest claim. Thus Europe witnessed the 
singular spectacle of three powers, each of which 
claimed the whole monarchy, uniting with 
France, which itself had no further pretence, 
than a wish to vindicate the rights of all. 

Claims of Bavaria, founded on a will of the emperor Fer- 
dinnnd I, of which the original did not contain what it was 
said to do. — Those of Spain on a very erudite genealogy : on 
a compact between Charles V. and his brother Ferdinand, at 
the abdication of the German countries ; and a proviso of 
Philip III. at his renunciation of the Austrian succession, 
1617- — Those of Saxony on the rights of the wife of Augus- 
tus III. as the eldest daughter of Joseph I. — Secret alliance 
at Nymphenburg, May 18, 1741, between France, Bavaria, 
and Spain, to which Saxony also acceded September 19. 

14. Under these circumstances, Frederic II. 
considered it judicious to join the confederacy 

1, against Austria; and Prussia, for the first time, 
■ became allied with France. But it was soon 
seen how different were the views of this king 
from those of the allies. They were to serve 
him as means for accomphsliing his schemes ; 
and though he joined them, it was with the tacit 
proviso, that he should withdraw himself as soon 
as his own convenience should permit. 

15. Maria Theresa, who made her husband 
joint ruler with herself, (without however im- 
parting to him any great share in the govern- 
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ment,) thus saw more than half Europe leagued n 
against her ; and had but little reason to hope n 
for foreign assistance. England was already in ~ 
open war with Spain ; and as for Sweden, 
foreign policy had taken advantage of its do- 
mestic troubles to involve it in a war with Ji 
Russia (see below). She had, then, only her own 
strength to trust to, which did not seem aug- 
mented by the loss of the imperial crown, (by 
the election of Charles VII. of Bavaria,) or by 
the general course of the war. Charles VII. 
gained but httle by the imperial diadem, but 
Austria lost a great deal. 

Union of the Fre&cli army uihIlt Bellciak with the Bavarian, 
Sept. 1741, they penetrated into Upper Austria, (which how- 
ever is soon freed,) and Bohemia, and, in connection with the 
Suons, capttire Prague, Nov. 26, where Charles VII. re- 
ceive* homage as king of Bohemia, Dec. 10, as does Frederic 
li. Id Silesia, which was now entirely subduud. A second 
French army, under marshal Maillebois, in Westphalia, pre- 
serves the neutrality of the maritime powers. Treaty on this 
Kcountwith Ocorge II. Sept. 27, 1741. 

16. But the threatened violence to the Austrian 
monarchy, did not allow England to remain a 
quiet spectator, notmthstanding its war with 
Spain. The voice of the people demanded too 
strongly an active participation, to be satisfied 
with mere subsidies. Coidd it, without forsaking 
its whole former policy, have refused assistance 
to its first ally on the continent ? Walpole was j, 
not adapted for such stormy times ; he yielded ^' 
his place to the more impetuous Carteret, and 
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I ABiinof active measures for rendering assistance were 
fTwiTTse. immediately adopted. Thus, after the alliance 
of Spain with France, the Spanish war neces- 
sarily hecame connected with the German, dif- 
ferent as they were in their origin. British 
subsidies had already found an entrance into 
Sardinia. 

A treaty for subsidies had been previouBly concluded be- 
tween England and Austria, June 24, 1741. — A British- 
German army now assembled in the Netherlands, and at the 
some time subsidies sent to Sardinia, which bound itself by 
an agreement, Feb. 1, 1742, to procure the neutrality of 
Italy. 

17. But before the end of the year, the con- 
federacy against Austria was broken up by Fre- 
deric II.'s retirement. He was in possession of 

jsT 17, Silesia ; and the victory at Czaslau put an end to 
""■ all hopes of recovering it from him. He con- 
cluded at Breslau his separate peace, to which 
Saxony likewise acceded. 

Preliminaries of peace between Prussia and Austria at 
Breslau, June 11; definitive treaty at Berlin, July 2S, 
1742. Conditions: 1. Renunciation of all alliances which 
were opposed to peace. 2, Maria Theresa resigns to Prussia 
all Upper and Lower Silesia, and the county of Glaz. 3. 
The principality of Teschen, with some contiguous districts of 
Upper Silesia, still remained to Austria. 

18. By thus ridding itself of one of its most 
powerful enemies, Austria acquired a great supe- 
riority over the others. Bohemia was recovered ; 
Bavaria itself was conquered, and the emperor 
Charles VH. compelled to fly; and the British- 
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Gennan army gaining, the next year, a com- a 
plete victory at Dettingen, the French were not i- 
only compelled to recross the Rhine, but Austria i^ 
and England succeeded in obtaining two new 
aUies, the king of Sardinia in Italy, and the elector 
of Saxony in Germany. And when the British 
troops had landed in the Netherlands, the re- 

rjmblic agreed, at the request of England, to raise 

Im auxiliary body for Austria. 

Recapture of Bohemia and blockade of die French army m 
June 1742. MteT the evacuation of the city by 
Belleisle, possession is taken of it, and Maria Theresa is 
crowned there. May 12, 1743. Bavaria occupied, May 1743. 
Victory of ilie Pragmatic army at Dettingen, June 27 ; alliance 
at Worms with the king of Satdinin, Sept. 13; and with Sax- 
«iy, Dec. 20. 1713. 

19. But France, so far from thinking of peace, 
especially as Fleury, the friend of peace, wasj, 
(lead, no longer appeared the mere auxiUary of'' 
her allies, but declared war directly against both 
Austria and England. 

While France and England carried on the war merely as 
uixUiaries, it did not extend either to the sea or to the co- 
lonies, as now happened. Naval victory of the Bridah over 
the Spanish-French fleet, off Toulon, Feb. 24, 1744. This 
battle occasioned the declaration of war against England, 
March 15, against Austria, April 27, an alliance, ofTensive 
luid defensive, having been already concluded, Oct. 25, 
1743, at Fontainebleau, between France and Spain. 

20. The alUes having thus the superiority, 
Frederic II. again decided upon war. Hononr 
appeared to demand, that he should prevent the 
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ABiinof utter mill of the emperor Charles VII., of Ba- 
mo!T766. varia and the German empire, who had escaped by 

flight, and in whose election he had participated. 

But a stronger motive than honour, the fear of 

losing Silesia, if Austria, now leagued with 

Saxony, should be ■victorious, engaged him to 

this measure. He therefore again entered into 
I an alliance with France and the German empire. 

He found an easy access, for he was needed ; 

though his maxims in alliances could be no 

longer a secret. 

Second alliance between Prussia and France, March, 1744 ; 

and, soon after, the union of Francfort, May 22, widi 
, Charlea VII., the Palatinate, and Hesse-Cassel. 

21. This second Silesian war gave new Ufa to 

I the struggle. Frederic II. invaded Bohemia, 

I though without success ; while France, delivered 

thereby from the Austrians along the upper 

Rhine, breathed more freely ; and Charles VII. 

' sur\'ived long enough to return to his capital. 

Jul. 30, His death, which soon followed, seemed ne- 

"^' cessarily to produce an entire change in the 

situation of aflfairs; his son and successor, Maxi- 

I milian Joseph, wiUingly renounced his claims on 

I the imperial crown, in return for his hereditary 

[ territories. 

I Peace of Fiisaen, between Anstria and Bavaria, April 22, 

I 1745, Conditions; 1, Austria restored to Bavaria all its 

[ conquests. 2. The elector promised Francis Stephen his vote 

I at the imperial election. 

I 22. The only effect of this secession of 

I Bavaria was, that the war no longer raged in 
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the interior of Germany ; and that Austria, 
tliough opposed by Brandenbui'g, succeeded in 
obtaining the imperial crown for Francis I. s 
France still prosecuted the war — it is difficult 
to say for what purpose — but the death of the 
emperor inclined Frederic II. to peace, as soon 
as he had secured to himself Silesia. This se- 
curity was strengthened by repeated victories, 
and the convention with England at Hanover : 
and before the end of the year, he entered, for 
;e second time, into a separate peace for him- 
tidf ; without demanding more than in the former 
;inie. 

Victory of the king, over the Auatrinns and Saxons, under 
Charles of Lorraine, at Hoheniiiedberg, June 4, 1745. Con- 
vention at Hanover, August 26, by whith England offered 
itself OS tlie guarantee of Sileaia. But to impel Austria to 
sccepl it, needed the new victories of the king over the Aus- 
bians, at Sorr, Sept, 30, and of the prince of Dessau over the 
S«xon«, at Kesselsdorf, December 15. Peace of Dresden, Dec. 
IS, between Prussia on the one hand, and Austria and Saxony 
the other, according to the basis of the convention at 
Conditions: I. Possession of Silesia is confirmed, 
according to the peace of Breslau. 2. Frederic II. recognises 
Prancia I. as emperor. 3. Saxony pays Prussia a million 
lix dollars. 

23. On the other hand, the war was carried 
on by France, and her yet remaining allies, in the 
Netherlands and Italy with the greatest vigour. 
It was planned, that a descent should be made 
upon Scotland by Charles Edward, son of the 
pretender, the first success of which was beyond 
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Aff»ir» of their hopeg. France, too, found the general she 
1740^756, wanted in a foreigner ; the victories of the mar- 
shal prince Maurice of Saxony in the Nether- 
lands, opened her an outlet from the labyrinth, 
which the presence of the king with the army 
had not disclosed to her. 

Campaigns of the marshal of Saxony from 1745. Victory 
at Fontenai, in tlic presence of Louis XV,, May 11, over 
Cumberland. Winter campaign, and capture of Brussels and 
Brabant, Feb. 1746. The progress of the pretender recalls 
the duke of Cumberland, and the best of the British troops, 
to England, till the victory at Culloden, April 27, suppresses 
the insurrection. Meanwhile, the French make some progress 
in the Netherlands ; victory of Marshal Soxe at Raucoux, over 
duke Charles, Oct. 11, and in the following year, June 20, 
1747, over the duke of Cumberland, at Laffield. 

LeltTft et Memoirei du Mar$ckal lie Saxe, choisis pami 
lex papiers originaiir, Paris, 1794, 5 vols. 8vn, 

MSmoires sut Its campagnes det pays-bai en 1 745, 1 746, et 
1747, pubties par A. U. L. Heeren. a Goettingue, 1803, 
8vo. From the papers of Charles Frederic, prince of Waldeck, 
commander of the Dutch auxiliary troops. — By means of tliese 
accounts of both parties, few campiugna have been described 
so clearly as this. Much of the greatness of the marshal 
must be attributed to the littleness of his foes ! 

24. Italy, too, within these last years, had be- 
come the field of action. The hopes of Eliza- 
beth to conquer in that country a kingdom for 
D. Philip, her younger son, had directed thither 
from the very beginning, the eyes of Spain ; but 
the king of Sardinia's espousal of the cause of 
Austria, at the instigation of England, and the 
British dominion of the Mediterranean, opposed 
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he progress of tlie power of the Bourbons ; and AffainJ 
he late conquest of Lombardy, after Genoa had m^ioT 
[concurred, was of short duration, as soon as 
Austria was left at liberty by the peace of _ 

Dresden. 

Landing of the Spanish troops, now commanded by Don 
"•hilip, ill Italy, as early as Nov. 1741, in order to conquer 
i with the aid of Naples. Treaty of Sardinia with 
Wnstrift, Feb. 1, 1742, respecting the reservation of its own 
daims on Milan. Naples forced to neutrality by a British 
teet, August 19. Don Philip reinforced, 1743, by a French 
army. Treaty of Worms, between Sardinia and England 
tai Austria, Sept. 13; tlie Bonrbon troops driven back in 
October, and fruitless attempt to conquer Piedmont. But 
Graoa joins the Bourbon courts, June 29, 1745 ; and Milan 
and Parma thereupon captured. The Austrinns, however, 
1746, are reinforced by new troops after the peace of Dresden. 
The French repulsed, the Spaniards forced to retreat from 
Lombardy, and Genoa taken by the Austrians, Sept. 5. In- 
ruion of Provence, which fails after the loss of Genoa, in eon- 
Kquence of the instirrcclion there, Dec. .'>. Genoa heroically 
ddended, and relieved by French aid, April to June, 1747. 

25. So protracted a contest had given passion 
time to cool. By the death of Philip V. of 

lain, France saw herself deserted by this ally; 

T weak navy was almost annihilated ; her co- 
'tonics in the two Indies were captured, or me- 
naced. She still, however, hoped to effect a 
separation of her enemies, through her supe- 
riority in the Netherlands, by a violent attack 
on the repubhc. (The restoration of the here- 
ditary stadtholders ^vas a consequence of this at- 
tack.) But France was now threatened by a 

VOL. II. L' 
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Afliira of new and powerful enemy, as Austria had induced 
i74u^756. Russia to join in the war, and a Russian aux- 
iliary amiy poured down upon the Rhine, 

War declnred by France against the Republic, April 17; an 
attack on Dutch- Brabant, and capture of Itergen-op-zoom, 
Sept. IC, 1747. — Defensive alliance concluded between Aus- 
tria and Russia, June 12 ; and a subsidiary contract between 
Russia and England, Nov. 30. 

26. These circumstances led to the opening 
of a congress at Aix-la-Chapelle ; but France 
did not forget its ancient policy of separating the 
April 15, allies. The siege of Mastrichts, the threatened 
demolition of Bergen-op-zoom, and the appre- 
hension of a separate peace with Austria, soon 
occasioned separate preliminaries with the mari- 
time powers ; and these Austria and the other 
allies were soon compelled to adopt. 

Congress opened at Aix-la-Chapelle, April 1748. Prelimi- 
naries concluded between France and the mariciroe powers, 
April 30. to which Austria acceded, May 25. The negotia- 
tions, however, were protracted through the summer, in con- 
sequence of the advances of the Russians, with whom a special 
convention was made, August 2. Definitive peace at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, between France and the maritime powers, to which 
Spain, Austria, Genoa, and Sardinia immediately acceded. 
Conditions : 1 . Mutual restitution of the respective conquests 
made by France and England. (To France, Cape Breton ; to 
England, Madras; to the Republic, the frontier fortresses, 
mostly dismantled). Noihing concluded respecting the con- 
tested boundaries of Canada and Nova Scotia. 2. Resignation 
of Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla, in favour of Don Philip and 
his male posterity, with the condition of a reversion. 3. Sar- 
dinia obtains the portions of Milan, resigned 1743. 4. The 
OMtiento treaty of 1713 is confirmed to England for the four 
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years still remaining. (An acquittal from its obligatic 
wards purchased by a treaty at Buen R' 
5. Dunkirk remiiined fortified on the land side. 
of Silesia and Glatz, in favour of Frederic, from all claimants. 
. Guaranty of the Pragmatic Sanction in favour of Austria. 
. Goaranty of the British succession and of the German 
, in favour of the house of Hanover. 

e most important ambassadors at the congress of AJx-la- 
FChapclle, were : for France, the count of St. Severin and la 
! du Thetl. For Great Britain, the earl of Sandwich. 
■ Austria, the count of Kaunitz-Rietbetg. For the Re- 
public, count Beiitinc, baron von Wasseuaer von Haten, etc. 
For Spain, Don de Lima. For Sardinia, Don Ossorio. For 
Genoa, marquis Doria. 

27- Thus an end was put, by this peace, to 

he project of overthrowing the existing system 

fof Europe, hy the dismemberment of Austria. It 

lost Silesia, Parma, and Piacenza ; but it kept its 

§<tation as one of the great powers ; and it gained 

1 a short time, a rich compensation for its losses, 

r a. better use of its vast internal resources. 

28. But the consequences of this war were 
mportant, not merely to the separate states, 

who had been engaged in it ; they were still 
more so as regards the mutual relations be- 
Ilween them ; and they soon gave rise to a revo- 
lution in these, which gave the first great shock 
to the stabiHty of the European system. 

29. At the first glance, it might appear, that 
Europe had in reality been restored by this peace 
to its former relations. France and Austria 

I stood in rivalry, as the leading powers of the 
ntiDent. England had renewed its ancient 
c2 
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i Affain of conncctions with Austria, and contributed essen- 
' i7«o^766. tially towards its preservation ; even an alliance 
between Austria and Russia was not now con- 
tracted for the first time. 

30. And yet bow much had been changed 
during the war, and still more since ? The con- 
tinental pobcy of Britain, so far as it aimed at 
the preservation of the existing political system, 
was, in its object, highly salutary for Europe; 
but the measures adopted for effecting this, were 
not equally so. On land, England maintained 
the war, rather by subsidies than by her own 
strength. The old ties of continental relations 
were renewed ; and states, not only of the se- 
cond, but also of the first rank, were subsidised, 
and among these, not only the oppressed Austria, 
but even Russia. Thus, by money, England ac- 
quired the direction of the war, and by the same 
means the arrangement of the peace. To what 
lengths did she not carry, in after years, her 
notions respecting the right and power she had 
to direct the affairs of the continent ? Still more 
important consequences, however, arose from 
her dominion of the sea, now acquired for the 
first time, which cannot, however, be made plain 
till the following sections. 

31. It was a new thing to see Russia, not 
merely participating in the affairs of the west, but, 
in a certain measure, determining the balance. 
Though the part she took at this time was little 
more than a demonstration of her power, yet 
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the tie by whicli she now became connected mth 
tlie ruling affairs of Europe was never again se- 
Tered, as was more fully proved by the next 
great European war. 

32. But the greatest, the most important re- 
Tolution, which this war occasioned in the states- 
system of Europe, was the elevation of Prussia to 
the rank of a leading power. Even the entrance 
of a new state, such as this, into the system, 
could not take place without causing great 
changes in its political relations. Such a power 
could not maintain its position of itself; and if 
it seek friends and alUes, this cannot take place 
without haxing a correspondent influence on the 
relations that have previously existed between 
these and others. 

33. It is evident, too, that a new power, hke 
this, would not be regarded by the old ones with 
a friendly eye. When was the aspirant ever 
viewed without jealousy by the ancient possessors 
of the power he desired to obtain? It was with 
bitter feeUngs, that Fleury called Frederic the 

ttrbiter of Europe, Frederic retired from the 
war without a single friend ; nor had he taken 
' the least pains to form any friendships of a last- 
ing nature. His method of contracting and dis- 
sohing alliances, was not the way to effect this ; 
and tlie independence he manifested only re- 
ceives our approbation, because the manner in 
iwhich he maintained it extorts our admiration. 

34. The rise of Prussia was the more annoy- 
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_ of ing to the other states, because its aggrandise- 
1:1740^756. merit was effected by conquest. When Austria 
ceded territory of much larger extent at the 
peace of Vienna and Belgrade to Spain and 
Turkey, she regarded it but as a single loss; 
the renunciation of Silesia was at the same 
time a mortification. The former might demand 
compensation, the latter called for revenge. 
After events soon proved that it was only in the 
hope of being able to gratify this, that peace had 
been concluded. 

35. Hence the peace, while it lasted, was ne- 
cessarily a time of strong excitement; not only 
for the Prussians, who merely rested on their 
arms, but also for other powers. The possession 
of Silesia, being the gi-eat point contended for, 
became the principal object in practical politics ; 
and it follows from the situation of Prussia and 
Austria, that they would be the leading conti- 
nental powers in this struggle ; and as their re- 
lations and interests called the rest of Europe 
into action, the whole system became influenced 
by their fortunes. The rising rivalry between 
them kept them vigilant and active, and called 
forth all their vigour ; and wherever states are 
roused to these virtues their power is sure to 
dominate. 

36. Austria still felt, that in order to subvert 
Prussia, allies were necessary. But with the 
feelings which then prevailed in the cabinets of 
Europe there could be little trouble in obtaining 
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these, as Frederic II. had so little restrained Ai&iw 3 
himself from irritating the weak passions of the hjoITtsg. 
potentates. The close relations of Austria with 
Russia and Saxony, had been kept up from the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle; and from the personal 
hatred of the empress Elizabeth of Russia, and 
that of count Briihl, the ruling minister at the 
court of Saxony, Austria easily persuaded these 
powers to cooperate with lier. Measures were 
accordingly secretly concerted (not so secretly, 
however, that Frederic II. did not discover them) 
for a common attack, as soon as the parties could 
make the necessary preparations. 

37. However important these alliances were 
for Austria, tRere still remained the power of 
France, which, in case of a renewed war, would 

irobably, in accordance \vith its former relations, 

up arms on the side of Prussia, to throw 

(to the opposite scale : and how uncertain, in 

such a case must be the issue ? Under these 

circumstances, an alHance with France was the 

most desirable thing for Austria ; but there ap- 

leared but Httle prospect of her mshes being 

,ised in this respect. 

38. Austria, however, found a minister, who 
not only conceived, but attempted this project; 
and built his own greatness on its accomplish- 

lent. During four reigns, prince Kaunitz was nsa. 

soul of the Austrian cabinet; or rather, in 
issessing the joint dignities of chancellor of the 
iirt and state, he almost constituted this cabi- 
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of net of himself. Contrasted with Frederic, he 
H«!T766. appeared in almost every thing his opposite. In 
outward appearance, the statesman lay concealed 
under the Sybarite; his natural indolence, joined 
with his great diplomatic abihties, led him to 
form his bold designs in private; and, though 
well acquainted himself with all the intricacies 
and intrigue of cabinet policy, he chose rather 
to leave the execution of his projects to others 
than to take the trouble into his own hands. 

Notwithstanding Von Uormavb's valuable sketch in the 
(Eitrtichischen Plutarch, vol. xii, a fiill biography of this enig- 
matical statesman, who, alter Frederic, hiul thi; greateat influence 
on the politics of his age, is atill a desideratum. The works 
of Flassan and Rulhierg, as well as of Cc^ic, contain contri- 
butions to such an undertaking, besides the CharacteTiilici, 
in the German literary journal called Jason, {Aug. 1808.) 
edited by Benzel-Sternau. 

39. And what might not now be acconiphshed 
at the French court, where Louis XV. had sunk 
into the slave of his mistresses .' Under liis pre- 
decessors, Europe had already seen mistresses 
t7j6and their influence; but never a government of 
i7gY mistresses like that of the marchioness of Pom- 
padour. As the remains of ancient principles 
had been banished with the ancient ministers, an 
adroit diplomatist, like Kaunitz, could not despair 
of obtaining his ends. Had there been no other 
reason, novelty itself had a charm. 

Since the death of Fleury, 1743, the French ministry had 
never keen able to acquire any stability ; and least of all, the 
department of foreign affairs, which Louis XV. as usual, be- 
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lieved himself competent to conduct, till hia mistress relieved ASiinaf 
him of this core also. After the retirement of her favourite, f^l^^^^, 
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' 1740-1756. 

the Abbe Bernis, he was succeeded, from 1757 to 1770, by de 

Choiseul-Stainvitle, a native of Lorraine, who showed the world 
that ft mistaken policy may be united with great talents. Un- ■ 

Her him, his cousiD, Choiseul-Praalin, had the management of ■ 

foreign affairs from 1761. H 

40. The ready mind of Kaunitz, who went Dec. nso. 
France as ambassador extraordinary, soon 
Sscovered this state of things, and conceived 
the project, which he, placed at the head of the 
cabinet after his return, left for his successor 1755. 
Staremberg, to execute. To rule Europe in 
common, provided Frederic II. should be over- 
tlirown, was the prospect which the Austrian 
policy held out to France. But what could have 
been the probable result of Frederic's ruin, but 
the oppression of the weaker, and with Austria's 
predominance in Germany, the subversion of the 
freedom of the European system ? 

^P'Fint alliance, ofFensivc and defensive, between France and 
rAwttia, concluded May 1, 1756, by the Abbe Bemis, intro- 
dneed by a simultaneous compact of neutrality on the side of 
the empress, in the war just breaking out between England 
and France; hy which compact Austria renounced, therefore, her 
connection with England. During the seven years' war, in 
an agreement subscribed in May, 1757, though not ratified, 
definite resolutions were adapted with respect to the division 
■if the Prussian monarchy ; Silesia was to fall to Austria, 
Pomerania to Sweden, Magdeburg, etc. to Saxony, the Ne- 
therlands in return for Parma and Fiacenza, to Don Philip, etc. 
— ^This treaty of alliance was finally renewed and enlarged 
Dec. 30, 1758, by Choiseul. They afrrced to assist each 
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other with all their power ; and never to make peace except 
by mutual consent. 

41. The advantages of tliis connection were, 
therefore, altogether on the side of Austria; for 
what could France gain from helping to ruin the 
enemy of Austria, but the honour of participating 
in the future dominion of Europe, as far as 
Austria would permit ? In the eyes of enlight- 
ened policy, however, the principal error of 
France does not consist in this mistake, but in 
the sacrifice she made of her poHtical character; 
and no power can do this with impunity. As 
the opponent of Austria, she had for two cen- 
turies maintained her high rank among the con- 
tinental powers ; how must she have sunk, then, 
on becoming the mere assistant of Austria! 

The alliance of Austria and France must be contemplated 
in two points of view: 1. as it effected tbe separate states, 
Tlie gain of Austria, and tbe loas of France, are here manifeati 
2. As it effected the political system of Europe in general. 
The escape from the dangers which threatened it, and the 
later advantages, were accidental ; because the principal 
object, the destmction of Frederic, failed. A merely de- 
fensive alliance, such as Bemis wished it to he, might have 
been justified by the necessity of keeping in readiness to en- 
counter England ; but could a merely defensive alliance have 
eusted under the circumstances of the times ? 



II. From the alliance between France and .luxtrta to the 
treaties of Paris and Huberlsburg, 175G — 1(63. 

42. This great change in the European poli- 
tical system, which shook it to its centre, would 
of itself have been sufficient to excite a fierce 
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contest, as it took place at a time when an attack Aff»i«rf" 
on Prussia had been already concerted. But 17"^ 
materials had long been collecting for war in ^"s^ 
another quarter, which, though difi'erent in its 
origin, could not but become mixed up with the 
former. It arose out of the colonial relations of 
England and France. 

13. England, having succeeded for the first 
tune, during the late war, in annihilating the 
navy of her enemy, was little inclined to permit 
her rival to recover, who was now rebuilding her 
fleets with remarkable energy. The former ami- 
cable relations with France, had prevented the 
rivalry between the governments from growing 
to any extent. This, however, now increased 
in proportion to their foreign commerce, which 
was again connected with their colonies. Here 
perpetual collisions and disputes arose from the 
want of sufficient geographical information to 
enable the parties to fix the Hmits of their re- 
spective possessions. But even had the point of 
contest at this time been settled, as it perhaps 
might have been, by the peace of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, can we doubt that others would soon have 
occurred ? Upon this occasion, British policy 
took a new method of dealing with her oppo- 
nents : if she did not receive immediate satisfac- 
tion for the injuries of which she complained on 
land, she indemnified herself by making reprisals 
at sea, and begin the war even wthout its being 
declared. 
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A flam of Contested points between England and France ; 1. Respect- 

1756-1763. '"S the boundaries of Nova Scotia, which had been given up 
~ '~~ at the peace of Utretht, according toils nncient boundaries, (see 
vol, i, p. 290,) as England considered neiv Brunswicrk to be- 
long to it. 2. Respecting the building of forts along the Ohio, 
in order to connect Louisiana and Canada ; this England 
woidd not permit, as she had forta there already. Hostilities 
toramenced, 1754 and 1755, by the mutual seizure of forts. 
3. Respecting the occupation of Grenada and neutral islanda 
of the Antilles, Tobago, St. Vincent, Dominique, and St. Lucia, 
by the French, contrary to former agreements. 4. Add to 
these the rising jealousy respecting Coromandel in the East 
Indies (see belon). The English first had recourse to open 
force, by the capture of several merchantmen and two ships of 
the line, June 10, 17J>5, as reprisals. 

44. The commercial and colonial interest had 
now risen to such a degree of importance, that re- 
mote wastes and i.slands became the occasion of 
a war, which necessarily spread over all quarters 
of the world, and the cost and issue of which no 
one could calculate. But the British navy was 
superior to the French even before the war, and 
the hopes to which this gave rise, were among 
the strongest incentives to it. 

England declares war against France, May 15, 1756. Suc- 
cessful attempts of the French against Minorca, and capture 
of Port Mahon hy the dtike of Richelieu, June 29. 

45. But at the commencement of this mari- 
time war, the combinations against Prussia had 
advanced so far, that a war with Austria and her 
allies became inevitable. But as Austria gave 
up her connection with England, and connected 
herself with France, the way seemed opened to 
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an alliance between Prussia and England ; the Aftin ol 
more so, as George II. believed this the only i756-i783. 
way by which he could secure his Geraian terri- 
tories against France ; and this alliance, Russia, 
as the ally of Austria, could not allow. Accord- 
ingly the two wars became resolved into one; 
but, before their termination, were again se- 
parated and concluded by distinct treaties of 
peace. 

Only a complete revolution could have forced the two 
houses of Hanover and Brandenburg, which had almost always 
been at variance, to an alliance. The first treaty, concluded 
at Whitehall, Jan. 15, 1756, for the maintenance of neutrality 
in Germany, by which the compact of neutrality between 
France and Austria (see above) was hastened. Alliance by 
the convention of Jan. 11, 1757. Treaty of London, 1758. 
In conftideration of a. subsidy of one million sterling, Prussia 
ngBged to furnish England with 20,000 troops. 

4fi. If the first Silesian war on Frederic's side se 
an offensive one, the seven years' war, al-^" 
though he first drew the sword, was strictly de- 
fensive ; but the laurels he earned are the more 
imperishable, the less he was the favourite of 
:une. The formidable coalition against him, 
mainly indebted for its strength to the 
meaner passions of the rulers ; and it remained 
indissoluble till the death of Elizabeth. There 
is something peculiar too in the connection be- 
tween Frederic and England ; closely allied, yet 
scarcely ever acting in common. 'William Pitt 
pursued hia career, and Frederic his ; both how- 
ever conducted to the same object : and pro- 
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Affiirsof wled they met there, what need was there of 
1756- 1 763. their uniting on the road ? 

Administration of William Pitt, afterwards Lord Chath&ni, 
from Oct. 20, 1756, to Oct. 5, 1761. What a glorious five 
years 1 By the greatness of his own character, he elevated 
that of the nation ; for be was the first to breathe into it a 
confidence in itself. 

Life of William Pill, 2 vols. 4to. 1780. 

Aug. 1756. 47. The war began on land, by Frederic's in- 
vasion of Saxony ; he found proofs in Dresden 
of the designs of his enemies. 

According to Frederic's manifesto, the preliminary treaty, 
concluded May 18, 1745, respecting the division of the Pnis- 
sian territories, remained, even after the peace of Dresden, 
Dec. 25, the basis of the negotiations between Vienna, Saxony, 
and Russia; whereupon, May 22, 174G, a defensive treaty h 
shortly after concluded at Petersburg between Austria and 
Russia, with four secret articica against Prussia, to which 
Saxony is disposed to accede, as soon as circumst,tnceB would 
allow. The plan of attack is said to have been matured in 
Petersburg, about the end of the year 17.^5. 

Rtcueil del dednctiont, manifested, traitis, etc. qui ont ili 
rSdigh el pal/lies pour la cour de Pruise (d^pait 1 756 jutqu' 
a 1778J par E. F. Comte de Hebzebebo, a Beriin, 1790— 
1795 ; 3 vols. 6vo. containing the state papers of this and the 
following periods. 

Invasion of Saxony by Frederic, Aug. 1756; capture of 
Dresden, and blockade of the Saxon army at I'ima, Sept. 
Victory over the Austrians under field-marshal Brown, at 
Lowositz, Oct. 1, and capitulation of the Saxons, Oct. 16. 

48. By the terms of their agreement, the 
allies. Saxony, Austria, Russia, and France, were 
bound, upon the breaking out of hostilities, im- 
mediately to take up arms. In addition to these. 
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the German empire was induced, by the influ-. 

Ience of Austria, and Sweden by that of France, j7i6-)763. 
|o join the coalition : and thus more than half 
n Europe were arrayed against Frederic. 
FIS1 



i 



Declsntion of war by the empire againat Prussia, Jan. 17. 

'57. Convention of the allies with Sweden, May 21, under 

tlie pretence of guaranteeing the peace of Westphatia, and the 

promise of Pomeraiiia. 

19. Fortunately for Frederic, France resolved 
commence hostilities against the English in 
nover, who were thus forced, together with 
"Hesse and Brunswick, to become active allies 
of Frederic. Even small states can at times, when 
fevoured by circumstances, maintain a glorious 
;gle against the more powerful ; and per- 
history never witnessed a more brilliant 
iple of this than was displayed by the 
allies^ after duke Ferdinand, the pupil of Fre- 
deric, had become their leader. 

Advance of the French army under d'Etrecs against Tlano- 

ter; and Tictory over the duke of Cumberland at Hastonbek, 

4oly 26, 1757. Oceupation of Hanover, and convention with 

iclieu at Kloster Zeven, Sept. 8 ; abrogated immediately 

Sept. 26. Duke Ferdinand obtains the command. 

50. Perhaps the whole circle of history no- 
where displays a spectacle more instructive as 
respects military tactics, or more sublime as re- 
gards human nature, than the conduct of the 
seven years' war by Frederic. The political 
historian, on the contrary, finds little deserving 
his attention, as, till towards its close, no change 
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Affaire of took placc in the political relations of Europe: 
1756-^763. a"d Frederic, contending with his apparently 
"~ inexorable destiny, was compelled to confine his 
manceu\Tes to the maintenance of Silesia and 
Saxony, and the securing, as much as possible, 
the heart of his territories. The more remote 
provinces, and even Prussia itself, he was obliged 
to abandon. 

Principal events of the Prussian war ; 1 757 ; the invasion 
of Bohemia, and victory at Prague over Charles of Lomune, 
May 6 j aiege of Prague ; evacuation of Bohemia after the 
defeat at Coliin, June 18, by marshal Daun. Advance of 
the French and imperinl armies under Soubise, and defeat at 
Rossbacli, Nov. !i, Silesia reconquered by the victory at 
Leuthen over duke Charles V., Dec. 5.— On the other hand, 
a great defeat by the Russians under Aprarin, near Gross 
Jaderndorf, Aug. 30, who made, however, no use of his vic- 
tory.^l7S8 : fruitless attack on Olmutz, May. The ad- 
vance of the Russians under Fermor. Battle at Zorndor^ 
Aug. 35. Thus, at the same time with the driving back of 
the Swedes, Brandenburg was covered. Defeat at Hochkir- 
chen. by Daun, Oct. 14. Nevertheless Silesia was still pre- 
served and the siege of Neisse raised, Nov. 5. — 1759; re- 
newed advance of the Russians, reinforced by Auslrians under 
Laudon. Severe defeat of the king at Kunersdorf, Aug. 12, 
and misfortime at Maxen, Nov. 20. Yet Frederic sunk not 
under these reverses. — 1760; Fruitless siege of Dresden, 
July.— -Affairs of LiegniU, Aug. 15, and Silesia maintained. 
Battle of Torgau, Nov. 3, hy which Frederic is enabled to 
maintain Saxony. ^17G1 ; He carries on a defensive war 
against the combined armies, Aug. and Sept. Schweidi)il2 
taken by Laudon, Oct. 1. 

Hisloire rff l-n guerre de xi'pt aiis, in l/ie (Eiii-res poslhumfs 
de Frederic II., voh. Hi, iv. Svo. Rcrlin, 1788. 
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History of the late war in Germany, between the king of 
Prutxia and the empress of Germany and her allies, by Ge- 
KEBAt Lloyd. London, 1781 — 90, 3 vols. 4to. 

J. W. VON ARcnENHOLZ, Geschichte dei iiebenjdhrigen 
Kriegf in DtHtichland. Berlin, 1 793, 2 vols. Svo. 

L Warnsby, Campagms de Frederic II. de 1757 — 1762. 

BVienne, 1788, 8vo. 

~ V. RuNiAczo, Geilandaisae etnes (Eitrtichitchen Veterans, 
M Hintichl auf dai Verhdltnitse zniichen (Estreich u«d 
Freusten nidhrend der Regierung Friedrichs II. Breslau, 
1794, + vols, 8vo. 

51. During these years, one flank of Frederic 
was always covered by the victories of Ferdi- 
nand. His fate probably would have been very 
different had the French armies been able to 
advance as easily as the Russians did from the 
east? 

Winter catnp^n of duke Ferdinand, and tie Frencli com- 
pelled to evacuate Hanover, 1757, afcr t!ic abrogation of the 
convention of Kloster Zcven.— 1758: The duke crosses the 
Rhine, and victory at Crefcld over count Clermont, June 23. 
Junction with the British troops — 1759 : Victory at Mindun, 
over marshal Contadcs, Aug. 1, twelve days before Frederic's 
defeat at Kunersdorf. — From this time a continual superiority 
ii maintained, 1760 and 1761, and the greater part of Hanover 
pteaerved. 

J. Mavtillon, Getchiehte det Herzogt Ferdinand ton 
BroMUchweig und Lineburg. Leipzig, 1794, 2 vols. 8vo. 

£2. During this time the war was carried on 
:h equal spirit at sea, and extended to the 
Indies. The British soon obtained a de- 
cided superiority on the ocean, after which the 
conquest of the colonies was easy. In North 
America the war at first was no more than a 
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Aflhirt of continuation of ancient hostilities ; but a deci- 
1756-1763. sive battle soon deprived France of all Canada. 
In the West Indies and Africa the most import- 
ant settlements were captured by the English ; as 
was also Pondicherry in the East Indies. French 
commerce was annihilated ; and all this hap- 
pened at a time when colonies were considered 
of the greatest consequence. 

Capture at Cape Breton, July 1758, and s1)ortl3' after 
Canada, in 1759, by general Wolfs victory at Quebec, Sept' 
13.— Naval victory at Brest, by Hawkc, Nov. 20. — In the 
West Indies, capture of Gaudaloupe, May 1. — Martioique, 
Feb. 1762, and shortly after Grenada, St. Lucie, and St. Vin- 
cent.— In the East Indies, Pondicherry, Jan. 16, 1762. — On 
the coasts of Africa, the British made themselves masters of 
Senegal and Gorea, 1758, 

53. Thus the war continued without any 
change in the political relations of Europe — 
°%m' ^^^" ^^^ death of George II. had no immediate 
effect — till the last year but one, when two 
deaths in its eastern and western extremities, 
were followed by important, and, in some re- 
Jaa. 5, spects. Very remarkable revolutions. The death 
' of the empress Elizabeth deprived Frederic of 
his bitterest enemy ; and in her nephew and suc- 
cessor Peter III. he had as great a friend. 
This led not only to a separate peace, which was 
immediately followed by another with Sweden, 
but even to an alliance ; and Europe saw with 
astonishment, the unprecedented spectacle of an 
army leaving its allies, and marching over to the 
camp of its enemies. 
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t Stargard, March 16, and a peace, AfTaira 
mid Prussia; mutual icstitution ut ,■< 
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play 15, between nussia aiiu Prussia; muiuai rcstii.uuoii ui ijQglijRn 

)nquests, and disavowal of all unfriendly alliances. The 

Bwporate articles provided for the establishment of an alliance. 

■^2. Peaee between Sweden and Prussia at Hamburg, May 

■AS, by which matters wejx restored to their ancient footing, 

54. These new relations, however, seemed 
plikely to be destroyed by the almost immediate 
I fell of Peter III; but Catharine II. still 

served a neutrality, wliich was probably of more 
advantage to Frederic than an alliance ; for 
much was gained by one leading power set- 
ting an example of moderation and reflection. 
The victorious campaign of this year achieved 
the rest. 

Victory of the king at Burkersdorf, July 21, and of prince 
Henry at Freiburg, Oct. 29. 

55. On the other hand, the war became ex- 
tended in the west in the same year by both 
Spain and Portugal joining in it. The neu- 
trality of Spain had continued uninterrupted, 
as long as Ferdinand VI. reigned. But as 
Elizabeth siuvived his death long enough to 
see her son Charles III. vacate the throne ofiTj 
Naples to ascend that of Spain, French influ- 
ence obtained a predominance at Madrid; and 
France, after all her reverses, hoped to gain 
a compensation for her losses and an increase 
of power, by heading a general union of the 
various branches of the house of Bourbon. 
This was the origin of the Family Compact, the 

d2 
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Affiuri of stipulations of which necessarily involved Spain 
n63lT768. '" immediate war. But a power, in the full tide 
~ of victory, as Great Britain now was, could not 
be checked by a single additional enemy. Spain 
was made to pay dearly ; and even the implica- 
tion of Portugal, under these circumstances, was 
an advantage to England. An important though 
accidental consequence of it, was the secession 
of Pitt from the administration. 

Secret conclusion of the family alliance of the Bourbons, 
first between France and Spain, Aug. 15, 1761, with the as- 
sumed iiccession of Naples and Parma. Mutual guarantee of 
the posaesaions of both parties ; and an alhance offensive 
and defensive, for ever. — Pitt retires from the ministry, Oct. 5, 
as the cabinet refuses to anticipate Spain by an immediate 
declaration of war. — War against Spain actually declared, Jan. 
4, 1762. Havannah taken by Pocock, Aug. 11, and Manilla 
capitulates, Oct. 6. — The attack of Spain on Portugal, unat- 
tended by any important consequences, occasions a reform in 
the military department of that country, under William count 
of Lippc Bkickcburg, one of the heroes of the seven years' 

56. Tlie alliance between Prussia and England, 
marked by an almost continual succession of 
victories till near the end of the war, was now 
to be dissolved before its complete termination. 
England had obtained its object. The navy of 
France was annihilated ; almost every colony 
which that country possessed had fallen into 
her hands. The cry of the nation for peace, 
excited by the enormous increase of the national 
debt and its aversion to the continental war. 
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had grown stronger since Pitt's retirement from Affain at 
office. The proposals of France were soon fol- iTse^m 
lowed by preliminaries, which were changed into 
a separate peace ; without any stipulation in 
favour of Frederic II. beyond the neutrality of 
France. Well might Frederic complain, but 
was he not himself the founder of this school of 
policy ! 

PrBliminary negotiations by the due de Nivernoia in 
and the dute of Bedford in Paris. Preliminaries 
at Fontfunbleau, Nov. 3, 1762, between England 

Ae one side, and France and Spain on the other ; changed 
into a definitiTe peace at Paris, Feb. 10, 17(i3. Conditions : 
a. Between France and England. I. France renounced all 
claims to Nova Scotia, and resigned Canada with Cape Breton 
to England. 2. She retained a share in the fisheries of New- 
Anuidland, with the islands St. Pierre and Miquelon, but 
without fortificationH. 3. The Mississippi to form the houn- 
dai; between the British colonies and Louisiana. 4. In the 
West Indies, France yielded Grenada to England, who also 
retained the formerly neutral islands, St. Vincent, Dominique, 
and Tobago; the island of St. Lucie was restored. 5. In 
Africa, Senegal was given up to England, in consideration of 
the restitution of Oorea. 6. In the East Indies, France re- 
Gorered all that she had possessed in tht; beginning of 1749, 
and even Pondicherry, upon renouncing all the conquests 
made there since that time, 7. In Europe ; restitution of 
Minorca to England. 8. Evacuation of Hanover; the allied 
Mates left in their former situation. 10. All French troops 
wididrawn from the empire ; and neutrality in the Prussian 
and Austrian, war. b. Between Spain and England. 1. Spain 
lesigDed the Floridas, (for which France declared herself ready 
to concede Louisiana in a separate contract ; which was not 
fidfiHed till 1769.) 2. In return, England restores the con- 
made in Cuba and llavannoli. 3. England retained the 
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Atbinot right of cutting logwood in the bay of Honduras. 4. Full 
ji'™P?l„_ restitution to Portugal, who accedes to the peace. 

Plenipotuntiaries : for England the duke of Bedford; for 

France, the due de Clioiseul ; for Spain, the marquis de 
Grimaldi. 

(Etivres poUhumfs da Due de Niremoh. Paris, 1807, 
2 vols. 8vo, The letters of the duke during bis embassy in 
England, contain the most important materials for the history 
of this negotiation. 

57. Only Prussia, Austria, and Saxony, now 
remained in a state of warfare. But what could 
Austria expect to accomplish by herself? espe- 
cially as (besides Frederic's last victories) all her 

ci. 9th. hopes of Silesia were blighted by the conquest 
of Schweidnitz. The negotiations for a peace 
were easy to arrange, for neither party coveted 
aggrandisement or compensation; and Frederic 
concluded the glorious peace of Hubertsbui^, 
without having lost a foot of territory. 

Peace of Hubertsburg concluded, Feb. 15, 1763. a. Be- 
tween Prussia and Austria. 1. Mutual renunciation of both 
parties of all claims to the possessions of the other. 2. Con- 
firmation of the treaties of Breslau and Dresden. (In separate 
secret articles, Prussia promised its electoral vote, in tlie choice 
of king of the Romans, to the archduke Joseph, and its medi- 
ation in favour of Austria's expectations on Modena.) b. Be- 
tween Prussia and Saxony, all affairs were placed on their 
ancient footing,— The German empire had already declared 
itself neutral, Feb. 11, and was included in the peace. 

PIe:iipotentiaries at Hubertsbui^; for Prussia, de Herzberg; 
for Austria, von Colleubach ; for Saxony, baron Fritseh. 

58. This war, and the peace which terminated 
it, confirmed the European system as established. 
Prussia and Austria remained the two first con- 
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tinental powers ; neither tlie distant Russia, nor 
the weakened France, enchained by Austria, 
could make the least pretension to this distinc- 
tion. Even after the adjustment of their quarrel, 
therefore, the relations between the two former 
states, which, though no longer hostile, admitted 
of no close alliance, remained the leading object 
of Eiu-opean poHcy. On these depended not 
only the balance of power in Germany, but even 
that of Europe. 

59. The close alliances between the Bourbon 
courts, further cemented by i\ie family compact, 
appear, indeed, to have realised the anxieties 
that were felt during the Spanish war of suc- 
cession. But the internal situation of these 
kingdoms prevented any alarm ; and the result 
has shown, that France could derive but little 
real benefit from this alliance, though by it she 
engaged Spain in wars in which that power had 
no separate interest. 

GO. The alliance between Great Britain and 
Prussia was broken by their separate treaties of 
peace ; and a prejudice against the former took 
root in Frederic's mind, which seems never to 
have been eradicated till towards the end of his 
reign. No important point of collision existed 
between them on the continent, not even in 
Hanover ; for the maintenance of the constitu- 
tion of the German empire formed an essential 

t of Frederic's system. 
\ 61. This dissolution of the alliance between 
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AfiiMof England and Prussia destroyed nearly all the 
iTsa^iea. great ties by which the former power was con- 
nected with continental policy : there was now 
only left her relations with Holland and Portugal. 
As Austria had abandoned her to gain France, 
and she was only connected with Russia by a 
commercial treaty, what was there again to en- 
gage her in the affairs of the continent, with 
which she had no common interest ? The poli- 
tical influence of England therefore in the Euro- 
pean system ceased nearly altogether ; and the 
more so, as the other powers were almost exclu- 
sively engaged in domestic concerns of great 
importance. Commerce with the continent was 
secured by amicable relations, and some new 
commercial treaties ; and it was easy to foresee 
the restoration of its pohtical influence, as soon 
as new commotions on the continent should 
render British subsidies necessary. 

VtTtuck einer historischen Entw'tckehmg des Brittitchen 
Continentaltntereise, in Heeren's Miscellaneous litslorical 
Writings. Th. i, 1821, 8to. 

Engiith 62. Much greater consequences, however, to 
maiiume gy^opg^ {jian could at the time have been antici- 
pated, sprung out of the use which England 
began to make in these wars of its maritime su- 
periority. She had now, for the second time, 
annihilated the naval force of her enemies. In 
order to destroy their commerce with it, she 
now began to deny to neutrals, muler whose 
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lag it might be carried on, the right of trading; A&\nd 

This encroach- i756-i763~ 



especially with their colonies, 
ment upon the rights of neutral flags laid the 
foundation of the unjust maritime code, which 
England afterwards, in times of war, called her 
mariltime law ; modifying it according to time 
and circxmistances. Similar claims had indeed 
been previously made by other powers ; but as 
no one had ever acquired so superior a naval 
force as the British now possessed, their pre- 
tensions had but little practical importance. 

The great point in dispute was, the right of neutrals to 
carry on the colonial trade of a belligerent power under its 
owa flag, and on its own account. It was occasioned by the 
pvrmusion granted by France, 1750, to neutrals, to trade with 
its colonies, having itself been deprived of the power. The 
English maintained the absolute illegality of this trade, and 
Gftptored neutral ships and neutral property. Only the usual 
commerce permitted in peace was allowed to be carried on. 
nie dispute, without important consequences at this time, ex- 
pired of itself with the return of peace; but the rule of 175C, 
now became in England a rule for the future ; unless when 
they saw fit to relax it. — Every naval war, however, renewed 
■nd enlaced the dispute, since the general question, whether 
tree ahips make free goods, was necessarily brought into agi- 
todou. 




[II. From the treaties of Paris and Huberlsburg, to 
the death of Frederic the Great. 1 763—1 786. 

DeHhciirdigkciten me'mer Zeil, ein Beitrag zut Gcichichte 

I Utstcn Vierlcl des achtschnten and vom Anfang det 

teknlen Jakrhundcrh 1778—1806; von Chr. Wiih. 

ran DoHH. Lemago, 1814 — 1819, 8vo. Before the death 

t the sathor, five ports were published, which reach to the 
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death of Frederic II. — Not a general history ; but confioed to 
I7fia^7flfi particular important events. It is compiled in part from the 
author's own observation, with the most scrupulous accuracy 

and love of truth. The authorities for particular points are 

given under the various heads. 

63. The late treaties of peace gave the west 
of Europe a fair right to expect a lasting repose, 
as the ancient and established order of posses- 
sions was again confirmed. Nearly thirty years 
of uninterrupted peace did indeed succeed, 
during which no continental war of consequence 
disturbed the general tranquillity. This period 
however was characterised by various extra- 
ordinary events, which, though rather of a moral 
than of a strictly political nature, had, by their 
influence on every grade of society, and on almost 
every branch of pohtics, a striking influence in 
the end upon states and government. 

64. Numerous and mighty energies had been 
developed by the late struggles. War had 
called forth a spirit of activity which peace 
could not allay. A kingdom, hke Prussia, 
which had newly raised itself to rank as one of 
the first states of the European system, could 
only hope to maintain this distinction by con- 
tinual exertion, and the manifestation of all its 
resources. Its rival Austria, on the other hand, 
dared not remain behind ; and this feeling, on 
both sides, became the mainspring of political 
exertions. A principal character, however, of 
the activity now displayed, was the facihty with 
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which the growing intelligence of the age en-Affatnof^ 
abled it to employ itself ui>on a variety and mul- ii^^he. 
tipticity of objects unknown to it before; espe- 
cially upon the mutual relations of men and 
states, which now began to be understood and 
appreciated. The general mass of ideas which 
this mental activity called into existence, was 
considered by the age as the dawning of a new 
day, and every government was beset with 
clamours for the diffusion of its light. Alas ! 
how often was the false dazzle of sophistry re- 
garded as the clear light of truth ! 

6"5. Upon the return of peace, the domestic 
concerns of their states became the natural care 
of the various governments. The wounds which 
war had left required to be healed ; and the 
public burdens, which its expenses had entailed 
upon the people, to be alleviated ; a task ren- 
dered difficult, as even in peace the standing 
annies were rather increased than diminished. 
Finance consequently obtained a continually 
increasing importance, as the object of all po- 
Ltical economy. The disposition of rulers, and 
the constitutions with which some states were 
favoured, prevented a general abuse ; but the 
evil was too contagious not to spread rapidly. 

6G. Closely connected with this was the 
principle of rendering the administration of the 
state, as far as possible, a mechanical opera- 
tion; for thus, it was thought, it could be organ- 
ised most cheaply and commodiously. Even 
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Aflairi of the expression, political machines, became the 
17 63.1780. favourite expression of men in this department. 
These evils, too, operated slowly, and not every 
where equally ; but the error, that seeks in forms 
for the happiness of a state, which can only pro- 
ceed from the free action of free men, the neces- 
sary condition of genuine patriotism, was com- 
mitted and diffused. 

67- From these maxims of internal adminis- 
tration, proceeded a struggle for aggrandisement, 
which, when prevalent, threatened to overthrow 
the existing political system. The more the 
division of territory interfered with the mechani- 
cal administration of affairs, the greater value 
was placed on the compactness of possessions; 
and it is evident to what this mania for com- 
pactness, soon the moving spring of the projects 
of the various cabinets, must necessarily lead. 
And where could the danger be greater, than 
in a system composed of such unequal states 
as that of Europe 1 

68. Thus the material resources of states 
gained a more and more exclusive value in the 

I eyes of practical pohtics ; and square miles and 

population became the measure of prosperity 
and strength. Never did writers so play, as 

I they then did, into the hands of those who 

practised ; what did not the writers in statistics 

, calculate ? And what could be more convenient 

for men of business ? On a single sheet, they 

I thought they had before them the whole state ! 
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Perhaps there is not in the whole range of science, one Affair* of. J 
nbicb bas been so much degrack'd as statistics. Into what I'vggfiTS},' ^ 
a stupid mechanical exercise has it sunk ! Docs an i 
ration of men and cattle, — does a dissection of the body politic, 
constitute the knowledge of a state ? Just as well might the 
onatontist hope to acquire a knowledge of human nature by 
the dissection of dead bodies. 

69. Although in politics, as in political eco- 
nomy, ancient usage continued to prevail, yet 
the spirit of reasoning got possession of these 
subjects, and theories were formed which pre- 
sented a most striking contrast with the reality. 
These theories were considered as harmless, 
because they remained nothing more than theo- 
ries, and their authors were actuated by no dan- 
gerous moti\es. But do not all human institu- 
tions rest fundamentally upon ideas? And are 
they not endangered when these change ? 

70. Government and legislation became the 
prime objects of investigation. Montesquieu first 
raised them to inportance ; but his work, a cri- i7«. 
lique rather than a system, taught the world to 
think, without leading it into error. The case 
was very different when Rousseau, the most 
eloquent of all sophists, erected his constitution i762. 
on a foundation, on which no existng one had 
been based, and on which in reality, no future 
one could stand. The unalienable sovereignty 

of the people and a state, are ideas practically 
contradictory ; a state only be^ns where the ex- 
ercise of the popular sovereignty has been dele- 
gited. 
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1783.1785. 



Affairj of Locke had some time before acquired celebrity as a polidcal 
writer ; but his theories harmonised with the constitution of 
- his country. Montesquieu, oil the contrary, was the eulogist 
of a foreign, and Rousseau of an ideal constitution, which 
could hfive ito existence witJiout the previoos destruction of 
the pillars on which the present governments rested. 

7'wo Treatises on Gocernment ; or an Essay concerning the 
true Original, Extent, and End of Civil Government, by J. 
Locke. London, various editions ; in his Works, etc. 

Montesquieu, Esprit des Lois, ou du rapport que tes toil- 
doivent avoir avec la conilitulion de c/iaqae goavernemettt, etc. 
Genev. 1749, 3 vols. 8vo. 

[Numerous other editions — translated into English by 

NUOBNT.] 

Le contrat social, par J. J. Rousseau. 1762. 

These works are examined and compared in : 

Hebren's Versuch uber die Entstehung, die Authildang 
tmd den practischen Einjluss der politisehen Theorieen und die 
Erhaltung des Monarchiscken Princips in dem neuem Ettropa. 
Miscellaneous Hitlorical Writings. Th. i, 1821. In thii 
treatise is argued the incompatibility of democracy with mon- 
archy. — The best attempt to refute tliese tlieoriea is : 

Carl Ludw. von Haller Restauralion der Staatsniissen- 
ickaji, oder Theorie des gesellig nalUrtichen Zastandei ; der 
Chimaire des kUnstlich bUrgerlichen eatgegengesetxt. In rier 
Tbeilen, 1814 — 1818 ; the first eontiuning die Geschichte uttd 
Kritik der bisherigen faUchen Systems ; und die allgemeinen 
Grundsdtie der entgegengesetxen Ordnuiig Gottes und der 
Natur : the second and third diaouases the two classes of 
monarchies ; patrimonial and military states : the fourth, " the 
most important and difficult part of the whole work," which 
treats of ecclesiastical states and societies, contains an apology 
for the Catholic church and popery. 

71. These speculations on government were 
followed by others on political economy. The 
manifest errors discovered both in the theorj- 
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and practice of the mercantile system, laid it Aiftin 
open to attack. Tlie advocates of physiocracy, i763.r~ 
or natural government, who entered upon it, "" 
certainly did much, by recalling many great 
truths into notice, such as the importance of 
agriculture, the free exercise of every kind of 
industry and talent, and consequently of trade 
and commerce. Their e.xample produced other 
hardy thinkers : without them would Adam 
Smith have attained to such high perfection? 
Their system, however, built upon sophistry, 
and veiled in a new phraseologj', became com- 
paratively useless; and its founder, Quesnay, 
formed a sect of theorists, but no practical 
statesmen. But, besides enforcing their system 
of political economy, their doctrines attacked 
the existing principles of governments, because 
they led to the estabhshment of poUtical equality. 
They appeared, too, the more dangerous, as 
they did not, like Adam Smith, argue a ques- 
tion of utility, but contended for a. right. 



The doctrines of the phya'tocrats rested on the maxim, that 
the soil is the only source of wealth ; for which reason, this 
wealth ought to he the sole and immediate source of revenue, 
la their very first position, in which the elements of nationul 
wealth are defined, they differ from Adam Smith, since im- 
provement and trafiic are sources of wealth, no less than pro- 
duction. Still this difference was of little practical importance, 
sinr% even the physiocrats by no means pretended to deny the 
indirect gain derived from improvement, (by an increased aus- 
replibility of production.) But the great practical difference 
r V([.. partly, from the second position, or the application of the 
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Affain of first to the metliod of taxation, partly in the furtlier results of 
j'jggJYJgg the equality and freedom to which the system of the phyiio- 

crals necessarily tended, and for which it essentially prepared 

the public mind. 

QnesNAT, Tableau Econotaique. Fans, 1758, Svo. £k- 



Physiocratie ; on conilitution naturelU du gouvcmement ; 
publiec par Dupost, Yverdun, 1768, 8vo. 

v. Mauvillion Physiokratische Briefe an Dokm. Brauns- 
chweig, 1780, 8vo. And as example : 

Kurte Forslelluttg dcs Physiokrat'ischen Systems nebrteini- 
gen erinnerungett iiber dasselbe, von C. K. W. Dohm. Cassel, 
1778, 8vo. 

An Inquiry into the nature and caates of the Wealth ofNa- 
lions, by Ad. Smith. Lond. 1776, 2 vols. 4to. Reprinted 
with notes by M'Culioch, Edinb. 1828, 4 vols. Svo. The beat 
edition. Without doubt the most acute development of the 
constituents and sources of national wealth ; but for that rea- 
son partial. Bolder views will be found in : 

Ad. MiiLLER Elemente der Staattkunst. Berlin, 1809, 3 
Thle. 

Ueher National Industrie urtd Staalswirlhschafi, navh Ad. 
Smith bearheilel, von A. F. Luedeb. 1800, etc. 3 Thio. 

It is well known how much the excellent manuals of Sarto- 
rius, Jacob, and others, have contributed botli to the circu- 
lation and elucidatioD of Adam Smith. 

72. Thus it appears that this new system was 
not the fruit of experience, rising from routine to 
general views, but of a growing propensity to 
philosophical speculation, which at the same 
time directed itself to religion, to morals, and to 
education ; which now amused itself with trifles, 
now with sophisms ; but in whatever shape it 
appeared, its aim was the profanation of all tliat 
is sacred. Voltaire might deride the popular" 
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and Aflaini ^^^^M 



r.l 
1 



ilief ; Diderot, d'Alembert, von Holbacli, 

tTieir disciples inculcate atheism ; and Helvetius iTea^i 
change morahty into a system of egotism ; but 
however different in other respects, did they not 
all agree in this particular ? Nay, had the great 
reform in education begun by Rousseau, and 
extolled as more conformable to nature, any 
other tendency than the development of tbe 
animal passions of man, at the expense of his 

ibler attributes ? 



I 



The Encyclopedic, whose publication began in 1751, under 
the superintendence of Diderot, and whieh promoted so widely 
the difiiision of superfieia! knowledge, offered to most of these 
men a literary point of union. Though their exertions were 
of a literary and not a political nature, their intolerant sectarian 
ipirit — for is not bitter derision of the opinion of others, into- 
lenuice ? — was the more insulferable, from their continual talk 

liberality. 

73. This revolution in the puhhc mind origin- 
'ated in the city, generally regarded as the focus 
of intellectual culture and taste. Its authors 
were far from acting so powerfully on foreign 
countries as on their own ; but still how wide 
has extended the sphere of their influence ? If 
they did not determine the mode of thinking 
of the nations, they did at least that of the 
higher class of society. But their influence ac- 
quired its greatest force from their being of this 
class themselves; a circumstance quite peculiar 
to the age, and one which afforded them an ad- 
vantage over all preceding writers. 

vor.. u. v. 
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Affairs ot Of no age is the state of society, and especially the literary 
iTM^Tftfi P^**' *" ne'^essary to he known as the one under review. The 
" most faithful and lively delineation of it as it existed in Paris, 

MemoiTcs de Marmontel. 1803, 9 vols. 12nio. An in- 
valuable source of information respecting tjie learned men of 
his times. 

74. Under these circumstances, public opinion, 
guided by such writers, obtained a consequence 
which it would otherwise never have possessed ; 
and those institutions, against which it declared 
itself, Hngered out a very precarious existence. 
Of this the order of Jesuits gave the first great 
and signal example. A variety of causes cer- 
tainly conspired to work their downfal ; but these 
would never have produced so great an effect 
but for the opposition which grew between their 
institution and the prevaihng spirit of the age. 
Hence they always found their most violent and 
obstinate antagonists in the very country where 
the fraternity reached its highest perfection ; and 
although they were expelled from Portugal 
somewhat sooner than France, yet the history of 
their decline and final fall manifestly depends on 
their relations in the latter country. 

The causes which accelerated the fall of the Jesuits were : 

1. The controversy with the Jansenists, which had already 
lasted for a century, public opinion having been first tamed 
against them, 1652, by the Leltrei prodncialei of Pascal. 

2. The politicid party formed against them at court and in the 
parliament by the aid of Jansenism, principally by le Tellier, 
the last confessor of Louis XIV. 3. The still more ronnidalik 
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opposition of philosophers and literary men, who attacked tliem A 
with ridicule. 4. The insufficiency and nature of their educa- fj 
don, which neither kept pace with the iige nor was directed to ~ 

[ectE in which it took most interest. 5. Their lax morals, 
(however much they insisted on external decency ;) and the 
«eciiaatioD of having justified the murder of the king, and tlie 
criminal attempts laid to their charge. 6. Their neglect of 
■ciencc, and the total absence of scientific reputation, which 
perhaps in this age their only resource. The whole spirit 
.of their institution prevented them from keeping up with the 
mtellcctiial march of the age beyond a certain point, (see vol. i, 
p. 77.) ; but they manifestly remained behind further than was 
Decvasary. 



I 



75. It only required therefore a few collisions 
with individual potentates, and the partial sup- 
pressions by which these were followed, to pre- 
pare the way for the total suppression of this so- 
ciety. These were begun first in Portugal by 
the powerful Pombal ; then in France, Spain, 
Naples, and Parma ; and in two years they were 
driven from all these countries. 

Suppression of the Jesuits in Portugal, Sept. 3, 1759, after 
luving been b.inisheil from the court, and their possessions 
confiscated. They were in every way an obstacle in the path 
of a reformer like Pombal.— Their fall in France was effected 
KoT. 1764, by Clioi.seul and Pompadour. Their lawsuit with 
the Lioncys, begun liy Lavalette. 1755, only gave the public 
ind parliament nn opportunity of showing their aversion to 
6etn. They were banished from Spain, April 2, 17G7, (soon 
■fte from Naples, Jan. 1768, and from Parma, in Feb.) by 
Aranda and Compomanes, who regarded them an their enemies. 
D'Alehbebt >ur la distrucl'ion lies Jemi'ifeK en Frnncr. 
1765. 8to. fCEuvres, torn, v.) 

r2 
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Affgin of Lettere suHe cagiont della expuhione de' Gesuiti di Spagna. 

1763%6. ^'^'*- 

C. G. VON MuRR, Getchichte der Jemken in PoTlogal unh-r 

Pombal. Nurnberg. 1787, 2 vols. 8vo. 

76. Amid all these misfortunes, the Jesuits, 
as their order could only be dissolved by the 
pope, found a powerful support in Clement XIII. 
as long as he lived, although his obstinacy and 

nea. violence, especially in the contest with Parma, 
not only injured them, but in general compro- 
mised the papal power, and embittered alt the 
catholic courts. The suppression of the society 
was so firmly determined on at those of the 
Bourbons, that even the change of ministers in 
France, after the fall of Choiseul, produced no 
alteration. Thus Clemens XIV. (Ganganelli) 
was finally compelled to take the step, of which 
he well foresaw the consequences for himself 
Illy 21. and the Roman see. By the brief Domimis et 
redemptor noster, the order was abolished. 

BesideH the works quoted in the first volume, see Vila dc 
Clemente XIV. Ganganelli per il Sio. Marchese Caraccioli. 
Firenze, 1776, 8vo. The rare Franciscan deserves a better 
biography. 

77. The fall of the order of the Jesuits was 
considered as a triumph of philosophy. But 
though all may agree respecting the pernicious 
nature of this institution, its overthrow was pro- 
secuted in a spirit which is rarely beneficial to 
society. The great political influence of the 
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order had passed away ; and it would be absurd Aflairsof 
to believe that it was any longer able to rule iTes-TTHs. 
those great events which involved the interests 

of the world. But with it was overthrown a ^m 

principal pillar of the Roman hierarchy, and ^M 

where so much was tottering, it was easy to ^H 

foresee that more would soon fall. What a gap, ^H 

too, it must suddenly have left in the catholic ^H 

world ! The total abolition of great institutions ^H 

is always dangerous, even when they are de- ^| 

generate ; and it will ever remain a problem for ^| 

historj', whether the reaction caused by the sup- ^M 

pression of the order, was not even more hurtful ^| 

than its continuation would have been, limited ^M 

by reform. ^M 

78. During these transactions, the west of ^M 

Europe enjoyed the happy repose which the ^| 
friendly treaty between Austria and Prussia, fa- itto. ^H 

voured as it was by the state of affairs in the ^H 

north, had re-established. At the same time, ^M 

however, the policy there ripened in the interior ^M 

of the cabinets that desire of aggrandisement ^M 

and compactness of territory, wliich, originating ^M 

chiefly in the scattered state of the Prussian do- ^M 

minions, found such loud advocates in the wants ^M 

and internal administration of the kingdoms, that ^M 

it soon came to be considered as the ruling prin- ^M 

ciple of poUtics. The first fruit of this policy, ^H 

which astonished all Europe, was the first parti- ^H 
tion of Poland. What further proof could he 1773. ^H 

wanting, to show to what a wretched condition ^H 
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Aflain of a political injustice such as this, must ultimately 
>763^766. bring the federative system of modern Europe J 

£See the history of the first partition of Poland ia the section 
respecting the north.] 

7y. The partition of Poland itself, however, 
was not so dangerous as the application of this 
principle to the German empire ; upon which 
the preservation of the whole European system 
seemed to depend. And yet this very country, 
from its internal piecemeal state, offered the 
greatest excitements to the powerful to follow 
the example which the division of Poland had 
set them. 

80. Its consequences were soon visible, now 
that Joseph II. became, not only in name but in 
deed, the colleague of his mother. This em- 
peror may be called, in the fullest sense of the 
word, the child of the age, for in him its vices 
and virtues were faithfully personified. Insa- 
tiable of information, he possessed great and 
various abilities ; of restless activity, and there- 
fore fertile in projects. Often unreasonable, and 
careless of justice. In the prime of youth and 
full of ambition, he was desirous of acquiring a 
name. What had not Europe to fear from such 
a character, even where his intentions appeared 
good? Where could the prevailing disease of 
cabinet policy, the passion for the compactness 
of states, be more likely to take effect than on 
such a character as this ? 
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81. Examples of this system were exhibited ASai™ o( 
the seizure of Bukowina, and similar steps itw^Ttsb. 

ere meditated in Italy. But it was soon in-vm. 
troduced into Germany itself, where Bavaria, 
from its situation, seemed likely to become an 
easy prey. The approaching extinction of the 
electoral line, led the emperor to project the 
annexation of this state to the Austrian domi- 

lions, and this most ncious project had the most 
iSasting result. Even before it became actually 

ixtinct, the rightful successor was gained over 
and induced to enter into a compact. But the 
speedy occupation of Bavaria was still more re- 
volting than the compact itself. 

Extinction of the elector&l house of Bavaria with the elector 
!'MaximLUaQ Joseph, Dec. 30, 1777, and succession of Chiirles 
Theodore, elector of the Palatinate, as the head of the elder 
Wittelsbachian line. But a compact was made with him, 
Jan. 3, 1778, at Vienna, and all Lower Bavaria was occupied 
by Austrian troops. 

82. Hazardous as these steps were, they ap- 
peared to be favoured by the situation of Eu- 
,it)pe ; France, now connected with Austria by 1770. 

the marriage of the heir apparent with Maria 
Antionette, without any particular views on the 
continent, plunged, to please America, into a 
naval war ; Russia sought to aggi-andise herself 
at the expense of the Turks, and a war seemed 
highly probable. England, engaged in a colo- 
loial WW, comes not at all into consideration, 
therefore, alone remained. 
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sof 83. From this quarter a powerful opposition 
I f7"|^!77Be was to be expected. The fall of Bavaria was 
also the fall of the whole pohtical system of 
Frederic II. It led unavoidable to the destruc- 
tion of the constitution of the German empire; its 
forms could hardly have survived. The further 
consequences of this step were very evident : 
consequently Frederic, by having recourse to 
arms, not only protected Bavaria, but himself, 
and what he had already fought for. 

84. Frederic's self-denial, nevertheless, afforded 
a proof, that there existed in European policy a 
higher principle than sheer egotism. Where will 
a more striking example of pure disinterested- 
ness be found, and of a spirit raised above the 
prejudices of the age, than his conduct e\'inced 
when the opportiuiity was offered him of en- 
larging and connecting his own dominions ? 
Contrary to the usual course of events, it was 
decreed, that the war which now broke out 
should close without bloodshed. Maria Theresa 
feared for the repose of her old age and the 
welfare of her son, and Frederic desired not to 
tempt fortune again. The mediation of France 
and Russia, especially the latter, who, as her 
war with the Turks was concluded, threatened 
to become more than a mediator, moderated the 
demands of hostile powers ; and the war was 
terminated by the peace of Teschen ; not how- 
ever without Joseph's retaining a portion of liis 
booty. 
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The protestation of the duke of Deux Fonts, as next of kin, ASaira of 

iagunst the compact of Vienna ; claims of the electorate of i7^'T7a6 

ony to the aUodial succession ; and of Mecklenhurg, to ' 

mchteuberg, supported by Frederic. Unsuccessful nego- 
tiations, and Bohemia invaded by Frederic, prince Henry, and 
the Saxons, July 4, 1778, who were not, however, able to 
drive the Austrians from their strong position along the upper 
Klbc. — In the mean time, an autograph correspondence com- 
menced by Maria Theresa, and a congress held, soon after, at 
Teschcn, under French and Russian mediation ; truce, March 
7, and peace, May 13, 1779. Conditions: 1. Austria ob- 
tained the part of Lowef Bavaria between the Inn, the Salza, 
and the Danube ; in consideration of the abolition of the eon- 
vention of Vienna. 2. She promised nut to oppose tlie future 
union of t!ic Margravates of Anspach and Baireutli with the 
Prussian monarchy. 3. Sasony received, in instalments, six 
million dollars : and Mecklenburg, the privilege de noa appel- 
lando. The conditions were guaranteed by France and Russia, 
and the empire acceded to them. 

The ambassadors to Teschen were : from Austria, count 
J. Phil. Cobcnzcl : from Prussia, baron von Riedesel ; from 
the electorate of Saxony, count von Zinzendorf, As media- 
tors : from France, baron de Breteuil ; from Russia, prince 

Mctnoire hlttorique de la n^gocialion en 1 778, pour la suc- 
trttion de Baviere, confie par U Roi de Prutie Friderie le 
Grand au compte Euttathe de Gorrtx. a Francfort, 1812, 8vo. 
The principal authority. From this work is drawn the greater 
port of the information in Dohm's Memo'tres, etc., vol. i. 
Whoever has a taste for diplomatic greatness, may here he 
pUified. 

CEavrei potthumes de Fb^debic II., torn. t. To this nar- 
niira, the correspondence between Frederic, Maria Theresa, 
uid Joseph is annexed. How inferior Joseph here appears to 
thr great king and to his own noble mother. 

Collection of Prussian documents in : 

Reeueil de didxict'mns, Mnnifcsla, etc. qui ont fie redigii 
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Affairs ot el pitliiiea par Ic Comte de Hbbzbero, (see above,) dipuU 

ll^VlZG. 1778, >»¥"■ a 178S. Berlin, 1789, torn. 2. 

85. The peace of Teschen put an end to hos- 
tilities, but not to irritation, (of which advantage 
might easily be taken by foreign powers;) for 
the acquuition of Bavaria, (with a new policy 
new names also came in vogue,) remained the 
favourite project of the Austrian cabinet. In 
\vhat cabinet, whether great or small, did not 
similar wishes at this time spring up ? The 
Nov. 29. death of Maria Theresa, which left Joseph II. 
sole ruler, left him at hberty to act as he pleased; 
and not only in the great domestic changes 
wliich took place, especially those relating to the 
M«rch, church, which Pius VI, sought to avert by a 
personal journey to Vienna, but also in his 
foreign policy, he evinced that reckless desire of 
aggrandisement, particularly in the German em- 
pire, and that contempt for existing treaties, of 
which his conduct towards the Dutch, respecting 
the demolishing of the frontier fortifications, as 
well as the still more important one respecting 
the opening of the Scheldt, afford such striking 
examples. 

Arbitrary renunciation of the barrier-treaty, Nov, 7, ITBl. 
^Tbe opening of the Scheldt, the forttcaa of Mastricbt and 
twelve others demanded May 4, 1784 ; acts of riolence im- 
mediately followed. Treaty of Versailles concluded through 
the intervention of France, Nov. 8, 1785, by which Joseph 
gives up his claims for ten million guilders ! 

V. DoiiM Denkrtrurdigkeilen, vol. ii, contains a minute ac- 
count of both transactions. 
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. The state of the west of Europe facilitated 
these enterprises of Joseph. England 
Spain, and the Netherlands, had just concluded 
the war respecting North America, and stood in 
need of repose. By the treaty of Versailles, J*"- so, 
which closed that war, no alteration had been 
made in the Em-opean possessions ; and the har- 
mony hetween England and France seemed even 
more perfect than before the war. A com- Sept. 2», 
mercial treaty was concluded between them ; 
and the only object which seemed at all hkely to 
lead to a future misunderstanding was the Dutch 
lublic, which France had attached to her in- 
vests by the great services she had rendered it 
by her friendly mediation both with England 
and Austria. Some jealousy, too, was excited 
by the treaty of commerce, which was much to 
the advantage of England. 

(S«e the history of the colonial war, in the section on the 
colonies.) 

87. Under these circumstances, Joseph II. 
thought it possible to execute his darling scheme 
on Bavaria by an exchange. Under the name 
of the kingdom of Burgundy, the elector was to 
have the greater portion of the Austrian Nether- 
lands, with several limitations, however, and in 
return he was to resign to Austria all Bavaria, 
with the Upper Palatinate. This project must 
have been some time in agitation, as Joseph had 
not only made sure of the elector, but had also 
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gained over Russia by a new alliance. France 
HM^TTse. appeared to remain indifferent. 

Proposals for an exchange made at Munlcli by the count 
von Lehrhach ; and in Deux Fonts, with the heir presump' 
live, by the Russian minister, count Romanzow, who allowed 
but eight days for consideration, Jan. 1785. 

Erklarung der Urtachen, welche Se, Preumisclie MajeitaX 
bewogen kaben, ihren MUstanden elite Auocintion zur Erkal- 
timg des Reichssyslems ansutragen ; m Herzberg Recueil dt 
didueliima, etc. dejiuis, 1758, torn, ii. 

88. Thus Frederic, on the verge of the grave, 
again saw his system endangered. He did not, 
however, again unsheath the sword ; but there is 
hardly any portion of his glorious career, in 
which his character appears to more advantage 
than in the present. He never before so clearly 
and loudly proclaimed the great importance 
both to Germany and the whole European sys- 
tem, of the presen'ation of the German constitu- 
tion. From this time, the whole was based on 
a strong foundation, — on a German federate 
system, of which Prussia was the centre. Thus 
he formed, in unison with his successor, an as- 
sociation of the German princes, which was held 
together by their common and permanent in- 
terest. This was liis last day's work— tranquil 
Aug. 17, now with regard to the future, he was gathered 
to his fathers in peace. 

The German confederation concluded at Berlin, first with 
the elector of Saxony, and, advances being made to England, 
(for the old man conquered even his long cherished dislike,) 
with the elector of Brunswick, July 23, 1 785, for the c< 
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defence of the Gennan constitutioo. To it the collateral lines Afiain of { 
of the three electoral houses, and Mentz, HesEC-Cosael, Meek- , 
lenbuTg, and Anbalt acceded. 

Darslfilung del Furitcnbundei, {von JoH. voK MiJLLER,) 
1787. Containing infinitely more information tlian the title 
teems to promise. 

I'eber die DeuUcken Furttenhund, von Cua. WiLH. von 
DoHM. 1 782, 8vo. Principally a confutation of the writings 
printed with it. 

Ufber den konigliche Preuititcke Atiociation zur Erhaltmig 
dti Reichuifitems, von Otto von Gemminoek. 1785. 

The most acute, copious, and accurate account of the whole 
transaction is given in the Mrmoires, vol, iii, of Von Doum, 
who was himself employed in 



II. Cttriory rtew of the internal changes which took 
place during this period in the more powerful slates 
of the Wett of Europe, and their consequences; 1740 



1. Though no great or sudden revolutions 
look place diu'iiig this period in the government 
of any of the chief states of the west of Europe, 
yet in nearly all of them a state of things was 
lirought about which was likely to lead to them. 

I. PORTUGAL AND SPAIN. 

2. In Portugal the experiment was tried liow FonogBi 
tar a nation may be reformed, by well-in- '" '"""' 
tended compulsion on the part of the govern- 
ment. John V. being succeeded in the royal 
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Contini' dignity by his son, Jos. Emanuel, the latter, re- 
change*, signed the helm of state to the count of Oeyras, 
1 740-1786. Carvalho, marquis of Pombal. No minister 
aaTspiin. bcsidcs, ever attempted so general a reform, and 
1750-1777. executed it so violently as Pombal. Agriculture, 
industry, commerce, the military department, in- 
struction, were all to be modelled anew. All 
that stood in the way, the higher nobility and 
the Jesuits, were got rid of; and yet after the 
lapse of twenty-seven years of exertion, things 
were not the same in Portugal, as Pombal had 
seen them in Germany and England. No traces 
of his reforms, not even in the miUtary depart- 
ment, appear to have remained ; nothing but the 
example, if any was needed, that institutions es- 
tablished by force will fall when the force is 
taken away. 

Much has been written respecting Pombal ; but all either 
for or against him. Among the first is : 

L'administTalion de Sebasl. Jos. de Carvalho, Comte 
ttOeyras, Marquis de Pombal. Amstecdani, 1788, 4 vols. 
8to. Valuable for the pieces jastificattBei. 

Among the works against him : 

Memoirs o/Ihe Court of Porlugal, and of the Adminutrat'wn 
of the CouBl d'Oeyrai. Lond. 1767, 8to. 

Vida di Sehast. Guts. Marchese di Pomhal, Conte ttOeyras. 
1781, 4 vols. 8vo. 

The collection of his laws, which no writer has used : 

Collevjao das Leyes, Decrclos e AhaTas, del Rey FidrUs- 
iimo Don Jozeo I. desdeoanno 1750 ate o de 175». Lisboa, 
1707, 2 vols. fol. 

3. In Spain, the maxims of government 
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hanged with the rulers ; Ferdinand VI, pursued ContBm-l 
a different pohcy from his father ; and his half- Jh^s. 
brother Charles III. again adopted a new course ; ^^'"'''^^^' 
yet no important revolution was made in the ind'sSL. 
constitution. The change which had taken place "||- 
in the relations of the court with the see of 
Rome, and the suppression of the order of Je- 
suits, were striking proofs that the Pyrenees had 
^t altogether prevented the entrance of new 
The reign of Charles HI. is distinguished 
!ibr enlightened ministers. To Aranda and Cam- nee. 
■pomanes, succeeded Florida Blanca ; and many i7T3. 
wise regulations, both for the mother country 
and her colonies, mark their administrations. 
But on the great mass of the nation and on its 
character, this had little effect. Its principal 
features were too deeply impressed to be easily 
effaced. 



J. F. BouRcolNo, Noureau Voyage en Espagne, on tableau 
it ntat (fc cettK Monarchie, a Paris, 1788, 3 vols. Svo. 
Third edition, 1803. The best work for information respect- 
ing Spaiu us it then was. 

W. CoxE, Mcmoin of the kings of Spain of the house of 
Bourbon, from the accession of Philip V. to the death of 
CharUt III., 1700 to 1788. Lond. 1815, 5 vols. 8vo. The 
principal work for tlie court and diplomatic history of Simin 
during this period, and mostly drawn from official information. 
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II. FRANCE. 



iitm- 4. France manifested all the symptoms which 
^. weak and unfortunate rulers usually bring upon 
°-'^*'^- a state. The ineptitude of Louis XV. is suffi- 
""■ ciently known ; but a concurrence of circum- 
stances, such as is rarely to be found in a state, 
combined to produce here that internal disor- 
ganisation whose consequences it was impossible 
to foresee. 

M^oiresdu MarichaltU Richelieu. 1790— 1793,9 vols. 
8ro. Compited from the papers of the French Alcibiades, by 
SouLAviE. They compriae the long period of 1710 — 1774. 
Replete with interesting infonnatton, they give a picture of the 
sinking French monarchy, in almost all ita details. Would 
that the publisher had not given it a tint of the revolutionary 
spirit of the age. 

To this class belong also, the : 

Mimoires secretes de Louis XIF., de la regence, el de Lomt 
XV. par J. DucLOB. (in his (Ewres, vols, vi, vii.) Paris, 1790. 

5. The ancient cause of dispute raised by the 
Jansenists and the bull Unigenitus, still con- 
tinued; and the acceptance or non-acceptance 
of that bull led to a real ecclesiastical schism, 
which on account of its unavoidable reaction on 
the great mass of the people, must have been 

1763, highly critical : it gave occasion to the most 
scandalous scenes. 

6. But it was still more critical by the influ- 
ence which it had upon the parliament, and by^ 
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the opposition which these manifested. The c 
pretensions of these assembhes in France, were Jhan^ei. 
not perhaps supported by history, but they were ' '''"'' '^"^' 
considered by the nation as the last prop of li- 
berty, as there was no longer any convention of ■ 
the States-general. The dubious nature of this ^ 
opposition rendered it more hurtfiil than a legi- 
timate one, as it drove the government to violent 
measures, which it was without abiHty to execute. 1753. 
The repeated exile of the parliament terminated 1763. 
with their triumph. Their final suppression was 1771. 
regarded as an act of pure despotism ; and how '>''''*■ 
hazardous their re-estabhsiiment was by Louis 
XVI., has been shown by the result. 

7. These disputes were the more dangerous, 
because they were periodically renewed : but 
they were nothing compared with the danger 
produced by the alliance with Austria, which 
became firmly cemented by the marriage of„^ 
the dauphin with Maria Antoinette. By this i^'o. 
measure the ruling dynasty sacrificed the cha- 
racter of the nation, and took the first step 
ards its downfal. Like the Stuarts of Eng- 
id, in former times, it set itself in opposition to 
the nation ; and the long series of unfortimate 
consequences, the insignificance to which it re- 
duced the nation in the political system of Eu- i774-n87. 
rope, which daily became more apparent, and 
which Vergennes during his ministry was un- 
able to conceal, necessarily widened the breach 
in proportion as the national pride was wounded. 

VOL. II. 
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In addition to this, the finances were in 
such a wretched state of disorder as left no hope 
- of their thorough re-estabhshment, without such 
measures as might endanger the stabiUty of tlie 
government. Since the death of Fleury the 
empire of mistresses had prevented the organ- 
isation of any effective ministry. And when 
under Louis XVI., the finance was placed un- 
1777.1781. der the control of Necker, it was at once evi- 
dent that mere frugality would be productive of 
as little benefit, as the highly unseasonable ex- 
periment of publicity had been. The abolition 
17B0. of the privileges of the nobility was perhaps the 
only resource ; but was not even this an attack 
upon the constitution ? 

Comple rendu auRoipniM. 'Seckev.. Paris, 1781, 8vo. 
9. Thus France presented the image of an 
absolute monarchy, which, at variance with the 
nation, found itself entangled in embarrassments, 
from which it could only extricate itself by con- 
cessions ; whilst these very remedies inflamed 
the long growing hatred of the nation towards 
the privileged orders. What a situation ! There 
is only the mere chance that bold and decided 
measures on the part of the government might 
have been successful ; what then could mere 
honesty effect, supported by no extrinsic talent, 
and united with weakness ? 
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III. GREAT BRITAIN. 



1 



10. If we should judge of the revolutions Conwm- 
made in this state during this period, by thechange*. 

changes in its constitution, scarcely any thing ^^^ 

would be found deserving notice. But though Britain- 
the forms of government remained the same, 

the spirit was greatly changed ; especially after 
the termination of the seven years' war. 

11. The power of the cro^vn in the interior 
increased with the power and greatness of the 
state abroad. The constitution tixes the formal 
power of a government; circumstances, the real. 
After wars so \'ictoriously prosecuted, amid a 
continual increase of national prosperity, attach- 
ment to the constitution and government was 
natural. What government would not have be- 
come more powerful under such circumstances ? 

12. In England, this showed itself by the in- 
creasing predominance of the crown in parlia- 
ment. The practical peculiarity of British free- 
dom consists in this, that the parliament has not 
to fear a struggle with the crown, but the crown 
a struggle with the parliament. This compels 
ministers to use every exertion to acquire and 
maintain a majority, and obliges them to resign 
when they fail in doing so. In this respect 
Walpole's administration forms an epoch, as he i7ai-i7«, 
was the first minister who held office for more 
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than twenty years, by preserving always a ma- 
jority. He is accused of having done so by cor- 
ruption. But though no one doubts this to 
have existed among the electors, there is much 
luicertainty with respect to the elected. No 
doubt, the temptation is great for a minister to 
obtain a majority by any means in his power; 
but what must that nation at last have become, 
whose representatives were nothing more than 
a herd of men for sale. 

13. The increasing influence of the cro«"n, 
however, led to the idea of a reform ; which, it 
was thought, might be effected by an improved 
national representation. Several of the greatest 
men, among others the two Pitts, were inclined 
to it at first ; but neglected it when they 
came into power. Thus the time of tranquillity 
escaped, and times of commotion are not 
adapted for such experiments ! Should it ever 
take place without an entire revolution, is there 
any thing like certainty that the choice will fall 
on worthier persons V — Yet perhaps this is the 
rock on which the constitution of Great Britain 
wiU one day be wrecked. 

Lord Sglkihk, tm Farliataenlary Reform. A highly in- 
Btnictive essay. 

14. One striking pecuharity in the British 
constitution is the extent to which its stability 
seems gradually to have become dependent upon 
public credit. By the rise of the funding system 
the money affjurs of the government became 
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^■eonnected with those of the nation ; and, as Cont™*-"^^^ 
nearly all the money was borrowed within the change.. 
kingdom, in proportion as tlie national debt in- ^,*^^^- — - 
creased, so did the monied interest of the go- Bniain. 
vemment and the nation become more firmly 
knit together. Every thing that affected public 
credit naturally affected the funding system; and 
with the fall of the latter, the goveriunent must 
have become powerless. Thus this system 
forms the strongest buttress of the government. 
Besides, in proportion as the national debt grew 
larger and larger, the preservation of the govern- 
ment required that the national prosperity should 
go on increasing; and no other government ever 
tund itself so imperiously called upon to pro- 
tote the welfare of its people. It was, however, 
long ago discovered that, though under no en- 
gagement to pay off the capital, there is a point 
beyond which even the interest could not be 
raised ; a discovery which naturally gave rise to 
fear for the national credit. This fear was al- 
layed by the establishment of the celebrated sink- 
ing fimd by William Pitt, which, by seeming to "^s- 
provide for the payment of the debt, effected the 
principal object, the security of pubUc credit. 

Tfce funded debt of Great Britain, at the beginning of lliis 
period, 1739, was something more than fifty-four million 
pounds. The Austrian war of succession increased it to 
•erentf-eight, the seven years' war to one hundred and forty- 
»ii, the colonial war to two hundred and fifty-seven millions. 
Tne former expedients adopted to reduce it, the ancient sink- 
tig fund, established 1717, and some payments in peace, had 
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done but little. Pitt's new sinking fund waa established May 
26, 17813, according to llie calculation of Price; but only to 
.. liquidate the debt then due; by the bill of Feb. 17, 1792, 
however, a separate sinking fuud of one per cent, was decreed 
for every new loan. Thus tlie stock, since government » 
always ita purehaser, maintains nearly always the same value, 
however chimerical may he tlie calculations respecting the 
entire payment of the national debt, so long as new loans are 
constantly made. 

Essai siir fetal aclvel de I'adminislralioii des financa e( de 
la dette nal'ionaU de la Grande BreCagne, par Fr. Gbntz. 
Londres, 1800, 8to. 



15. While the government, public credit, and 
national prosperity, were thus closely interwoven 
with each other. Great Britain could not but 
acquire an internal stability, quite the reverse 
of what had lately existed in France. The in- 
crease, too, of the national prosperity seemed 
the more secure, as it did not so much depend 
upon foreign trade as upon domestic culture, 
industry, and traffic, all of which had wonder- 
fully improved since the seven years* war, and 
had been greatly promoted by canals and other 
pubhc works. Still, after all, the state of a go- 
vernment whose existence depends on a con- 
tinual and increasing prosperity, must be in the 
highest degree dangerous. To what expedients 
may it give rise ! 
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IV. THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 



1 



I PA I 
16. An important revolution took place in the comem- 
govemment of this republic, soon afler the com- ^"^ 
mencement of this period, by the introduction ''^^o-'^bs- 
of hereditary stadtholders over all the provinces. iheJimdB.'" 
This happened in consequence of a threatened 

t invasion of Dutch Brabant by the French, which 
gave rise to a revolution of the people in favour 
of William IV., already statdtholder of Friesland, ^ ^i 1747. 
Groningen, and Guelderland, and who was de- 
scended from the younger branch of the house 
I of Orange. This certainly occasioned a change, 
but by no means an improvement in the govern- 
ment. 
17. One party only conquered; the other 
Was subdued but not annihilated. The iicto- 
rious beUeved the country strengthened by the 
increased power of the hereditary stadholder, 
which to the conquered appeared the yoke of 
tyranny. This, however, was not the means of 
restoring the declining repubhc to its former vi- 
gour — whether this was at all possible is an- 
other question. It may also be observed, that 
the new house of Orange was not so fiTiitful in 
great men as the ancient one. 

18. The family connections of the new here- 
ditary stadtholder acquired also a high political 
importance. Related by blood with the present 
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Coniem- loyal family of England, the Orange party drew 
K'.^. their chief support from this country ; while 
1740. 17B6. commercial jealousy, and especially the mari- 
thcrtandi. time power oi the tnghsh duruig the seven 
years' war, had formed a strong anti-English 
party, particularly in the great commercial 
cities. Tlie early death of William IV. greatly 
strengthened these relations ; but the subse- 
i767.quent maniage of his son and successor, Wil- 
liam v., with a Prussian princess, was still more 
important from its consequences. 

After the early death of William IV., Oct. 22, 175l,.\ima, 
bis widow, daughter of George II., acted as guardian to 
her miuor Hon, William V., assisted by field-marshal prince 
Louis of Brunswick, who after her death, Jaii. 12, 1759, 
exercised the office alone, and retained a strong legitimate in- 
fluence even after the majority of the prince, 1766. 

1 9. Thus this state, apparently in its vigour, 
was undermined by domestic misfortunes, and 
only required an external shock to bring it to 
its last struggle. This shock was given it by 
1781. the war with England, which deprived it of 
what was left of its political importance; took 
from it its colonies and commerce ; and left it a 
prey to factions, which in the following period 
worked its ruin. 



. THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 



M 



20. In this period, the German empire under- 
went the most important revolutions, not indeed 
in the form of its constitution, but in its in- 




\ 
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tenial relations. The Austrian war of succes- coniem- ' 
siou plunged it in civil dissensions; and not-^J^^ 
withstanding that Bavaria was reinstated at the '''■"'-•'^ 
peace in her ancient situation, and the imperial Empire. 
crown again annexed to the house of Aus- 
tria, yet by the treaty of Breslau, Prussia was 
placed in a new and permanent relation towards 
the empire. 

21. The conquest of Silesia broke off the 
ancient and friendly alliance between the houses 
of Austria and Brandenburg; and the new and 
hostile attitude whicli Frederic assumed towards 
Austria, practically annihilated the unity of the 
German body, although its form still continued, 
A general union for tlie attainment of any par- 
ticular object, a general war of the empire, 
seemed scarcely practicable, while one of its 
members stood at the peace as the opponent 
and rival of the emperor. Yet the empire not 
only survived, but, after the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle and Hubertsburg, entered upon the 
h^piest days of its existence. 

22. This, at the first glance, appears one of 
the most striking occurrences in history ; but it 
arose from a variety of causes which render it 
not difficult to explain. The first, without doubt, 
was the alliance of Austria and France. There 
could be no secure peace in Germany while these 
two powers remained rivals; for as it was the 
usual theatre of their wars, it is difficult to con- 
ceive how tlicy could have engaged in any in 
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coowm- which the empire could help being entangled. 
Kwi^s. With this alliance, therefore, the ancient danger 
1740-176 6^ disappeared, and security was re-established. At 
Empire. Ratisbon, Kaunitz and Pompadour deserved a 
monument ! 

23. The second cause, is to be found in the 
situation of Frederic, which compelled him to 
maintain the German body corporate, as its fall 
\vould have been the aggrandisement of Austria. 
What, therefore, had the other states to fear from 
him, even with his wildest schemes for the ex- 
tension of his own dominions. Thus a combi- 
nation of circumstances assured the security of 
tiie empire ; nevertheless, that it was in reality 
dependent upon these political relations alone, 
scarcely any one would acknowledge, after re- 
flecting on their mutability. 

24. Frederic's long reign gave permanence to 
this state of things in Germany, which now, for 
the first time enjoyed a thirty years' repose. 
On her wide plains^ where had so often been 
fought the battles of Europe, the arts of peace 
were at length suffered to ripen. The various 
blessings of a free federative government, now 
favoured by circumstances, gradually unfolded 
themselves ; and stiites of the second and third 
magnitude, even down to the free cities, ac- 
quired their full importance ; each government 
assuming its own proper character. 

25. Amid this political diversity, civiUsation 
advanced in Germany, with such force, rapidity. 
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and variety, as had never before been equalled ; 

the scientific, however, generally had the start ^a"™ 

of the beautihil. Tlie literature of the Germans '^^°''^^- 




was peculiarly their own work, as it did not, as Empire. 
is usual, descend from the upper ranks down- 
wards, but sprung from the nation itself. It 
has grown, as it were, with its growth; and forms 
so essentially a constituent part of its character, 
that it never can be separated from it. 

26. While the progressive advance of its lan- 
guage and literature united the nation, the poli- 
tical bond, wliicli should have held all together. 
Continued to grow weaker. The emperor enjoyed 
little more than his direct influence, and what 
political writer out of Austria would have dared 
to recommend an enlargement of the power of 
that sovereign ? The season of tranquillity is 
the time for reforms ; but it was not possible to 
reform even the tribunals of the empire; and 1776. 
under the existing relations of Austria and 
Prussia, how were greater ones possible ? Me- 
lancholy fate of nations! The corruption of 
their constitutions springs from their prosperity; 
and those who ought to take tlie lead in im- 
provements are generally the most interested in 
the corruption. 

VI. PRLSSIA. 

27. The Prussian monarchy, raised by Frederic Pmssia. 
U. to a station among the leading powers, was 
almost doubled in extent and population 
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the basis of its internal organisation, established 
by his father, and with it the character of the 
1 state, remained essentially unchanged. Frederic 
enlarged and improved, but he overthrew none 
of the ancient ftindamental institutions. 

28. The government of this state, with the 
exception of two secondary provinces, is not 
constitutional as the German generally are, but 
purely autocratic. Is it this, or the various 
restraints it imposes, that makes it so little be- 
loved in foreign countries, however highly it 
may be extolled ? Still the autocracy was much 
modified ; and its arbitrary character was much 
softened, as the government of most of the pro- 
vinces was deputed to colleges, and not to indi- 
viduals. 

29. By the great increase of the army, eco- 
nomy was forced upon the government, espe- 
cially as the accumulation of a treasury from 
the surplus of the Etats was one of Frederic's 
maxims. Great institutions, therefore, which 
depend on a liberal expenditure, could scarcely 
flourish here; but in all other respects, so far as 
compatible with absolute power, the government 
was noble and excellent. The laws were just, and 
duly administered ; agriculture was protected 
and encouraged ; the liberty of the press and of 
speech was almost as entire as in the most free 
republics ; and its beneficial consequences were 
the greater, as Prussia became, in this respect, 
the pattern of other governments. 



lally Coniem-, ^^^| 
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30. In a state, composed of parts, gradually c 
■ought together, this unity of government com- ^ln1«. 

.fensated for the want of unity of nation and ter- - *P'}'' -- 

itory. Frederic's personal industry and method, •*"""■■ 

to which history can offer no parallel, formed 

the mainspring of the whole administration. 

Perfectly niaster of himself, he was always at his 

post ; and the dawning light generally found the 

duties of the day already done. It is impossible 

contemplate this extraordinary man, who thus 

iffithihited for nearly half a centiuy the brightest 

ixaniple of a high-minded performance of duty, 

thout feelings of reverence and admiration. 

ho needs so little as he, to fear censure ? His 

iry failings sprang from his greatness ; but they 

iTe-acted no less powerfully on the state and on 

ithe nation. 

31. Frederic never confounded himself with 
'Ins people. To them, only the ruler belonged ; 

the man, to a small circle of foreigners. This 
division produced the most important conse- 
quences. — By it he threw a shade over his own 
nation ; a misfortune, an irreparable misfortune 
for both ! The nation lost the respect it de- 
served ; the king remained behind his people 
and the spirit of the age. Must we not attribute 
it to this, that the important changes, especially 
in the rights and relations of the various orders 
of the state, so loudly demanded by the spirit of 
the age, remained entirely out of his plan ? 

ngth of a state, which properly 



01 ine siaie, so louuiy ueiiiunueu wy iiiu bpirii oi 
I the age, remained entirely out of his plan ? j 

I 32. The strength of a state, which properly I 
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ConMm- lies in the nation and government, Frederic only 
ch^^Bf. saw in liis army and his treasm-e. " On it rests 
174Q.I786. ^^g gj^jg_ [jj^p ^^^ ^^^jj.,^ jjj^ ^j^g shoulders of 

""' Atlas." He sought to realise his ideal of a 
standing army, by making it, as far as possible, 
a mere machine. He never admitted that there 
even exists here a boundary line, beyond which 
men cannot go without offending nature. No- 
where, therefore, has the wall of partition be- 
tween the civil and military classes been so 
strong as in the Prussian monarchy. Never 
has internal weakness been more completely 
concealed under the semblance of external 
strength. 

33. The greatest misfortune which spmng 
from the personal government of Frederic, was 
the application of it as a principle to the civil 
administration. Who can deny the truth of this? 
Where can there be found in a state, in which 
the chief minister is little more than head clerk, 
scope for the talents and action of superior abil- 
ities and genius? Where a practical school for 
their formation and growth ? How much was 
the activity of the subordinate offices repressed 
by forms! But although Frederic's government 
extended this principle, its foundation had 
been laid by the organisation introduced by his 
father. 



e what is meant by the conversion of the state 
into a machine, (sec p. 43,) by state must be understood nei- 
Sier Uie nation, nor even the whole retinue of public 
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These Contem' ^^^H 

ected to P?""T ^^ 
changBB. 



H Und ev 
H Uebt 

^brer, li 

W 34. 



but the administration, and the executive authoi 

must be regulated so that all thi 

the fiilfiiment of one principal object ; but this is perfectly 

consistent with freedom of action, and is far removed from that ptuuii, 

cpecies of administration which would efiect all hy forms, and 

Und every thing to forms. 

Utber die Staataverjoallung deulscher Lander, und die 
■sehafl des Regenlen, von Auo. Wita. Rehberg. Han- 
1807, 8vo. 

By this immediate government of the 
prince, the welfare of the state was necessarily 
bound in a high degree to his person. Frederic, 
sufficient of himself, had no council of state ; 
itiie principal means in an hereditary autocracy 
of making the spirit of a ruler survive him. He 
alone constituted his cabinet. Not every one 
was as competent to do so a.s he ; and what 
pernicious consequences may spring from the 
collisions of the higher authorities, has been 
showD by later experience. 

De la Monarchie Priiisienne sous Frederic le grand ; par le 
V>irTB »E MiKABEAu. Londres, 1788, 7 vols. 8vo. (The 
ptm last parts consist of an appendix respecting Austria, Sax- 
I on;, and Bavaria.) Inaecuraciea may esaily be discovered in 
' this work, but bow few states can boast of auch a spirited de- 
,tion ! — Did those who make statistics to consist of tables 
r suspect what a lesson they might learn here ? 
rTosDoHM, Dentn'iirdigkeiten, (see above p. 41.) The fourth 
Ifolnaie is wholly devoted to a sketch of Frederic's cbaracler. 
By fiir the best. 



^ 
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V[I. AUSTRIA. 



CoQiem- 35. Respecting no one of the great states of 
S^n'^es. Europe is it more difficult to form a general 
1740-1786. opinion than of Austria, not only because it has 
""""*• so little that is general, but because even that is 
enveloped in obscurity. Statistical tables ex- 
hibit, with sufficient exactness, its superficial 
resources, both in population and cattle ; but 
these accounts are deficient as to the finances. 
What satisfactory information do they give us 
of the internal spirit, or even of the course of the 
administration 1 

36. With the house of Lorraine a new family 
was seated on the throne, widely different from 
that of Hapsburg. Spanish etiquette, together 
with many of the ancient maxims of government 
disappeared. Little change, however, was made 
in the great internal relations of the monarchy, 
though much was at times attempted. 

37. Among these, the connection between 
Hungary and Austria was indubitably the most 
important. Hungary, in fact the chief country 
of the monarchy, was treated like a conquered 
province ; subjected to the most oppressive com- 
mercial restraints, it was regarded as a colony, 
from which Austria exacted what she could for 
her own advantage. The injurious consequences 
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I of this internal discord are e\ident : it depends 
[ on circumstances how far they may become dan- J^^T,. " 
gerous ; but all attempts at a radical change '^^o-'^bs- 
[ have hitherto been in vain. auh,i». 

Ungamt' Industrie und Commere von Georo. von Bbe- 
Ibbviczv. Weimar, 1802. An excellent exposition of the 
cotnmennal relations of Hungary, conformably to tJie maxims 
of an enlightened political economy. 'Happy -would it have 
been, if the internal relations of this fine country had presented 
no greater obstacles to its prosperity than its external, Po- 
kuid has sufficiently shown how a state, notwithstanding all its 
patriotism, may become the victim of its constitution ? 

38. To this may be added the evils caused by 
the abuse of paper money. No one of the lead- 
ing states of Europe has suffered so long and so 
severely on this account; but the causes of these 
evils, brought to maturity by the full formation of 
the mercantile system, unfortunately lay too deep 
to be removed by mere regulations. Thoy had 
their origin in the establishment of the bank of 
Vienna, which appears to have been designed noa. 
for a money machine ; but although at particular 
periods it probably might be of service, yet great 
foreign wars, which could only be carried on 
with specie, brought with them new wants, new 
embarrassments and troubles. 

Fm. NicoLAi, Beschreibung finer Reise dure), Deutschland 
•xf die Schireiz. 1783, 12 vols. 8vo. The leading source 
lot Aoalrian statistrcs of that time, and the only one for the 
hiitofy of the bank of Vienna. 

39. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, tliis 
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monarchy offered immense resources to the 
prince who knew how to govern it aright. And 
i7«o-nB6. 1^^^ g^y j.j^jg jg^ j.^ g^j^y jjjjg ^jjjj respects the 

rights of his subjects, and wishes not to rule as 
a despot, is exempUfied in the reign of Maria 
Theresa, whose greatness consisted far more in 
her virtues than in her talents, and whose praise 
is still the theme tif all the nations she governed. 
Unhappily the new maxims of government in- 
troduced by Joseph H., were exactly the reverse. 
With too little energy to effect a violent reform, 
too impatient to produce a gradual one, and too 
open to conceal his projects, he stirred up op- 
position in every quarter, while he believed he 
was establishing all in the best manner possible. 
What might not have been the result, had a 
longer life and more stability allowed him to 
1790. persevere in his designsl As it was, he lefl his 
dominions either in open rebellion, or on the 
point of becoming so. 



VIII. THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 

Turkwli 40. The Porte, having sunk into a defensive 
°"'^'™' position, and only on compulsion taking part in 
the affairs of the North, was no longer an ob- 
ject of dread, but rather, the mark towards 
which the desire of aggrandisement was directed. 
Its pohtical importance, as respects Europe, had 
thus undergone a complete change. AVriters, 
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too, exposed its internal weakness ; but by Conwi 
forming their judgments according to an Eu- 
lopean standard, they ran, in many cases, into 
l^tTor. 

Mfatoiret tur Ui Turcs el Us Tarlares, par le Baron de 
1785, 4 vols. 



change*. ^^™ 
1740-1796. 



lis period, may be gathered from the foregoing 
Letch. Most of the great relations of the con- 
aient, were controlled by Frederic II. The 
(art he played was that of a conqueror, ambi- 
tious but considerate. He owed it to himself 
and his kingdom, to maintain the system esta- 
bUshed by the conquest of Silesia ; still this sys- 
tem was at first founded in pure selfishness. 
The alliance of Austria and France, however, 
rmsed him to the rank of protector of European 
hberty. Who else coidd have secured it 1 On 
the preservation of the Pnissian monarchy, 
therefore, depended the balance of power, not 
only in Germany, so long as that alliance con- 
tinued, but in all Europe. In this sense Frederic 
was called, and was in fact, the arbiter of Europe. 
Would that he had kept strictly to this glorious 
character ! 

42. The bad direction given to politics by the 
cabinet plans for the aggrandisement, and the 
compact formation of their states, has been al- 
ready pointed out ; yet the magnanimity of the 
rulers prevented their degenerating below a cer- 
o 2 
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General tail! poiiit. There might be much selfishness in 
1740-1748. the pohcy of Frederic and Catharine, but nothing 
j-urkish little or mean ; even their selfishness led to a 
certain degree of stability. Rulers however 
magnanimous die, though not the love of ag- 
grandisement ; and experience has unhappily 
proved, that even the virtues and moral dignity 
of sovereigns, may sink under the corruption of 
cabinets. 

43. Much alarm, too, was necessarily excited 
by the levity with which some of the greatest 
potentates of Europe at once set at nought 
the fundamental principles of European policy. 
Catherine led the way, by attacking the balance 
of power. She might have had reasons for this 
proceeding, but what appeared simple in her, 
was contemptible in her numerous imitators. 
Two systems were likewise introduced into po- 
litics during this period, which could not but 
have a banetiil effect. The first of these, was 
the common practice of making secret articles 
in public treaties, (the bane of all confidence in 
a political system) ; and the other, was the abuse 
of guarantees. What are the guarantees offered 
by great powers, in general, but one sword 
more placed in their hands to be used at their 
pleasure ? And how entirely so, when, as in 
the case of Poland, they guarantee their own 
acts of injustice ? 

44. Practical political economy, though vari- 
ously modified in particulars, upon the whole re- 
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Bained the same, notwithstanding the rise 
nany heterogeneous theories. The general land- " 
ax of the physiocj-ats was favourably received ; 
but it was found impracticable to make this the 
only tax ; and if the doctrines of Adam Smith 
could not prevail even in England, how could 
it be expected they should do so in foreign 
countries? The narrow views of Frederic II., 
a consequence of the mercantile system, and the 
Still narrower ones of Joseph, were powerful 
obstacles. It was, nevertheless, a great step for 
society in general, that agriculture, and with it 
the lower orders of the community, obtained a 
much higher consideration in the eyes of all 
practical men. The abolition or amehoration 
of personal villanage or feudal service, was de- 
manded in a tone that prevailed in several coun- 
tries ; and the promotion of agricultiu-e was at 
least practically adopted ; generally, however, 
only as far as could be done without forsaking 
the ancient maxims. The contest respecting 
the free trade in grain affords the best com- 
mentary on this subject. 

DiaJaguei tttr le commerce dea bleds, par l' Abbe Galliani. 
Lond. 1770. A Specific for the system -mongers. 

Die Freiheit des Gelreidehaadeli in einem Gutac/ilen erorlert 
von G. P. S. NoBRMAN. Hamh. 1802, 8vo. 

45. The effect of the mercantile system on 
ilitics, therefore, was not diminished, but 
Strengthened, in proportion to the endeavour of 
governments to get a share of commerce for 
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U Gene™! re- themselves, and to exclude others. The regu- 
mo-'i786. lation of their mutual commercial relations by 
treaties of commerce excited jealousy and va- 
riance, sometimes in the contracting parties, 
sometimes in a third; and colonial trade, and 
the new disputes respecting the rights of neutral 
flags, (see below,) afforded ample matter for con- 
tention. 



The commercial treaties of thia period, very important tram 
their influence on politics, were: 1. One between England 
and RuBsia, June 20, 1 766, for twenty years ; greatly in favoai 
of British merchants settling in Russia. 2. The treaty be- 
tween England and France, Sept. 26, 1786, for twelve yean. 
A mutual encouragement to the importation of British manufiu- 
turea, and French wines and brandy, by means of diminished 
duties ; much to the disadvantage of French manufactures. 3. 
The treaty between France and Russia, Jan. 11, 1787, for twelve 
years. A mutual encouragement to the introducdon of French 
wines and Russian iron, soap, and wax, by means of reduced 
duties, also tavourablc to the merchants settling in either 
state ; and a definition of the rights of neutrality. 

46. In this period, war became, in the fiillest 
sense of the term, an art, and the system of 
standing armies reached its highest perfection, 
both in the larger and smaller states. The art 
however degenerated into trifling and trickery; 
soldiers were taught rather the parade exercise 
than the use of arms. A long peace naturally 
produced this evil, which even the genius of 
Frederic could not overcome. 

47. Much greater evils than this were found 
in the military system of this period; we may 
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^particularly notice the immense augmentation 
made to the armies, by the enlistment of foreign 

I troops, who were generally distributed as garrisons 
into fortified towns ; the almost exclusive pre- 
ference given in promotion to birth, and next to 
niority ; and the degradation of the common 
loldier by a disgraceful discipline. From these 
ils consequences ensued, which were the more 
tangerous since outward splendour rendered 
ijem less perceptible. 



Gemnl re- 
1740-1786. 



HI. Colonial Affairs from 1740/0 1786. 

1. The settlements which the European na-c 
ions had planted beyond the Atlantic, and which \ 

I heen growing for almost three centuries, 
;an in this period to ripen. Colonies of all 
kinds, became in themselves of more importance 
' than ever. But a succession of circumstances 
and events arose, which, although perhaps fol- 
lowing the natural order of things, had not been 
expected. 

2. Great Britain, diu*ing this period, acquired 
a vast superiority over all the other states in 
colonial possessions. The foundation of this 
was her nr.vy, which enabled her, during war, 
not only to keep up a constant communication 
with her distant colonies, but at the same time, 
to prevent her enemies from doing the same, by 
nhich their trade became ruined. It must not 
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Colonial howevcT be less ascribed to the spirit and genius 



inclined to commerce, regarded their colonies 
with anxious care, as that on which it chiefly 
depended, 

3. Her possessions in North America, extend- 
1764-1782. ing from the Mississippi to the great St. Law- 
rence, and from the ocean to the Allegany moun- 
tains, were enlarged at the peace of Paris, by 
the acquisition of all Canada and Florida, (see 
above p. 37.) Never did British authority seem 
more firmly established in these regions; but 
events soon proved that it never was less so. 

4. The desire of independence is natural to 
flourishing agricultural colonies ; because a new 
nation gradually becomes formed within them. 
In America, this desire is augmented by long 
nourished principles of democracy, a leaven of 
which had introduced itself into the government 
of almost every province ; a slighter political 
dependence upon the mother state, and the 
feeling of gro%ving strength, already tried in the 
seven years' war. Nothing seemed wanting but 
some ground of quarrel ; — the result was inevit- 
able. 

5. This ground was not wanting long; but it 
arose not so much from a feehng of oppression, 
as a question of right : this was, whether the 
British parliament had a right to tax the co- 
lonies ? Parliament maintained the atfirmative ; 
the colonies denied it, because they were not 
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I represented. — ^The Americans, almost from 
foundation of their colonies, had been trained to '^jg .-g„ 
the discussion of political and religious rights ; Amei^^il^ 
and were particularly adapted to maintain a"'g-^_[,gj 
principle of this kind to the last extremity. 
But the enforcement of a stricter trading mono- 
poly with respect to the colonies since the peace 
of Paris, and the lessening the contraband trade 
with the French and Spanish possessions, must 
have increased their discontent, in proportion as 
it lessened their commerce. 

The first dispute arose in 1764, occasioned by Grenville's 
Stamp Act, paased March 22, 1763. Great commotions im- 
:'iii«liat«ly produced in all the provinces, especially in Mhs- 
Mchusetts and Virginia, and a congress convened at New 
York in October, which publishes a declaration of the rights 
of the people.— Repeal of the Stamp Act by the Rockingham 
gwlmiiiistration ai^r Grenville's resignation, March 19, 1766 ; 
bat the principle was at the same time confirmed hy^the bill, 
declaring the supremacy of the Parliament in all cases what- 
•oercr. 

I 6. Though the flame was prevented from 
'breaking out at present, the fire still continued 
to smoulder ; disputes arose in some of the pro- 
vinces, sometimes with the governors, sometimes 
with the troops ; an opposition was already 
formed, with men of the highest influence at its 
bead. Among them was Franklin ; but so little 
was the true state of affairs knovm in England, 
that, after another change of ministry, Towns- 
hend deemed it possible, by means of indirect 
duties imposed by parliament, to maintain its 
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' Colonial authority and to carry into effect the object of 
i74o"i786. government. 
Americui Duties on tea, paper, glass, and colours, by the Revenue Act, 
1TG~4-17S3 J'™s, 1767- The proceeds of these duties t 



for America, which should be wboUy a 
9 for conferring ri 



o form a civil list 
it the disposition of the 
r, pensions, etc. 

7. The opposition to the right of taxation 
was renewed, especially in Massachusetts, whose 
capital, Boston, was the principal seat of the 
opponents. A voluntary agreement to make 
use of no British commodities, a sure mean of 
injuring England, was immediately entered into 
1770. and acted upon. Lord North was soon after 
placed at the head of affairs in England, which 
again gave way, but not sufficiently to satisfy 
the Americans. 

Repeal of all the duties except that on tea, Feb. 1770. 
However trifling the duty retained, it was still a tacit asser- 
tion of the right of England to tax America ; a principle which 
the colonists were determined never to admit. [This was felt 
in the English house of commons, where Mr. Pownal moved 
the abrogation of the whole of the duties, but his amendment 
was lost by a majority of sixty-two.] 

, 8. To what could such half measures lead, 
hut to greater distrust ? The more tlie Ameri- 
cans examined the subject the more fully they 
were convinced of the justice of their cause ; and 
the press, by an immense circulation of pam- 
phlets had already produced here the same con- 
sequences, to which it afterwards led on a much 
larger scale in Europe. England, nevertheless, 
still persevered in her half measures, but leaving 
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the application of them to the East India Com- Coiooml 
k pany, the first insurrection broke out in Boston. itXitbg 



I 



Determination of t)ie Americans not to purchase tea an war. 
which a tax hod been levied. — The East India Company "^■"*^ 
embarrasaed ; and after the repeal of the export-tax in Eng' 
land, attempt to gain (be AmericarB by a cheaper price. — But, 
nevertheless, measures were adopted to prevent the importa- 
I don of tea, and a cai^o of it was forcibly seized and thrown 
^ into the harbour, in Boston, Dec. 2(i, 1773. 

The Hittory of the American Recolulion, by David Ramsay. 
Lond. 1791, 2 vols. 8vo. The calm account of a contem- 
porary who waa informed of all the facts, and participated in 
die events. 

Sloria delta guerra dell' i/idependenza degli Stall Uniti (f 
America ; scritta da Carlo Botta. Parigi, 1809, 4 vols. 8vo. 
A history of the revolution, compiled from the best authorities 
with care, and well written. — For the investigation of the 
priociple of right, we quote ; 

Der Urtprung und die Grundsaize der Amerikanischen Re- 
volution, von Friedr. Gehz. in hia Hist. Journal, 1800, vol. 2. 
For a deeper insight, the contemporary British loumala are 
necessary, such as : 
I Gentleman't Magaxiite, 1764 — 1784, and others. 

9. This event drove England to more decided 
measures. The harbour of Boston was closed 
up, and acts were passed which annihilated the 
charter of Massachusetts. This was in fact the 
cause of the general insurrection ; as the other 
colonies saw, in this proceeding, the inseciuity 
of their respective constitutions. 

The Boston Port Bill passed March 25, 1774, and on the 
SOth of May, acts for erecdng a royal court of justice, etc. in 
Haasacbuietts. — Boston was occupied by Engltah troops. 
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CoipnW 10. The other colonies readily united in this 

1740-17B6. cause, and measures were taken for convoking 
American a general congress, with rare moderation and 
mi-1782. order; such as were only possible in a country 
where there existed no mob. The resolutions 
of the congress, while theyresisted the pretensions 
of parliament, were by no means directed against 
the crown. 

Congieas opened at Philadelphia, Sept. 5, 1774. — A reso- 
lution passed to suspend all commerdal intercourse with 
England. 

11. England was thus brought to the alterna- 
tive of either making concessions or entering 
upon civil war. What could be lost in case of 
the former ? What could be gained by the 
latter? Even the most successful termination 
of the war could scarcely be expected to insure 
a lasting dominion : — ^The risk bore no sort of 
comparison with the prol)able advantage ; — and 
there were not wanting men of prophetic spirit, 
who advised a compromise ; though no one had 
sufficient penetration to discover, that the loss 
of North America would be a gain to England. 
The eloquence even of Chatham and Burke 
were ineifectual against the ministers. The pro- 
vinces were declared in rebellion. 

An address voted by parliament against tlie rebellious pro- 
Tincials, Feb, 9, 1775. An attempt made by lord North's 
conciliatory bill, Feb. 20, to induce them to tax themselves, 
with the reservation, however, of the supreme authority of the 
parliament. — The propositions of Chatham. Jan. 20, and 
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Burke, March 22, to secure the ancient rights of tlie colonies, C 
were rejected in both houses.— Hostilities begun by the battle 'I 
t Lexington, April 19. — New troopa arriTe from England in 
It was still hoped tliat a few regiments would be sufii- 
» maintain America ! 

12. The war hastily begun on the part of 
he colonies, by the fruitless expedition against 

■Canada, necessarily became defensive ; and who 

|;Bo capable of maintaining it as Washington '! 

f There was need, not of a Cassar, but of a Fabius. 

For though the British might ])ossess separate 

seaports, had not the Americans the country, 

with all that it contained ? 

Expedition against Canada under Arnold and Montgomery, 
Oct, 1775, frustrated by the relief of Quebec, by Carletou, 

»May. 1776. Boston evacuated by Howe, March 17 ; on the 
iOtber hand, Long Island was captured to Aug., and New York 
iKcame the chief seat of the war. Washington's inmiortahty 
■■ a hero, rests not on splendid days, but laborious years ; not 
OR rapid success, but enduring perseverance. 

13. This increased animosity naturally gave 
an easy entrance to the idea, which had been 
widely propagated by statesmen and the period- 
ical press, of an entire separation from the mo- 

:r country. Only in this case could assistance 
hoped for from Europe ; and the sending out 
lof German mercenaries seemed to render this 
levitable. Declaration of indepenuence BYJu|y4, 

THIRTEEN UNITED STATES. NoVUS StEclonim 

Uur ordo. 

Conmm Sense, by Thomas Paine, 1776. Perhaps the 
Bnost important pBinplikt for general liislory. 
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Coiaaiii 14. After this great step, but one happy blow 

i74(M786.'was wanting to procure the colonies allies in 
Ame/ican EuTope. This was done by the capture of Bur- 
1761.1782. goyne and his troops. The issue of trifling en- 
gagements here, was followed by greater conse- 
quences in the affairs of the world, than the vic- 
tories of immense armies elsewhere. 

Attempt of the English to attack the coloniea on the rear, 
by invading them from Canada, under Burgoyne. He was 
surrounded by Gates, and capitulates at Saratoga, Oct. 16, 
]777. 

Die Beru/ireise uach Amerika, oder Briefe der Genendin 
von Kcidesel walu^nd ihres sechsjahrigen Aufenthalts daselhst; 
(herausgegeben yon Heinrich xliv. GrafcnReuss.) Berlin, I80I, 
Bvo,, wife of the commander of the Brunswick troops, and an 
eyewitness. In English, under the title of: 

Letters and Memoirs relating to the n'ar of American Inde- 
pendence, and the capture of the German troops at Saratoga. 
By Madame de Ribdesel. New York, 1827. 

15. This event opened an entrance to the 
couit of Versailles for the previous proposals of 
Benjamin Frankhn. The independence of Ame- 
rica was acknowledged by France, and a war 
with England thereby decided upon. This was 
a victory of the cabinet against the expressed 
iuchnation of the king. — What a grand mistake 
it made ! That the war should become a mari- 
time war, and that it should spread to the two 
Indies, lay as much in the e.\isting political rela- 
tions, as that Spain should be shortly involved, 
though only as the ally of France, and at last 
Holland. It thus became a war for tlie domi- 



nion of the seas, and was prosecuted by France, colonial 

»for some time, with more success tliaii usual. nwAiae. 
Treaty of amity and conrnieree concluded between France American 
■nd America, Feb. 6, 1778. War with England, Marcli 24. r^-17B2. 
Tndecisive naval battle at Quessant, July 27. Commencc- 
ment of the naval war in America and West Indies, under 
d'Eitaing, September. Capture of St. Dominique, by the 
French, Sept. 7 ; Senegal, Jan. 30, 1789 ; St. Vincent, June 
1 6 ; Grenada, July 4 : on the other hand, they lose St. Lucia, 
Dec. 14, 1778. Commencement of the war in the East In- 
dies ; capture of Pondicherry, Oct. 1778. Attack on Hyder 
All, Sept. J 780. A naval war tJiere, under Suifrein and 
Hughes.— Spain takes a share in this, June 1779, and a junc- 
tion of the French and Spanish fleets takes place, but leads to 
nothing. Minorca taken, Feb. 5, 1782; and a protracted 
siege of Gibraltar, gloriously defended by Elliot, from 1779 lo 
Oct. 1782. — England declares war against Holland, already 
a^otiuttiDg with America, and wishing to join tlie armed neu- 
trality, Dec. 20, 1780. Indecisive naval battle at Doggers- 
bank, Aug. 5, 1781. But Negapatam lost, Nov. 12, and 
Trincomale, Jan. 15, 1782, and St. Eustace in the West In- 
dies. The BritiEh naval power was thus almost a match for 
that of all the rest of western Eiuvpc, and acquired an abso- 
lute superiority, by Rodney's new naval tactics, after the 
great battle off Gaudaloupe, April 12, 1782. 

16, The fate of America, however, had to be 
decided on land, and not on the ocean; and 
however much assisted by the French auxiliaries 
under Rochambeau and La Fayette's enthusiasm, 
Washington has the glory of having struck the 
decisive blow. The surrender of lord Com- 
LwaUis extinguished all hope of success in the 
English nation. 

Expedition ai'.'unEt ihc southern state.t ; Charleston taken ; 
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Coloniil but Cornwallis was surrounded at Yorktown, and forced to 

mo"i7B6. capitulate, Oct. 19, 1781. 

17. Nothing but a change of ministers, which 
1 1364-1782. took place upon Lord North's retirement, was 
required to produce peace. This had long 
been desired, and clamorously demanded by the 
English nation; but had now to be concluded, 
not only with North America, but also with 
France, Spain, and Holland. It could not be 
purchased without sacrifices ; but it was, in 
reality, the peace with Holland, which caused 
the most difficulty ; because England wished to 
gain from Holland some compensation for its 



After lord North had retired, March 20, 1782, a 
was at first organised under Rockinghani, who died July 1 ; 
in this, Shelbume and Fox were secretaries of state. Shel- 
burne's administration followed (Fox having resigned) till 
March 14, 1783. He being forced to retire, after the conclu- 
■ion of peace, a coalition was effected between lord North and 
Fox till Dec. 18, when William Pitt, placed at the head of a 
new ministry, Dec. 23, 1783, continued in thia post till Feb, 9, 
1601. NegotiationB of peace were entered upon at Versailles, 
and preliminaHes signed with America, Nov. 30, 1783 ; with 
France and Spain, Jan. 30, 1783 ; which were changed into a 
definitive peace, Sept. 3. 

a. Peace betrveen England and jfmerka. 1. Tlie inde- 
pendence of the thirteen United States acknowledged. 2, The 
boundaries so fixed, that the great western territory was relin- 
quished to [he Americans. 3. They continued to participate 
ID the fisheries of Newfoundland. 4. The navigation of the 
Mississippi left common to both parties. 

Ambassadors ; from England, lord Oswald ; fi'om America, 
Franklin, Adams, and Laurens. 
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b. Peace between England and France. 1. All conquests 
I in the West Indies restored, and Tobago resigned to France. 
[ S- In Africa, Senegal ceded to France, in return for the gu«- 
[ nntee of Gambia and Fort St. James to England. 3. All 
I conquests in the East Indies restored. The allies of France ' 
1 (Tippo Saib), invited to accede to the treaty. 4. The parti- 
\ dpation of France in the fisheries of Newfoundland enlarged, 
I and the isles of St. Pierre and Miguelon ceded. 5. It was 
I mutually agreed to conclude a treaty of conunerce within two 
I years. 

NegotiatorB : from England, lord Fitzherbert ; from France, 
' die count de Veigenncs. 

c. Peace between England and Spain. 1. Spain to retain 
I possession of Minorca. 2. Likewise of all Florida. 3. All 
I- other conquests restored. 4. It was likewise promised that 
I * treaty of commerce should be made within two years. 

Negotiators: Lord Fitzherbert ; and from Spain, the count 
I «f Aranda. 

d. Peace between England and Holland. Though Hol- 
rland, by the preliminaries of the other states, was included 

in the truce, yet preliminaries with her were first signed 
under French mediation at Paris, Sept. 2, 17S3, and a defi- 
nitiTe treaty, May 20, 1784. Conditions: 1. Negapatam 
ceded to England, under the condition that it should be re- 
■tored for an equivalent. 2. All other conquests restored. 
S. The navigation of all the Indian seas made free to the 

^HjEngliah. 

^^B Negotiators: From England, the duke of Manchester; 

^^K^m Holland, Van Berkenrode and Brantzcn. 

^H 18. No other war of modern times has led to 
^^tach vast consequences as this in the affairs of 
mankind. Not the least of these is the founda^ 
tion of a new republic across the Atlantic : a 
Europeans, not belonging to the Euro- 
political system, independent by its own 
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might and its own productions, and at the same 

, time called by its situation to take an active and 

"large share in the general commerce of the 

1764-1782. world; yet without the need of standing armies, 

, and without cabinet policy. What a different 

state of things must arise here from that which 

we have in Europe ! 

The new republic — established without any internal revolu- 
tion of the single states, (only trifting changes were neceSBary,] 
- — languished at first under its liberty. The first constitution 
was a federative government, without strength and without 
credit. But the changed eonstitution of 1TS9 gave it all the 
solidity that a federative state can possess ; as it placed the 
executive power in the hands of a president, in connection 
with the senate; and the legi.slative, (confonnably, in most re- 
spects, to British fonns,) in the two chambers, the senate and 
house of representatives, not however without the participation 
of the president. Public credit, too, was established by a 
system of finances for the union. To Wasltington the preti- 
dent, thft new state was not less indebted than to Washington 
the general. Only by committing the high offices of the 
state to great men can this union be preserved, 

19. Commerce would naturally feel the first 
influence of the new repubUc, and almost every 
maritime power was eager to form treaties with 
it. But the republic, almost destitute of capital, 
traded most readily with that which would give 
her the longest credit ; and the commerce with 
England became far greater, now fi-ee, than it 
had ever been when restricted. Even now it 
might be foreseen that America would become 
a maritime power worthy of her descent ; her 
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naval force, however, was upon a very small Coion{«i 
scale, till in the later sea-wars of Europe, it sud- n^iTijAO. 
denly grew and acted in a manner that asto- 
nished the world. nsi-naa. 

20. While this war, by establishing the inde- 
pendence of America, gave, contrary to all ex- 
pectation, a vast impulse to the increasing com- 
merce of England, its progress was not much 
less aided by the sudden decline of the trade of 
Holland, wliich, once overthrown, never acquired 
sufficient strength to sustain the powerful com- 
petition of its rival, into whose hands the great- 
est part, if not the whole of it, fell. 

21. The American war also gave rise to a new. Armed 

t extraordinary, and very important political com- '""^ ' ^' 

• bination — t/ie armed neutrality. This had its 

* origin in the north, but its influence was soon 
^ spread over the rest of Europe ; and, however 
^ accidental its rise, the want of some such power 

was too universally felt at the time ever again 

to be lost sight of. Its object was the protec- 

I tion of the rights of neutral flags. Uncertain as 

) was the issue, Russia shone as the support and 

\ centre point of the new system, around which 

all the neutrals rallied. Though tlie necessity 

of this power died with the return of peace, 

every naval war must necessarily renew it ; 

and it will depend solely on the situation of 

' the kingdoms engaged, whether, and in what 

t manner, this new political engine shall be cm- 

I ployed. 
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CdIdquI Firat declarittion of an armed neutrality made by Russia, 

mo-i7B6 ^'"''■28,1780. It demanded: 1. That neutral vesaela shouJd 
Arnied *"'' ^^ tratn port to port, and along the coasts of the bellige- 
Neutralily. rent powers. 2. That the property of enemies should be 
free in neutral vessels, with the exception of contraband, 
which was restricted to arms and the actual munitions of war. 

3. Accurate definition of what a blockaded harbour should be. 

4. That this definition should serve as a rtde in judging of the 
lawfulness of prizes. 

Declared accession of Denmark to the aimed neutrality at 
the invitation of Russia, July 9, 1780 ; of Sweden, July 21 ; 
of Prussia, May 8, 1781 ; of Austria, Oct. ; of Portugal, 
July 13, 1782. The Enghsh anticipated tlie declaration of 
the accession of Holland by a declaration of war, Dec. 20, 
1780.— In the answers, (April 23,) England expressed no 
explicit opinion respecting the principle. It was recognised 
by Spain (April 18), and France (April 25), 

M^aire ottpricii hhloriqite mr la neulraliU arm's el son 
origine, suivi des piecei jiLstiJtcatioes par M. .Le Coute de 
GoRZ, (at tliat time Prussian ambassador at Petersburg;) 
1800, 8vo. What gave rise to lliis system was the seizure . 
of two Russian vessels by the Spaniards ; and the Spanish 
blockade of Gibraltar; (the English had not dared to renew 
their regulation of 1756, see p. 40, in this war), hut its true 
cause was, the necessity of count Paniu to counteract the 
influence and projects of the British ambassador, sir James 
Harris (lord Malmesbury). Thus this intrigue led to a 
greater object than it could have had any notion of. 

Von Dohh's Denlmurdigkeiten, B. II. [North American 
Review, No. lix, page 308, etc] 

UEY^'B.t.s'a MiicellancooM Uiitorlcal Wrillngs,Th. i,p.344i 
contains, in the treatise entided, An Examination of the Ques- 
tioim respecting the Claimi of I lie Armed Neutrality, the ne- 
cessary explanations of the law of nations bearing on the aub- 
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22. Though England lost its ancient colonies coiouiai 
in America, it still retained its njiw acquisitions, i7<o-i786. 
Canada and Nova Scotia, which became ofj™*^, 
greater importance, as it was hoped they would 
make up for what had been lost. As the value 

of these possessions increased in the eyes of 
the mother countiy, they became greater ob- 
jects of her care. The repeal of the Test act 1774. 
led to the introduction of so mild a constitution 
into Canada, whose inhabitants were mostly ca- 
thoUc, that culture was no longer limited to 
Lower Canada, but was so extended in Upper 
Canada, that a government of its own was 
deemed necessary for it. Hahfax in Nova Sco- 
tia now remained the principal harbour belong- 
ing to England on the continent of America. 

23. The British possessions in the West In- Briti>h 
dies had been extended by the cessions made at isdwi. 
the treaty of I'aris. Of these, however, Tobago 
was restored to France by the peace of Versailles. 
The state of the colonics had been improved by 
the grant of several commercial pri\'ileges ; but 
successive wars, the attacks of the maroons, (nm- 
Bway negroes,) and the dreadful storms, which 
repeatedly devastated the principal island, Ja- I 
xnaica, towards the end of this period, almost , 
annihilated the expectations which had been I 
formed of the advantages that would be reaped 
from these possessions. The independence of 
America would indeed have been the ruin of 
the British West Indies, had not necessity tri- 
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I umphed over the niaxims of the mercantile sys- 
1740-1™. tem. 

Wai Ths """ commercial privileges consisted, partly in the 

Indies. opening of free ports, 1766, on Dominica and Jamaica, for 
general trade with foreign coloniea in their own vessels, (es- 
pecially for the necessaries of life, and the slave trade,) partly 
in a free commerce with Ireland, granted January, 1 780. 
The emancipation of America would have exposed tlie West 
Indies to famine, had not the former commerce, though cir- 
cumscribed, been still permitted, April 4, tTKS. 

/i descriptive account of the iile of Jamaica, by W, Beck- 
roBD. 1790, 2 vols. 8vd. 

24. The African colonies had been improved 
for nearly twenty years by the possession of 
Senegal, by which the gum and .slave trade had 
fallen into the hands of the English. There 
seemed indeed a natural connection between the 
latter and the West India colonies; but the 
markets for slaves opened for foreign colonies 
in the free ports, and the entire freedom allowed 
in this traffic, during this period, unhappily con- 
curred to give it an increasing importance. 
1786. While the voice of humanity grew louder and 
louder in its condemnation, the independence of 
America gave rise to the foundation of a colony 
of free negroes at Sierra Leone on the coast of 
Africa itself, which was intended to prove that 
slavery might be dispensed with. 

All the still existing duties, payable to the African com- 
pany, were abohshed 1749; it had been deprived of its mono- 
poly in 1697.— The colony at Sierra Leone settled in 1786, 
mostly by the negroes of the emigrant royalists. A noble 
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Lmonument of humanity I TliougU the lending object was not Coloni 
mediately attained, who can say to what it may lead! 
/in accounl of the colony of Sierra Leuncfrom iujifit 
AlUhment. 1795, 8vo. 

25. But the East Indies became during this Bmish 
I period the greatest and most magnificent theatre 

of the colonial policy of Britain. Its merchant 

princes became conquerors, and founded an em- 

pircj which in a short time far exceeded the 

mother country in extent and population. The 

company now appeared under the twofold form 

^^ of merchants and rulers; while England became 

^kthe great market for the merchandise of India, 

^^■md the gulf into which its riches were drawn. 

^^K TraHtactiont in India, from the commencement of the French 

^^MR- iM 1756, lo the conclusion of the late peace, 1783. Lon- 

^^^Oiii 1786, 8vo. A German version lias been published by 

H. C. Sprenoel, under the title, Geschichte der wichligsten 

Ittdiichen Slaalsreranderungen von 1756 bit 1783. 2 Thie. 

1788. The moat valuable as a general outline. 

RoBT. Orme's History of the Military Trantaclionn of the 
British N^at'tan in Tndostanfrom the year 1745. Lond. 1778, 
2 toIb. 4to. — A version of this also has been given by 
AwiBBSHotK, Die EngUinder in Mien, 2 Thle. 1788. 

A thort Hi*lory of the Eatl India Company, by Fr. 
EussBL. Lond. 1793, 8vo. 

26. This great revolution in the European af- 
Urs of India was prepared by the fall of the 

rMogul empire. While that retained its power 
the Europeans could scarcely appear on the 
continent othermse than as merchants. But, di- 
vided in itself after the death of Aureng Zeb, no?. 
the predatory invasion of Nadir Shah gave a 1739. 
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, CoiooiBi final blow to tliis tottering empire. The name 
i' 1740-1796. of sovereign still remained ; but the governors 
^ made themselves independent, and the subject 

nations began to shake off their fetters. 

Of the governors (subabs and nabobs) to tbis time, tbe 
most important are ; tie suboh of the Deeean, (the Nizam,) 
on whom was dependent the nabob of Arcot, or the Carnatic; 
the nabob of Bengal, of Oudc, and the rajah of Benares. 
Among the nations, the Patans bad long been formidable, and 
the Mahrattas and the Seiks, wcic still more so. 

27. Both the French and English soon en- 
deavoured to turn these circmnstances to their 
advantage ; to the former however, at first, for- 
tune seemed to have allotted the dominion of 
India. Had Labourdonnaye and Dupleix under- 
stood each other, who could have wrested it 
from them ? By their dissensions, however, and 
the incapacity of the French government, whicli 
did not know how to turn the talents of such 
men to advantage, the precious moments were 
lost that might have given India to France. 

Madras conquered by Labourdonnaye, Sept. 21, 1746, when 
a dispute arose respecting it with Dupleix, governor of Pondi- 
cherry. Fall and recall of the former ; Pondicherry besieged 
in vain by the English, Aug. till Oct., 1748, and Madras re- 
stored by tbe peace of Ais-la-Chapellc. (see p. 18.) 

Histoire du Siege de Potidicberri/ sous le gouvcrneaient de 
M. Dupleix. 1766, 8vo. 

28. The rivalry thus revived between the two 
nations, was carried to a high pitch by the at- 
tempts of Dupleix, who endeavoured to make up 
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for an unprofitable commerce by territorial pos- Colonial 

Sessions. An opportunity of doing tbis was i740-i7H6. 
llbund by interfering in the quarrels of the na- S"'j^'Li-, 
Itive princes ; first in the Carnatic, on the Coro- 
Imandel coast, where the contiguity of the prin- 
Itapal settlements made it almost impossible to 
Mrdo otherwise. This could not be difficult in an 
■ empire thus fallen to pieces; but it was facili- 
Itated even more by the base and venal ( 
Etion of the native princes, than by anarchy itself. 
■By the superior talents of Dupleix the French 
Bsicquired a general predominancy, tiU the break- 
sing out of the seven years' war. 

DiBpates in the Carnatic in consequence of Dupleix sup- 
porting the elaima of Muzzefar Jung to the Decern, and of 
Chundaiukheb to Arcot ; against whom the English defended 
their cUent Mohammed Ally, who finally maintains himself in 
Arcflt, 1756. The recall of Dupleix, who was followed by the 
unfortunate Lally ; while at the head of the British troops, the 

' formidable Clive was forming under the warrior Lawrence, gave 

Wtbe latter the superiority. 

L 29. But it was during the seven years' war, 
that the company founded its extensive empire. 
The superiority of British arms triumphed 
even in India. The conquest and dismantUng 
of Pondicherry established from this time the 
British dominion on the coast of Coromande], 

.notwithstanding the restitution of that city by 

I the peace of Paris. 

Hostilities begun in the Carnatic, 1758, after the arrival of 
t spread over the whole coast, especially to Tanjorc. 
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I — The British presen-ed the superiority, and Masulipatam was 
ir^T'nBfi ^l*^"' I'SO' """^ Pondicherry, Jan. IG, 1761. The northern 

Sntiih Circar was given up by tlie Nizam, 1766 ; and the nabob of 

Eaillndiei. (he Camatic rendered perfectly indcjwndent. 

The History and Management of the East India Company, 
yo!, i, containing the afliiirs of the Camatic ; in which the 
rights of the nabob arc explained, and the injustice of the 
company proved. Lond. 1779i 4to. Comes down to 1755. 

30. But the English soon discovered that it 
cost more to maintain Coromandel than it was 
worth ; and that a territorial dominion could 
only be estabUslied in India, by tlie possession 
of the countries about the Ganges, and especially 
Bengal, where factories had already long e.xisted, 
as well as great territorial revenues. The nabob 
himself gave them an opportunity of attempting 
this ; and Clive founded the dominion of the 
company with greater ease than he himself had 
expected. No struggle was required here, such 
as the Cortes and Pizarros had sustained in Ame- 
rica; for the base and simple Mogul nobles 
readily played the game of the British. 

As eariy as 1690, (see vol. i, p. 256,) tlie British had a fac- 
tory at Calcutta ; and, in 1 699, in consequence of an insurrec- 
tion, they had secured it by the erection of Fort William. 
Capture of Calcutta and Fort William, by tlie nabob Seraja 
Dowla, June, 1756. The captives incarcerated and Hulfered 
to perish in the Black Hole. Expedition of Clivc against 
Madras, 1757. Calcutta reconquered, and a decisive victory 
obtained at Flassey, June 26, by the treachery of Mir Jaflicr, 
now appointed nabob of Bengal instead of his brother-in-law, 
but deposed, in 1760, by Clive, in favour of his son-in-law, 
Mir Cosiir; but as the latter, impatient of alavery, rebelled. 
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Mir JaffierwiiH again appointed nabob, July 10, 1763. 
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scLTet of ruling under tlie name of others was found out; but 1740.17(15, 
it was now scarcely necessary to have recourse to this decep- Uriiish Eut 
lion. It cost, however, one more struggle with the subah of l""*'^- 
Oude, 1765, to whom Mir Cossir and the great mogul, who 
had been driven from the Mahrattas, had fled, to secure the 
]>osaessioii of Bengal to the English. 
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31. Surrender of the Devani of Bengal, with 

B revenues and the right of collecting them, to 

' the company, by the great mogul ; the nabob 

becoming their pensioner. Thus the company, 

ha\'ing previously acquired the commerce, now 

^»obtained the government of the country, though 

^Kthe shadow of it was still left to its former 

Haulers. 

^^Ki. Treaty lA Allahabad, between lord Clire and the great mo- 

^^^(lil, (as apparent sovereign,) respecting the resignation of the 

Devani of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, Aug. 12, 17G5, for an 

annual payment of twelve lacks of rupees. 

^L 32. The company from this time became the 
^■drulers of an extensive and opulent country ; but 
Bifae expectation that its riches would be greatly 
B;increased thereby, was soon shown to be fg,lla- 
Praous. A clashing of interests arose between the 
functionaries — between the directors in England 
and their officers in India. The former still re- 

^ceived the moderate profit of the trade between 
^dia and Eiurope ; but they wished to augment 
fee commercial dividends, by the territorial in- 
come they now possessed : the suqilus of which, 
however, their agents in India were bent upon 
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Lpplyirg to their own advantage. The most im- 
i74o"n86. portant branches of the domestic trade of that 
Briiish country, too, were abandoned to the subalterns 
* residing there. Thus the wretched Bengal had 
to endure at once nearly all the evils that tend 
to crush a nation — a corrupt and tyrannical go- 
vernment, and the most oppressive monopolies. 

The principal evils were : 1. The change of the established 
hereditary rents of fermB of the zemindare and ryots, (greater 
and leas fttmiers,) into annual rents. In a country where al- 
most all landed property was held by rents, all security of 
possession disappeared at once ; and numerous extortions took 
its place. 2. The bad admiuistration of justice, and the ap- 
plication of British laws. 3. The monopoly granted to the 
government, in 1765, of salt, betel, and opium, the great ne- 
cessaries of life in India. 4. The yearly exportation of hard 
money to England and China. 5. The losses in discounts, 
occasioned by the defective system of coinage.— The ruin of 
the country would have been inevitable, even without the ter- 
rible dearth of 1770 and of 1771. 

The most important works to which these disputes gave rise 
in England, are : 

Consideratiotii oh the affairs and thepreaeitt state of Bengal, 
by W. Bolts. Lond. 1772, 3 vols. 4t«, Agmnst the com- 
pany. As an answer : 

j4 vle» of the rise, progress, and the present state of the 
English governmitit in Bengal, by Mr. Verklst. London, 
1772, 4to. The second and third volumes of Bolts, contain 
the answer lo this. Only single acts of oppression can be re- 
futed or exculpated ; the truth of the general oppression was 
soon established by the results. 

A. F. Tyttler's Considerations on the present state of In- 
dia, London, 1815, 8vo., contains the best historical survey 
of the system of possession and farms in India. Even in the 
well-intended regulations since 1772, the burden eventually 
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devolved on the poor ryots or peasants ; 



nbile the zemindars 



Colonid i^^H 

aSain. .T^^H 






33. A dominion usurped with so much vi- ^ 
lence, must necessarily remain for some time in 

a state of great weakness ; and in Hyder Ali, 
sultan of Mysore, the Enghsh met with a much 
more formidable opponent than they expected. 
The impossibility of procuring a sufficient supply 
of European troops, led to the dangerous expe- 
dient of organizing a body of native troops, which, 
contrary to what might have been augured, has 
hitherto answered very well. 

Tirst war against Hyder Ali, (who had usurped the govem- 
it of the Mysore, from 1760,) and his ally the subah of 
1767- But the company gain over the latter, Feb. 
1768. Still Eucccasful invasion of the Camatic, and peace 
concluded before the gates of Madras, April 3, 17C9. The 
conquests of both parties restored, and free trade for parties. 
But Hyder Ali had discovered what he could accomplbh. 

34. Amid these great revohitions, the internal 
organisation of the company still continued the 
same. The directors in England were the 
chiefs, under whom stood the governors of the 
four presidencies, independent of one another. 
Each acted on his own responsibihty ; and of 
course it frequently happened that the most im- 
portant transactions might occur, before orders 
could arrive from England. These great defects, 
which, were regarded as a principal source of the 
evils that arose, it was proposed to remedy by a 

Btew act of regulation. A new organisation of 
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Colooisi the company was to take place ; the government 
I7«"i786.iin India was to be consoUdated into one; and 
British rendered in some measure dependent upon the 
crown. 



" Act for establishing certain regulations for the better man- 
agement of the affairs of the East India CoTnpany," passed in 
May, 1773 ; introduced into India, Oct. 177+. Its principal 
objects; 1. Improvement in the election of directors: none 
to hold thcur seats longer than four years. 2. No person to 
vote at their election who had not possessed their stock twelve 
months ; and the qualification for directors was raised from 
stockholders of £500, to holders of .£1000. 3. The governor 
of Bengal made governor-general of all British India, with the 
highest authority both in civil and military aftairs ; assisted, 
however, by the supreme council, consisting of four members 
with a restraining power; and where a difference of opinion 
should arise, the affair to be decided by the majority. 4, 
The right of making war and peace, and of negotiating with 
the native princes, vested solely in the governor-general and 
the supreme council. 5. A high court of judicature erected, 
consisting of a chief justice and three puisne judges ; the ap- 
pointment of these judges resting in the crown : but appeals 
might bo made from this court to the privy council. All re- 
gulations, civil and military, to be laid before the secretary of 
state in England ; the king having the power to annul them. 
Warren Hastings, governor, 1772, was the first governor-ge- 
neral, 1774 — 1785. 

The whole act is in Rvesel's Collectwnt, etc. (vol i, p. 
190, etc.) 

35. By these new regulations, the affairs of 
India were brought almost completely under the 
control of the English government ; but still 
much more was done for the company than for 
the inhabitants of India. The supreme govern- 
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lent here became more concentrated, though calonU J 
"iiot without occasional disagreements with the i7^o"i786. 
other presidencies. Under the sway of the ar- Britiih 
bitrary, rapacious, and experienced Hastings, op- 
pression became reduced to a system. There 
could be no lasting peace, consequently there 
jpould be no seciu-e state in India. The usual 
Sound of conquest took place. Oppression gave 
to resistance— resistance to war — war to 
expenses — expenses to new oppressions. Thus 
arose the Mahratta and other wars ; tiU at 
^Jength conquest became necessary to existence. 

^^B The Mahratta wars were firat occasioned, by the protection 
^^^ven by the Bombay government to the uEurper Ragobah 
{RagOMxul Rotj), against the rajahs Boosla of Berar, Sindia 
of Ougcin, and Holkar of Malwa, but whom they afterwards 
gave up by the peace of 1776i in consequence of a change in 
the policy of Calcutta, wliere the supreme c 
tabliahcd. Renewal of the war 1777. Bold march of God- 
dard Irom Calcutta to Surat, which necessarily alarmed all 
the Mahratta chiefs. General alliance of the Mahrattas, the 
Nixam, and Hyder A!i, against the company, 1779, just about 
the time when the war breaks out witli France, New and 
dreadful invasion of the Camatic by Hyder Ali, 1780, where 
he maintains himself two years. Great distress for money, as 
the war had spread over almost every part of India; and con- 
sequent exactions and revolutions in Benares, in Oude, etc. 
with the most revolting acts of injustice, while tlie i 
war witli the French is going on, at the same time, under 
SutTrcin, and Hyder is assisted by French troops. 
ration of the allies extricates England from this embarrassment. 
Pea<^ concluded with the Mahrattas, May 17, 1783. Reslo- 
B-4Btioa of nil conquests ; and the English obtain the exclusive 
iit of trade. In the peace with France, Pondicherry and 
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Colonial the other conquests are restored, Nov. 30, 1782. Hyder Ali, 
'^'"j (fNov. 9, 1(82), thus had to prosecute the war alone, which 

J- - . . hJ8 son and successor Tipjjo Saib terminated by the peace at 

£a>ilndies. Mongalore, March II, 17S4. Conquests also here restored, 
and the trade left free to the English. — Great acta of injustice 
and oppression brought to light in 1788, by the trial of 
Warren Hastings ; but no restitution made or punishment in- 
flicted for them. 

The Trial of Warren Hailingi before Ike Court of Feert. 
Lofld. I7S8, 2 Tola. 8to. ; also Buxee's Worh, vol xi, xii, 
8vo. 

Article! of Charge of high crime against W. Hastings, by 
Enu. BuaKE. Lond. 1786, 8vo. 

Memoirs relative to the slate ofhtdia, by Warren Hastikgs. 
1786, 8vo. His own account. 

Geich'ichte dcr Maralten bis aiifden Frieden mil England, 
von M. C. Spbehgel. Halle, 1786. Comes down to 1782. 

/i History of the Mahrattas, by James Grant Daff. Lond. 
1726, 3 vols. 8vo. The principal work on this subject. It 
comes down to 1815, and its author had a command in India. 

36. Notwithstanding, however, this fortunate 
conclusion of the war, and the extension of the 
company's territory in Bengal, by the capture of 
Negapatam, it was still evident that it could not 
long continue in its present condition. All its 
exactions did not enable it to fulfil its engage- 
ments with the government ; and its affairs were 
considered in a state of bankruptcy. It had 
been felt, too, during the last war, more acutely 
than ever, that the company formed a state 
within the state. The necessity of a stricter 
dependence on the government had become so 
obvious, that all parties agreed in it. Fox at- 
tempted to effect this without success during his 
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short administration ; but the object was soon coioniii 
after attained by Pitt's East India bill. nto-nm 

M Fox's East India biU, brought into parliament Nov, 18, Bmi»h 
■1T83, rejected in the house of Lords. Contents: 1. The^'^"''*' 
existing direction to be entirely abolished ; and the company, 
in ltd political, commercial, and financial lelations, to be sub- 
jected to a board of control of eight persona, choaen by parlia- 
ment for four years. Its commercial afiairs to be managed 
by a committee of nine members of the company, subordinate, 
however, to the board of control, 2, The board to have in 
its gift all the places of the company, and, like the former 
court of directors, to he under the control of the king and the 
ministry. — Would not the board, thus organised, have consti- 
tuted a new state within the state 7 

A comparalke statement of the two bills for the belter 
gonernment of the Britith poasestions in India, brought into 
parliament by Mr, Fox and Mr. Pitt, mth explanatory ob- 
»«m:a(ion* by R, B, Sheridan, Esq. Lond. 1788. In fevour 
of this bU! : — 

Speech on Mr, Fox's East India Bill, by Esm, Burke, in 
his Warts, vol. ii. 

After Fox's ratirement, Mr. Pitt brought forward his East 
India bill, Aug. 4, 1784, the basis of the present government 
oflndia. Principal points : 1. That the former board of di- 
rectors should be continued ; hut 2. That it should be subor- 
dinate to a board of control, with regard to the political, mili- 
tary, and financial affairs of the territorial government of 
India. All despatches to be submitted to its inspection, and 
might be altered by it. 3. In the court of directors, a secret 
committee to be appointed, which should swear obedience and 
■ecrecy to the board of control. 4. The principal offices to 
be filled up by the directors, within two months after re- 
ceiving information of their vacancy — afterwards the king ap- 
poiats. The right of dismissing persons from these ofiices was 
vested in the king as well as in the court of directors. 5. The 
(npreme council of Calcutta to consist of the governor-general 
and three councillors ; the commander-in-chief being the se- 
VOI_ U. 1 
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Colonial cond in authority. The same regulations made for Madras 
1740-1786, *"^ Bombay, fi. The other presidencica strictly subordinate 



~ to the authority of the govcmraent of Calcutta ; the latler. 
East Indies. jjQ^g^gf^ to have no jiower to declare war, except defensive, 
without permission from England. Great power, however, 
was placed in the hands of the governor-general, acting on 
his own responsibility, in all extraordinary cases. 7- Accounts 
to be rendered of the property of those going to and return- 
ing from India ; and the defaulters punished. 

The whole act (afterwards improved by the act of 178G) 
may be found in Kussel's Collection, p. 294, and p. 342. 

37. The vast dominions of the company in 
the Indian peninsula, comprising the countries 
of the Ganges as far as Benares, the Circars, 
and indirectly the Carnatic on the Coromandel, 
with Bombay and other possessions on the Mala- 
bar coast, were thus brought under the autho- 
rity of the goverment at home, with respect 
to every thing except trade ; its commerce still 
remained in the hands of the company. Even 
this would scarcely have been left to it, but for 
the great importance of the China trade, and the 
immense consumption of tea. In this branch of 
their commerce they were greatly indebted to 
the ministry; as the commutation act, brought 
in by William Pitt, was the salvation of the 
company. 

The annual consumption of tea amounted at this time to 
about twenty million pounds, of which two-thirds were im- 
ported by smuggling. The duty on tea was changed by the 
commutation act, July 1 784, into a tax oa houses ; in 
consequence of which the smuggling trade ceased of itself. 

The complete act is in Russel's Collection, etc, p. 319. 
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38. Although by these proceedings the ex- Colon 
istence of the company, and the dominions of i74o™i78^ 
the British in the East, seemed secured, it still ^iTwH 

. EaitlndiM. 

m reality chiefly depended upon the choice of 
the governor and high officers ; England, per- 
haps, was not much less indebted to Comwalhs 
than to Pitt. Many ameliorations were made 
I in the condition of the inhabitants ; but the 
weeds of corruption arising from internal war, 
though considerably lessened, had taken too 
deep root to be eradicated entirely. 

39. This wonderftil extension of colonial ter- 
ritory and affairs, caused a corresponding in- 
crease in the navigation of the British, whose 

ips penetrated into every region of the globe, 
id were only stopped by the limits nature her- 
■fielf had imposed in eternal fields of ice. The, 
three voyages of Cook awakened a spirit of dis- 
covery, not much less than the enterprises of 
Columbus had formerly done. The islands of 
South Pacific ocean became as well known 
those of the Mediterranean sea ; instead of 
the precious metals, they yielded the sugar cane 
of Otaheite, and the flax of New Zealand ; and 
Cook himself started the idea of a settlement on 
le continent of New Holland, which, resting on 
le sure basis of agriculture, after a lapse of 
scarcely forty years, promises to outgrow the 
fostering care of the mother country, to afford 
her a rich reward, and to become one of her 
glorious descendants. 

1 2 
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Colonial Foundation of a colony in Sidney Cove, New South Wales, 

jf^JJ'l. Jnn. 1788, Probably the most durable monument which 

" riiisli ^'*' ''"^ ^"^ of his admitiiatration. 

ut lodlei. Arthuh Philip's voyage to Botany Bay, Lond. 1789, 4to. 
David Colliks's account of the Colony in N. S. Walei, 
from its frst teltlement in Jan. 1788 till 1801. Lond. 
1802, 2 Tols. 4to. 

Ftance. 40. The history of the French colonies is 
partly included in the foregoing. Their unfor- 
tunate geographical dovetailing with the British 
possessions never allowed the rivalship to expire. 
It was always to the disadvantage of France. 
By the great concessions she made at the peace 
of Paris, she lost all Canada, with several of the 
smaller Antilles ; and, the British navy having 
such a superiority, the preservation of her other 
colonies was exceedingly precarious. The course 
of events however was very different in the East 
and West Indies. 

41. The hopes of France in the East Indies, 
were built by Dupleix on territorial possessions. 
After these were lost in the seven years' war, 
and the English predominated in India, how 
could their commerce there flourish any longer, 
whether carried on by a company or not ? 

The flourishing period of French power in India was from 
1701. By the aid of Dupleix, it acquired tlie four Circara ; 
the island Sherigan in the river Cauvery, Masultpatam, and an 
extensive district near Carieal and Pondicberry. But the 
peace of 1763 restored every thing to the footing of 1749, (see 
p. 36), except that the dismantled Pondicherry and Carieal 
remained to France.^The India Company waa abolished, 
1769, and tlie tiade left open, with the restriction of returning 
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■hipB to L'Orient, Even ia its last throes, the mercantUe Colonial 

system had its influence. n«M786. 

42. France, however, could not be wholly Fnnce. 
driven from the East Indies, as the isles of 
France and Bourbon, unaffected by the troubles 
of the continent, could not be wrested from her. 
In addition to their produce, these served as 
staples for commerce, and as strong holds for the 
materials of war. But why, asked the physio- 
crats, do we attempt to carry on a direct trade 
to the East Indies by force, when the indirect is 
far more certain and advantageous 1 

Du commerce et de la compagnie des Indet, par du Pont. 
Paris, 1769, 8vo. 

43. France was much more fortunate in the 
West Indies ; for though she certainly lost here 
in extent of territory, and though the fortune 
of war and natural calamities retarded the pros- 
perity of the smaller islands, yet Domingo alone 
afforded her, in the latter half of this century, 
such an immense return, that it almost surpassed 
the expectations of the mother country, whose 
foreign commerce became almost entirely con- 
nected with this island. 

Tlic smaller islands were given up by the treaty of Paris, 
(lee p. 37) ; of these, Tobago fell again into the posscHgion of 
France. Martinique and Guadoloupe (see p. 34} both fell into 
tiie hands of the English, and the former island was long 
devastated by insects and hurricanes. Doniingo, on the con- 
trary, favoured by its fertile soil, and neither desolated by 
nature or war, grew in prosperity. Its two thousand plants- 
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I tjons, towards the end of tliis period, yielded produce to the 
amount of about one hundred and seventy millions of !ivres,{al- 

— most aa much as all the rest of the West Indies,) the great 
markets for which were Bourdeaux and Nantes. 

Nouvelles considuralions sur St, Domingue en reponse de 
M. H. Dl. par M. D. B. Paris, 1780, 2 vols.— But espe- 
cially the third vol. of Bryan Edwards, (See vol. i, p. 182.) 

44. On the other hand, the possessions on 
the American continent, both in Guiana (Cay- 
enne) and Louisiana, whicli was ceded to Spain, 
remained of little importance, notwithstanding 
the absurd endeavours to make something of the 
former. How far the introduction of spices may 
answer, it is impossible at present to determine, 

Louisiana, with West Florida, which appertained to it, was 
ceded to Spain hy France, April 21, 1764, iu exchange, (which 
waa never effected,) for the Spanish portion of St. Domingo. 
Spanish policy and tyranny reduced the colony to the verge of 
ruin. — Great efforts made to colonise Guiana, in 1763, to 
make up for the loss of Canada. Of twelve thousand persons 
who emigrated to this colony, the greater part perished of 
hunger within a year. — Spices introduced from the Isle of 
France, whither Poive had brought them, in 1770, from the 
Moluccas. 

CiiAMPioNY, (tat prhent de la Loalsiane. a la Ilaye, 1776, 
8vo. 

Collection de Mcmoires el de corrcipoTidancet o^delles sur 
Vadminiitratlofi des Colonics et nolammenl sur la Guiane 
Fran^aite et Hollandaise, par V. P. Malouet, Paris, 1802, 
5 vols. 8vti. A rich collection of materials. 

[ HoUaniL 45. With regard to the Dutch colonial affairs, 
this period was that of their decline and felL 
While other nations were making such rapid ad- 
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vances, to have stood still would liave been to Colonial 

go back; but the hidden disease, from which 1740-1786. 



I 



the colonies, as well as the state in general, had Holland. 
long been suffering, was brought to a crisis 
by the unexpected war with England. If the 
wounds inflicted by this war on its commerce 
had not been incurable, they would have been 
rendered so by the domestic convulsions which 
soon followed. What are colonies without navies 
to protect them ? 

46. As the possessions of the Dutch in the 
East Indies consisted almost entirely of islands, 
it is evident that they could not be immediately 
effected by the revolutions in Hindostan : even 
the loss of Negapatam might easily have been 
borne. Still they were not without an injurious 
influence. But the moral causes which had long 
been bringing on the decline of the East India 
company, were more dangerous than the poli- 
tical; and there can be no doubt, that even 
without the latter, the company would not have 
escaped bankruptcy. 

As further causes of the decline of the compan^r in this 
period, (see yol. i, p. 322), we must consider: 1. The great 
maiiocre of the Chinese on Java, 1740, under the pretence of 
a conspiracy. 2. The loss of tlic ludinn coasting trade, both 
in India itself, and to Persia and Arabia, by the rivalry of the 
English. 3. The continued bad regulations mode with respect 
to DBvigation. 4. Above all, the war with England and the 
loss of Negapatam. 

Contidiration tur Vital priient de la Compagnie Hol- 
iks Indct Orientaki, par M. le Bakon d'Imhov, 
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L Coloniil ci-devant Gencral-Gouvemeur. 1741. Publialied as an Ap' 

" DuBoiSi Fiet des Gouterneura, etc. vol. i, p. 287. 

47. The Dutch West Indies, possessed of 
greater commercial freedom and a different con- 
stitution, suffered much less from the evils which 
afflicted the mother country. The colony of 
Surinam was in a very flourishing condition from 
1767. the middle of the century ; and the islands of 
Curasao and St. Eustace, were frequently, during 
the wars of the other maritime powers, the marts 
of the West Indies, while the republic preserved 
a neutrahty. Here it was that the war with 
England inflicted the most incurable wounds, 
and prepared the dissolution of the company, 
which had been renewed in 1674. 

Some changes took place in the possession of Surinam, as 
the West India company (vol. i, p, 258) sold two-thirds of it 
to Amsterdam, and the family of Sommelsdyk, hut the latter 
again relinquished its portion to Holland, in 1770. The Su- 
rinam company, however, who weTc the proprietors of the 
island, never possessed more than the government and the 
right of levying tuxes ; the trade was open to all the Dutch. 
In its most flourishing state, 175U-1780, the annual value 
of its produce amounted to ahout eight millions of guilders, 

Statistiache Beachreibung del Bcsilzungen der Hollander 
in Ainerika, vom Prof. Lveder. 1792. The first part, all 
that has beea published, only comprises Surinam. 

Spain. 48. The Spanish colonies suffered much less 
than the others by the rivalries and wars of the 
mother states. The islands were the most diffi- 
cult to attack ; and the immense regions of the 
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continent of America were secured by their size. CoionUi 
Though the regular trade with the mother coun- i74o"i7B6. 
try was interrupted by the wars, the contraband, Spain. 
on the contrary, proceeded, and even increased. 
The quiet internal prosperity seems to have been 
little affected by them. 

Conquest of Porto Bello, 1740, and especially of Havannah, 
1762, by the English, were the only losaes of any conse- 
quence to the Spaniards during this period. Both cities were 

restored at the peace. — By the possession of the small islands 
Aimohon and Fernando do Po, which Portugal ceded to her 
in 1778, Spain acquired possessions in Africa for carrying 
on the slave trade. 

49. The extent of their American possessions 
were but little changed. For Florida, first re- 
linquished (see p. 37) and afterwards recovered, 
(see p. 97,) Louisiana (see p. 118) had already 
afforded an equivalent ; but its deserts were re- 
garded as a security against the smuggling trade 
with New Mexico. The ancient settlements 
still continued the most important, and their in- 
ternal increase in connection with their extent, 
now rendered new poUtical divisions and regula- 
tions necessary. 

The new political division of Spanish America was settled 
by the r^ulation of 1777, and the erection of the vice-royalty 
of Buenos Ayres, and the government of New Mexico; New 
Granada with Quito having been already, in IT.IU, raised 
into a distinct vice-royalty. From this time there were four 
ftreynatot, ( vice-royal lie b) ; 1. New Spain, (Mexico), 2. 
Peru. 3. New Granada. 4. Rio de la Plata and Buenos 
Ayres. Besides which, there were, independent of these, the 



Colonial capttanms g, 
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lea: 1. Mexico. 2. Guatimala. 3. Cliili. 
Cuba and Havannah. 6. Porto Rico. 7. 
- Louisiana, (ceded 1801), and Florida, (ceded 1821). 8. Do- 
mingo, (ceded 1797). After the cession of Louisiana, Florida 
yiaa attached to Cuba. The number of the Audienc'iai was 
augmented to ten. (See vol. i, p. 8J>). 

(Randel), Netiere Staatshtnde vm Spanien. II. Theil. 
Berliu, 1787- Compiled with much care and judgment, from 
the best authorities. 

50. Of far greater importance still, were the 
new commercial regulations, which, after the 
deliverance of Spain from the assiento treaty, by 
the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, knocked off at once 
the old fetters by which trade had been encum- 
bered. The mother country retained, indeed, 
the exclusive right to trade with the colonies; 
but both this, and the trade of the colonies with 
one another, wert ananged on more liberal prin- 
ciples. 



American commerce advanced, stop by step, to freedom. 
The galleons ceased as early as 1748, (see voL i, p. 91,) and 
single ships were subsequently introduced, (raster ships,) sail- 
ing to South America, at no fixed time, from Cadiz, whither 
the trade had been transferred from Seville, in 1726. — In 
1765, the trade to the Spanish West India islands was opened 
to all Spaniards, and from nine Spanish harbours, in consi- 
deration of a duty of only six per cent. — This liberty was ex- 
tended, in 1779, to Buenos Ayrea, to Peru, Chili, Santa Fe, 
and Guatiniaia. The fleet still continued to sail to Mexico, 
(vol. i, p. 91); and did not even obtain a freedom, restricted 
to six thousand tons importatiou, till 1786. But the most 
important relief of all was, the diminution of all duties by the 
new tariffs of 1778 and 1784. — The trade of the American 
colonies among themselves had tdready been thrown open by 
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the regulation of 1774-- 



-A regular commuiucation with the Coloidd ' 
1740-1788. 



were established tliroughout all Spanish America. 

The Boutbons have caused no collection of colonial laws to '**'"' 
be compiled, as the house of Hapsburg did, (see vol. i, p. 83 
sqq.) UouRooiNti, Voyage ai Eipagne, torn, ii, i« here the 
prindpal authority, (see p. G3.) 

I 51. These new arrangements extended also to 

\ the Asiatic possessions, the Phihppines. Their 

trade to America was, indeed, still carried on by 

the galleons to Manilla, (see vol. i, p. 133,) but 

to promote a direct intercourse with Spain, a 

■ Philippine company was established, which did 

I not, however, meet with all the success that was 

expected. 

The company of the Philippines was formed May 10, 1785, 
by ahareholders, especially of the old Caraceas company, now 
broken up. The ships went by way of Peru to Manilla, and 
returned to Spmn by way of the Cape. Manilla made a free 
port, with freedom of trade to Asia. — Court cabals and wars 
soon palsied the activity of the company. 

Cboue, after die Spanische Hartdlungsctnnpagnic Jer Phitip- 
pitiat in : Woltuann, Geschichte uad PolUik. 1800, 3 vols. 

I 52. It can hardly be denied, that the colonies 
^ gained more by these regulations than the mo- 
ther country. The latter, it is true, still re- 
mained the channel through which they must 
obtain the produce of foreign industry ; but then 
I their own productions had increased and multi- 
I plied at a most extraordinary rate. With com- 
I merce, too, the circle of ideas had become ex- 
I panded; and the science and growing intelU- 
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' cohinui gence of modern Europe, found an easy and 

nJo?i786. liappy welcome, which the hierarcliy and inqui- 

sition were unable to repress. 

PoTtugat. 53. The changes in the colonial affairs of 

j Portugal arose in part from her quarrels with 

[ Spain, but far more from the administration of 

I Pombal. Her colonial policy became, in general, 

I more concentrated in Brazil. With regard to 

I her possessions in Asia and Africa, (Madeira ex- 

I cepted,) she could not even conceal from herself, 

I that they were every day becoming more insig- 

I nificant. 

I The contest with Spain arose respecting the colony of St. Sa- 

I crament, (see vol. i, p. 259,) and its smuggling trade ; cspe- 

■ cially since the colony, with its territory, had been ceded to 
I Portugal by the peace of Utrecht, 1713. A compact, mode in 
I 1750, respecting the exchange of this colony for seven Spanish 
I missions to the Indians of Paraguay. Thia gave rise to a dis- 
I pate with the Jesuits, the foundera of the missions, and was 
I opposed by the Indians. The compact was annulled, 1761, 
I and new altercations arose, which finally plunged Spain into a 
I war, 1777- Capture of St. Sacrament and the island St. 
W Catharine. In the peace, St. Sacrament was secured to Spain, 
r but St. Catharine was restored. An exact settlement of 
I boundaries between Brazil and Spanish America, was adjusted 
I ■ to the advantage of Portugal, Oct. 1, 1777. The attempt 
r to found a kingdom in Paraguay has been unjustly charged to 

the Jesuits. How could extensive missions exist, unless con- 

I ducted as theirs were 1 

I 54. The regulations introduced by Pombal, 

I relative to Brazil, had their foundation partly in 

I his political system, partly in his hatred of the 

I higher nobility and the Jesuits. The confisca- 




I 
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tion of tlie property of the great families there, coioniai 
as crown lands, was intended to mortify the for- nVo^iTBG. 
mer, and secure Brazil to the crown. By the Ponugai. 
erection of privileged commercial companies, 
commerce was to be regulated, and taken from 
the Jesuits. Greater e\'ils were to do away the 
smaller ! Yet, in spite of these measures, agri- 
culture seems still to have flourished in Brazil, 
as the exports were always increasing. 

Brazil was politically divided into nine governments, aix of 
which were on the coast : 1. Rio Janeiro ; 2. Bahia, (the two 

most important;) 3. Pemambuco ; 4. St. Paulo; 5. Ma- 

lanhao ; 6. Gran Para ; and three in the interior : 7. Matto 
Grosso ; 8. Goyas ; and 9. Minas Geraes ; all three abound- 
ing ia gold, and the laat in precious stones. Each had ita 
own governor, who was immediately imder the crown. Some 
contained subdivisions. 

The trade with Brazil, hitherto open to all the Portuguese, 
vras carried on under the protection of four squadrons, to Rio 
de Janeiro, Bahia, Pemambuco, and Marauhao with Gran Par&. 
Instead of this : formation of the commercial company of Ma- 
ranhao with Gran Para, chartered, June 6, 1756 ; and on the 
same plan the company of Pemambuco and Paraiba, July 30, 
1759. Principal regulations ; 1. The capital of both to be 
raised by shares. 2. Each to have its supreme board of di- 
rectors (Junta) in Lisbon. 3. Each to have the whole trade, 
both to export and import, of their respective provinces, (that 
of Pemambuco with the exception of two or three ports;) 4. 
Their buainesa to be strictly wholesale, — On the other hand 
the fleets to Rio Janeiro and Bahia were abolished, and the 
trade thrown open, Sept, 22, I7G5; (ao also to Angola, 1758, 
and to Mozambique from India.) Several lucrative branchea 
of the trade were, however, monopolised by the crown. — The 
consequences of the entire emancipation of the natives, in 
1755, cannot be determined. 
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Coloni»l The complete charters of the two compaDiea in the Collec^ao 

mC^178e ^"- (*^^ P- '^^-^ ™'' '' '"^ """""' 1755 and 1759. That of 

r ! — the company of Pernamhuco is almost verbatim a repetition 

^^ ' oftheprevioiisoneof Maranhao. — The law for the emancipation 
of the Indians in Maranhao, June 6, 1755, (extended so aa to 
comprehend all Brazil, May 8, 1758) ; Collee^ao, vol. i, recites 
the former ordinances on the suhject from 1570, eepecially 
those of 1647 and 1680, which it repeats word for word, and 
complains of the little good they had done. 

Deniu^ 55. The northern states also continued to 
take a part in colonies and colonial trade. The 
possessions of Denmark in the West Indies re- 
mained, indeed, the same, (see vol. i, p. 325,) 
but their culture increased, and the wars of other 
nations frequently made their harbours staple 
places of the highest importance. 

A Danish West India Company was formed, 1734, with 
exclusive commercial privileges for the whole of tlie Danish 
West Indies. Upon its dissolution) in 1764, the trade was 

thrown open. 

BQ. In the East Indies Denmark still kept 
possession of Tranquebar, and the East India 
Company, whose charter had been renewed, 
carried on a successful trade, both with India and 
China. Without even a pretension to aggran- 
disement it had nothing to fear from the envy of 
the powerful. 

After the downfal of the o!d company, 1730, a new one was 
chartered, 1732, with funds partly permanent, partly transfer- 
able. Their patent, (renewed, 1772,) estentled oidy to China, 
and not to India, which was open to all, under certain condi- 
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tions. New regulation ; nnd the company relieved by the Colonial 
cesaion of their Indian possessions to the crown, 1777. 1740*1786 

Geiehichte des Privatlmndeh und der jetz'tgen Ferfatiung 

der Beiitzungen der Diinen in Ofttndien, voa A. Henninos, 
Hamb. 1785, BvD. {Oder: OegenwitTtigcr Zuttand der Eu- 
ropoertn Ostindien, Erster Thiel.) Compiled from original 
docoments. 

57. In Sweden the company instituted at swedeo. 
Gottenburg, (see vol, i, p. 325,) carried on an ad- 
vantageous Indian trade, yet almost exclusively 
to China. In the West Indies, also, Sweden ob- 
tained a firm footing, by procuring the island of 
St. Bartholomew from France. 

The charter of the East India Company was renewed, 1 747, 
17fifl, and 1786, each time for twenty years. St. Bartholomew 
was obtained in exchange for commercial concessions, luiy 1, 
17B4. 

58. Even distant Russia not only partici- Russia. 
pated in the Chinese trade, by means of caravans, 

but after the discovery of the Kurili and Aleutian 
islands, carried on hunting, and established a 
trade in peltry there, which led at last to set- 
tlements on the coasts of North America, and 
the erection of a commercial company for this 
particular object. 

An intercourse waa opened with China as early as 1692, by 
Peter I., of which Kiachtn became the principal seat. This 
trade remained a monopoly of the crown, tUl it was thrown 
open by Catharine II. in 17C2. 

59. Where can we find a more interesting 
subject for contemplation than in this spread of 
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Colonial European dominion over half Asia^ nearly all 
^^i70f{ America, and the coasts of Africa and Australia ? 
■^^^^ Though lust of gain may have been its first ob- 
ject, yet it was acquired, and has been since 
maintained, by intellectual superiority. If the 
barbarians still remained barbarians, the Euro- 
peans at least preserved their civilisation, even 
beyond the Atlantic. Their creations have pros- 
pered too well — ^the seeds of cultivated intelli- 
gence have been scattered too widely, and have 
taken too firm root, to leave any fear of their 
future decay, however various may be their 
fate on the different soils on which they have 
been sown. Who can conceive the ultimate 
effect of all this? What mind can penetrate 
the boundaries of the immense prospect it has 
opened to our view. 



SECOND PERIOD. 

From 1740 to 1786. 



PART THE SECOND. 



I 



HISTORY OF THE NORTHERN EUROPEAN 
STATES-SYSTEM. 

For want of a general history of the north, we must mention 
here, at the beginning : 

Hittoire de I'Annrckie de Pologne et du dimembrement de 
cette ripuhllque, par Cl. Rhulhiekb. Paris, 1 807, 4 vols. 8vo< 
Conf. the critique of Ddfokt de Nemou&s, in Europ. Annalen, 
1812, St. 8, 9. It goes down to the first partition of Poland, 
1772. Properly a leading work only for the history of the 
Poles, but important for that of the whole north ; compDed 
&om actual observation. Id this respect a capital work ; but 
the perfect historian is not formed in the great world alone, 

lie (Euvret posthumes de Frederic 11. apply to particu- 
lar &Ct8, 

1. The north of Europe stood, during this Nonhera 
period, after the aggrandisement of Russia, in a 1740-1786. 
closer connection with the west than formerly ; 
but, except the period of the seven years' war, 
its influence was ratlier of a diplomatic than 
military character. Notwithstanding, therefore, 
that we have been compelled to glance occasion- 
ally at the north in the foregoing period, it still 
requires its own separate history. 

VOL. 11. K 
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l-HoTtherti 2. The relations of the north certainly, from 
1 mo-"i786. this time, depend in a great measure upon 
~ Russia, but in a very different manner during 
the first half of this period to what they do in 
the last. The accession of Catharine II. forms 
the epoch ; and the period naturally divides 
itself into two sections, before and after that 
event. 



I. From 1740^0 the accession of Cnl/iartne II., 1762. 



3. In this period the north of Europe offers, 
in a political respect, a perfect contrast with the 
former. Not a single prominent character ap- 
pears, either on the throne, in the cabinet, or in 
the field. Personal interests and passions, fre- 
quently of the most detestable kind, decided re- 
specting the foreign, no less than the domestic 
relations of the states. While the leading em- 
pire was vegetating mider an indolent, but on 
that account a no less cruel despotism, anarchy 
was organised in the two bordering monarchies. 

1. RcssiA. After the short but stormy reign of the minor, 
Iran the third, from Oct. 9», 1740, to Dec. 6, 1741, a revo- 
lotion raised Elizabeth, youngeat daughter of Peter 1,, to the 
tlirone. Her away, {till Jan. 5, 1762,) beginning with the fall 
of foreigners, (see vol. i, p, 347.) seemed about to bring back the 
empire to its ancient state of barbarism. Foreign affairs, di- 
vided between the privy councillor Lcstoc and count Bcstiis- 
chef Riumin, chancellor of the empire, after the overthrow of 
the former, (Nov. 13, 1748,) come wholly under tlic manage- 
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ment of the latter, till he also {Feb. 171.^) prepared his own N on hem 
M. The state subsisted, hecauae it could not fait asunder ; i'j^t'i762 

and was irapoaing, not by its spirit, but by its mass. 

Respecting Lestoc and Bestuchef, see BuscHino's Maga- 
ain, 1768, B. ii. Russia. N. 3, 4. 

2. Sweden, nnder the reign of Frederic of Hesse, (f 1751,) 
ttnd yet more under his successor Adolphus Frederic, was rather 
an aristocracy than a monarchy ; and tbe civil broils fomented 
among the various factions of the nobility, by the rankling 
hatred of Russia, seemed teeming with danger in a state where 
actual poverty made foreign subsidies so acceptable. Thus 
this kingdom became an instrument, as it were, in tlie hands 
of the foreign power who could pay most. And as for the 
factions of Syllcnborg and Horn — of the Kali and the capt, as 
they called themselves- — though in principle the former was 
for war aud the latter fur peace, yet amid the various changes 
which took place, they became nothing more than a French 
and Anti- French party, 

Des Ghafen R, F. zu Lvrar hinterlauene Staaliscfirijien. 
Hamburg, 1793, 2 vols. 8to. Under 1, 3, 4, and 7, they give 
by far the best account respecting the internal relations of 
Sweden during this period ; which is perfectly confirmed by 
Fl ASS Ad's accounts. 

3. Poland, under Augustus III. and Briihl (vol. i, p. 328) 
was the image of anarchy at rest, as Sweden was of anarchy 
in action. To the people misery, to the nobles pleasures hod 
become necessary. And matters of state were among these 
pleasures, while tliey were managed by ladies. Among a 
people BO enervated, the Czartorinskies and Branickiea were 
able to form their projects and parties, without fear or trouble. 
Without attachment to Russia, but crouching under its feet, 
Poland possessed scarcely the shadow of liberty. As it could 
not protect itself, France and the Porte seemed to be its na- 
tural guardians : but even the alliance of France with Austria, 
(and consequently with Russia) was insufficient to arouse them 
Brom their lethargy ; and foreign influence, (additionally sop- 
ported by the political relations of Courland, see vol. i. p. 34S..) 

K'2 
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Noithero notwithstanding all that a Williams or a Broglio could do, waa 
1^40^1762 '''^'^ ^ '""'^ nothing more than projects. Relations of a very 
— different kind from those of policy were to decide the future 
destinies of Poland, after the youthftil PoniatowKki (nephew 
of prince Czartorinski) was introduced by the councillor Wil- 
liams into the grand duke's court at St. Petersburg, where he 
formed an alliance for himself. 

4. Dekuark, without a rival after the fall of Sweden, was, 
under Christian VI. (Sept. 15, 1746) and Frederic V., (Jan. 
14, 1766,) sufficiently happy in being able to retire within it- 
self. Even the Russian cabinet, under Elizabeth, owing to 
the political relations with Sweden, made the preservation of 
its Mendship with Denmark a maxim of state policy. Under 
these circumstances, what was wanting to complete the security 
of the latter power, had not the ancient feuds with Holstein- 
Gottorp still disturbed its prospects of the future ? 

5. For Prugsia, see above page 76. 

4. The period commenced, even under the 
empress Anne, with a Swedish-Russian war, 
(after the victory of the Syllenborg party at the 
imperial diet,) which was privately fomented by 
France, in order that she might not be thwarted 
in her designs upon Austria, by the intervention 
of Russia. Sweden actually expected to recover 
the lost provinces on the Baltic, including St. 
Petersburg ! The war, however, though con- 
ducted with very ill success to Sweden, was ne- 
vertheless terminated by the peace at Aho, much 
more to her advantage than she could have 
dared to liope for. A more lasting peace with 
Russia, was not purchased too dearly at the ex- 
pense of conceding the election of a successor, 
and a new adjustment of the boimdary line in 
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Finland. But the spirit of faction was not there- Northero 
fore destroyed, as it found perpetual encourage- nw-iTee. i 
ment and support in the machinations of France 
and Russia, the one power endeavouring to 
overthrow, the other to preserve the existing 
constitution. 

Sweden declares war on Russia, Aug. 4, 1741; loses tlie 
battle at Willemstrand, Sept. 2, and then all Finland, for 
which two generals, Lewenhaupt and Buddenbrok, suffer ou 
the scaffold. Peace concluded at Abo. Aug. 17, 1743. Con- 
didoDs : 1. The Kynicn made the boundary, by which Petcra- 
hurg is made secure. 2. Adolphua Frederic of IIolstein-Got- 
loip, according to Elizabeth's wish, is appointed next suc- 
cessor to the crown of Sweden. 

6. The choice, however, which Elizabeth made, 
shortly after she came to the tlirone, of her future 
successor, had a considerable influence, not only 
on Russia, but on the northern states in general. 
The person she fixed on was her nephew, the 
young duke of Holstein-Gottorp, Charles Peter 
Uhich, who, by birtli, had an equally near pros- 
pect of succeeding to the Swedish throne, which, 
however, he resigned in favour of his cousin 
Adolphus Frederic. Tlie opening of such splen- 
did prospects to a collateral branch of the house 
of Holstein, must have been an additional cause 
of apprehension to the direct reigning line in 
Denmark, because the yoimg duke did by no 
means, in liis new hopes, lose the deepest sense 
of the old grievances of his house. The con- 
sequence was, a long series of negotiations for 
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Northern adjusting the ancient contests concerning Hol- 
i74o''i76a. stein and Sleswic, which left policy the lesson 
how dangerous it is to attempt to execute even 
the most useful projects at an unseasonahle 
time. 

The history of these protracted negotiations is given at 
large in : 

Sfaatssckri/len de» Grnfcn zu Lynar. Th. i. No 6. 

6. But after Frederic's appearance on the 
scene, the affairs of the west occupied the Rus- 
sian cabinet, far more than the affairs of Russia 
itself. The question was not, whether the in- 
terest of Russia was to be espoused, but whether 
1748. that of Prussia or of Austria. After the fall of 
Lestoc, the Austrian party was triumphant, to 
which not only Bestuchef, (for thus only could 
subsidies be obtained from England,) but Eliza- 
beth herself — -it may be doubted if she knew 
why — was devoted. 

Kuasia mode an alliance with Austria, June 12, 1747| and 
a subsidiary treaty with Kn(i;land, foi hastening the peace of 
Ais-Ia-Chapelle. (See p. 18.) 

7- Whether the increase of Prussia threatened 
danger to Russia was a problem for speculative 
politics ; but the continued alliance with Austria 
and Saxony, which eventually led to an eager 
participation in the seven years' war (p. 29), was 
not viewed from so high a point. Though 
Russia, in the end, derived no aggrandisement 
from this war, it nevertheless first established 
in the west the renown of Russian arms ; just a 
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Sweden, by an equally Impolitic participation, 
lost its fame ; and while all the power of Russia 
was turned to this object, the Porte not only 
saw itself meanwliile secured, but even Poland 
could enjoy a kind of fallacious quiet, that pre- 
pared its fall. 

8. But this eager participation against Prussia 
created in the court itself such a division, that, 
in all probability, nothing but the fall of the 
perfidious Bestuchef prevented a revolution, n 
which he himself was desirous of producing. 
Three characters, so different in their principles 
and views as Ehzabeth, Peter, and his young 
wife Catharine, could not live in harmony, j, 
Elizabeth died opportunely, not only for Pre-'' 
deric, but perhaps also for herself. 

Biographie Peter's det Dntten ; Tiibingen, 1808, 2 Theile. 
— The firat volume UluBtrat«B the history before hia acceasion 
with diacernment and love of truth. 

9. It was easy to foresee a total change of 
pohtical relations under her successor, Peter III. 
He ascended the throne, in ill humour at the 
treatment he had received, enthusiastic for Fre- 
deric, and exasperated against Denmark. Yet, 
notwithstanding his alliance with the former 
(p. 34), his projects against Denmark might 
have met with great difficulties in the execution. 
But after a reign of hardly six months, a revolu- 
tion precipitated him from the throne into the 
grave ; and with his successor Catharine II. a ji 
new order of things began. 



Nattbem 
1740-1762. 



J 
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Korlhem Mhloire de la Revolution de Russe en 1762, par Rucliere, 

i'740°"i7fi2 — '^'"'^ work Could not be printed till after Calliarine'a death. 

'- — It is also annexed to the HisloWe de tanarekic de Polog) 

torn. iv. Though not free, perhaps, from single inaccuraciea, 
a still the leading work. 



II. From the accession of Catharine II. to the alliance 
vntk Joseph II. 1762— 1787. 

A good biography of Catharine would almost form a com- 
plete history of this period. Till wd obtain which, we must 
be content with : 

HislaWe de Catfmrine II. Impiratrlce de Russie, par J, 
Casteba. Tom. i. — iii. Paris, An VIII. Respecting the 
history of the court and other single topics, the author or 
authors give good information. 

1763-1787. 10. The accession of Catharine evidently con- 
stituted a new epoch, not only for Russia, but for 
the north in general. The ratification of the 
separate peace (though not of the alliance) with 
Prussia (p. 31) altered the relations of the north, 
by severing the alliance vrith Austria and leaving 
Catharine free scope. 

11. It is of great importance to seize rightly 
the prevailing ideas in the policy of this princess. 
Even great historians have spoken of the dicta- 
torship which she exercised or wished to exercise 
in Europe. But although her diplomacy encir- 
cled all Europe, slie yet knew how to separate 
most accurately her sphere of practical influence. 
This embraced only the contiguous nations, the 
north and the Porte, and never exceeded these 
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limits. Even personal aflronts coukl urge her Northern 
no further. Much of her greatness may be i763-'i787. 
merely conventional ; that her policy grew no- 
bler with the progress of time, no one has 
maintained; but history will not deny her the 
rare honour, of having correctly estimated the 
strength of her dominions. 

The indolent, and yet indiapensiible, count Fanin, was 
the miniatcT of foreign affairfi till 1781. But his influence 
was often outweighed by that of the fayoorite, prince Gregory 
Orloff. 

12. What a field for her projects was offered 
by her neiglibours ; Sweden, Poland, the Porte, 
in a state of anarchy, and all the other powers 
exhausted ! Under the name of a great Northern 
AlUance, comprehending also Prussia and Kng- 
laud, the principality of Russia was to be esta- 
blished; but soon forsaking such projects, she 
found in Poland the real theatre for her exer- 
tions. Its geographical situation must, of itself, 
have produced the various relations in which it 
stood with regard to the other powers. 

13. Wliat did Russia need in Poland, but the 
continuance of the existing anarchy ? Under 
the pretence of preserving its liberty and consti- 
tution, a dominion could be founded, for which 
the nation had, as yet, to be grateful. The oc- 
cupation of Courland, bad originally occasioned 
the altercation; but the vacancy of the throne, oci. s, 
occasioned by the death of Augustus III. brought "^' 
matters to a crisis. 
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Norihera Prince Charles ■was driven from Courlaml, and Biron was 

Ft 176i-"l7a7. ^'"^ P^' '" possession, 1763. 

14. To give a king to Poland was now the 
decided wish of Catharine, although the final 
elevation of her former favourite was the work 
of her minister, rather than herself. To give 
Poland a king ! how much did such a proposi- 
tion include, when Frederic, and Maria Theresa, 
and Mustapha were to be tlie spectators, and 
France left unnoticed 1 What obstacles were to 
be sunnounted in Poland itself, unless the deci- 
sion was to be immediately effected by the 
bayonet ? There was here no want of men of 
courage and experienced age. But what could 
individuals do, if the great body of the people, 
hstening to no reason, regarded foreign tyranny 
as more tolerable than domestic sway? Thus 
could the crafty favourite of the empress open 
an avenue, by which the imperious Repnin soon 
attained his object, and the finely conceived plans 
of reform of the Czartorinskies were frustrated. 
Stanislaus Poniatowsky was elected under Rus- 
sian arms. 

15. No power could be more interested in 
these proceedings than Prussia. But Frederic, 
without alhes, and the foe of Austria, solicited 
Russia's alliance ; in retiu-Ti for which he was 
ready to sacrifice Poland. Though perhaps his 
situation excused tliis policy, the danger and de- 
gradation of which did not escape him, there is 
yet a limit of compliance wliich egotism itself 
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does not readily exceed. That Frederic suffered Noriiiera 
the continuance of the Polish anarchy to be ex- nV-"i7B7. 
pressly made a condition, was a humiliating cir- 
cumstance, which posterity cannot pardon in a 
hero. Yet this great man was not wholly im- 
true to himself. He did not, at least, conceal 
from Poland, that it had nothing to expect from 
him. 

A treat; ot aJliiUice was signed between Russia and Frusaio, 
April II, 1764. The conditions were, a mutual defence and 
guarantee of all European possessions. ^The preservation of 
the constitution of Poland was the subject of a secret article. 

16. If tliis alliance settled the fate of Poland, 
and perhaps that of the whole north, Prussia 
now wanted nothing but a pretext for acquiring 
permanent dominion in Poland. This was soon 
discovered in the case of the Dissidents. By 
protecting them, a party was soon formed, and 
the reputation of being tolerant secured at the 
same time. But the dullest eye could not but 
perceive, that this was much less the object than 
the foundation of despotic power. It was not, 
therefore, blind fanaticism which impelled the 
patriotic party to resist ; but its leaders, Soltik, 
Krasinsky, and Pulaski, men of exalted character, 
stirred up fanaticism, because they found their 
support in that alone. Even Catharine was ap- 
parently very desirous to produce it, as she soon 
demanded not merely toleration, but political 
eqnaUty for the dissidents. 

Though tlic toleration of all dissidciits (tliose who were not 
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Northam Catholics,) was effected, yet Ihe political equality could only 
lT62-'l787 ''^''*^'' ^ ^''^ dissident nobles, who were few in number. They 

themselves had asked no more than toleration. The Russian 

requisitions were declined, Nov. 1766. 

Jnne, 1737. 17- Through the instrumentahty of Repnin, 
a general confederacy was formed at Radom, 
by the union of the dissidents and other discon- 
tented persons, under Radzivil, who til! now had 
been the enemy of the Russians and the king ; 
767, and a diet was soon after convened at Warsaw. 
The adoption of the new laws, per^jetuating the 
rights of the dissidents, and all the e\ils of the 
constitution, under the guarantee of Russia, was 
effected by force ; but not till the bishops Soltik 
and Zaluski, and the Rzevuskies were arrested 
in Warsaw and sent to Siberia, Such men even 
a Repnin was unable to bend ! 

IS. And yet they had miscalculated ; because 
it had not been taken into consideration, that 
despair does not calculate at all. A coimter con- 

I«b. I7$8. federacy was formed at Bar, prepared by bisbop 
Krasinsky, and completed by Pelaski and Po- 
tocki. The object of the confederates now was 
the change of their union into a general confe- 
deracy for the dethronement of the king, who, 
always inclining to the Russian side, could never 
have gained the confidence of such a party. But 
a war, marked with all the cruelties of devasta- 
tion, must first have opened them the way ; and 
they soon bad to experience how little the high- 
est courage, unless fortune and numbers give it 
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the superiority, can effect against a methodical Nonhera 
art of war. iTw-'na?, 

19. One hope, however, remained; and it was 
not delusive ! The policy of the Porte had not 
altered, like that of the Christian courts. If the 
latter believed it necessary to yield, in the divan 
the old idea still survived, to allow no Russian 
army in Poland. The evacuation of Poland had 
always been, therefore, the constant demand of 
the Porte from Russia; and nothing but the 
gross ignorance of the divan would have made 
it possible to deceive it so long. The requisi- oci. 30, 
tions of the confederates, and the influence of 
France finally prevailed. The Porte declared 
war on Russia. 

20. Thus the theatre expanded of itself, and 
peace could hardly be expected without great 
changes in the north. It was purchased at last 
by a six years' contest, wliich taught Catharine 
what she could do in the cabinet and in the field. 
Austria and Prussia quietly looked on; while 
Frederic paid his stipulated subsidies. 

21. The war proceeded on land and sea. New 
and bold plans were projected for penetratmg 
beyond the Danube ; for urging the Greeks to 
rebellion ; for despatching a squadron from the 
Baltic to the Archipelago, and menacing the 
capital ; for contracting alliances in Egy])t, in 
order to detach it from the Porte ; — and all were 
executed, but only in part. A peace of almost 
thirty years had lulled the energies of the Porte; 
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I «oriiiern but a RomanzofF had first to be formed among 
I 1762-1787. the Russians. 

Canipitign on the Dniester, under Galliziti, against tbe aUied 
Turks and Tartars, I76fl, with little success. Possession was 
taken of Choczin, which had been abnndontd, Sept. 9, — Ro- 
manzoff was invested with the command, who subdued Mol- 
davia, after the victory on the Pruth, July 18, 1770; and 
Walachja after the greater victory on the Kagul, Aug. 1 . 
Bender was conquered by Panin, Sept. 1. — Meanwhile, the 
Russian fleet under Alexis Orloff made its appearance in the 
Archipelago, obtained a victory at Scio, July 5, and burned 
the Turkish fleet at Tchesmc, July 16, without making any 
further use of the victory. — In the following campaign of 
■ 177 1 . a defensive war was waged on the Danube ; the Crimea 

i conquered by Dolgoruky. A connection was formed with 
the then victorious Ali Bey in Egypt. The year 1772 elapsed 
with fruitless negotiations between Romanzoff and the grand 
viaier at Foczani and Bucharest. — Separate treaty made with 
the Tartars in the Crimea. The war renewed 1773. Ro- 
manzoff crossed the Danube ; made a useless siege of Silistria, 
and retreated across the river,— Ali Bey was defeated and 
taken prisoner in Egypt, May 7. 

A clear light is shed over Romanzoff'a campaign by the 
well known correspondence, in their own hand writings, be- 
tween the empress and him. 

Respecting the revolution attempted by Ali Bey ; 

(Lodbionah) Hisloire de la Revolution itAli Bey. Tom. 
i. ii. 1783; and the accounts of Volney in bis Voyage en 
Syrie el en Mgypte. 

22. But although Catharine was fortunate in 
not being interrupted in her undertakings by the 
participation of other powers, her attention was 
nevertheless engaged by affairs of another kind, 
partlyin the interior of her own empire, and partly 
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in the neighbouring states. A desolating pesti- Northern 
lence spread to Moscow; and the insurrection ofnea/iTST. 
a common cossack, Pugatschef, who gave himself 1771. 
out for Peter III., employed an important part n 
of her troops, and even threatened to shake her 
throne. But in two neighbouring kingdoms two 
most opposite revolutions were taking place at 
the same time ; in Sweden contrary to, in Po- 
land according to, her wishes. 

23. The Swedish revolution, produced by Gus- 
tavus III., preserved the independence of this 
kingdom. The violent factions of the nobility, 
led on solely by family interests and foreign in- 
fluence, offer a much more disgusting aspect 
than those of Poland. Not even a mistaken 
feeling of patriotism ; not even single eminent 
characters. Nothing but the weakness of the 
two former kings could have allowed such a 
state of things to continue. But in one respect, 
Sweden was superior to Poland ; it still had a 
class of free citizens and peasants ; and in this 
consisted the possibility of its salvation. 

After the victory of the Hat* m the diet of 1738 (p. 131), 
this party, and with it the influence of Franco (subaidiary 
treaty, Not. 10, 1738 ; renewed 1747 and 1754), maintained 
themselves till the diet of 1 7C2. When Frante couid or would 
pay nothing more, the Caps triumphed, and the Anglo-Rus- 
sian influence began. A treaty was made with England, 
Feb. 5, 1766. But both parties, each in the time of its aupe- 
riority, deemed it necessary to restrict the regal power ; till in 
the diet extraordinary of 1769, France ag^ purchased its in- 
fluence, in the vain hope of alleviating Poland and the Porte, 
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Northera by exciting a war. King Adolphua Frederic died Feb. II, 
1771. 
Compare Flassan, Histoire (vol. i. p. 5). torn. v. p. 457, etc. 

24. Gustavus III. appeared on the scene. He 
seemed to have derived much from Frederic, liis 
grand uncle ; the quick-sighted eye of genius, 
elevation of mind, and every splendid talent. 
One thing only was wanting ; that coolness of 
character, ivithout which no man can become a 
great ruler. To remain in a state, such as his, 
was for him impossible. The bloodless revolu- 
tion, altogether his work, is also his greatest 
achievement ; and was alike beneficial for him- 
self and the kingdom. The states of the king- 
dom underwent no change, the council only was 
overturned. 

The revolution broke out and waa completed in Stockholm, 
Aug. 19, 1772; in understanding with France. The new 
constitution left the states their rights ; the council of the 
kingdom was merely deprived of its share in the government. 
No aggressive war could be waged without the consent of the 
states. — It was not the fault of the constitution, if any thing 
■waa wanting to nadonal happiness. 

C. F. SHEniDAN'a History of the late Reootulion in Sweden. 
London, 1778, Svo. The author was secretary to the Eng- 
lish embassy in Stockholm. The work gives a clear and, for 
the most part, an impartial survey of the earlier internal rela- 
tions, subsequent to 1720. 

25. This restoration of the royal power in 
Sweden operated differently on the relations of 
the north in general. England beheld it with 
dissatisfaction, because France saw it with plea- 
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sure ; the others had no objections ; Russia alone n 
had to feel it deeply, that no dominion could li 
now be founded in Sweden as in Poland. But 
Catharine was sufficiently mistress of herself, to 
restrain her displeasure. She was too much oc- 
cupied with other affairs. 

The embarasBinent of Frederic as guarantee of the Swedish 
conatitutioii against Russia, was removed by the mediation of 
Austria; and his mediation again preserved the good under- 
standing wicli Denmark, where, after Struensee's fall, Jan. 17, 
1772, the widowed queen Juliana Muria had token, for a short 
time, the administration into her own hands. 

26. The fate of Poland drew near its decision 
in another way. The activity of the confederacy 
of Bar had not relaxed during the Turkish war ; 
it had declared the throne vacant, and had dared 
to remove the king from his own residence. But n 
the Porte had enough to do for itself: and the ' 
increasing preponderance of Russia finally seem- 
ed 80 dangerous to Austria also, that a further 
extension of the war seemed inevitable. 

The Austrian cabinet was resolved not to permit the Rus- 
sians to penetrate beyond the Danube, as was then meditated, 
Austria had also claimed and occupied the county of Zip, as 
formerly pledged lo Poland. 

27. Under these circumstances, on occasion p 
of a visit of prince Henry of Prussia to Peters- 
burg, a project was matured, to reestablish peace 
at the expense of Poland. Though prince Henry 
and Catharine were its first authors, Frederic 
soon became its zealous advocate. Whatever 

VOL. IT. L 
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Northern share accident may have liad in its origin is, 
1763-1787, on the whole, of less importance than the possi- 
bihty of its being matured. Deep as public morals 
may sink, they can never sink so low, that the 
calmly concerted robbery of a neighbour should 
need any commentary. It was a fruit of the 
policy of aggrandisement and compactness of 
territory, proceeding from the divided situation 
of the Prussian monarchy. 

Negotiations were entered upon respecting the first parti- 
tion of Poland, at first between Prussia and Ruasia, and 
subsequendy between Prussia and Austria. These negotia- 
tions were followed, Aug. .'i, 1 772, by the treaty of partition, 
in virtue of which, 1. Russia obtained the country between 
the Dwina, Dnieper, and Drutsch. '2. Austria, what was then 
East Galicia and Lodoiniria. 3. Prussia, all Polish Prussia 
(except Dantzic and Thorn) and a part of Great Poland as far 
aa the Netze ; which boundaries were afterwards extended at 
will by Austria and Prussia. Tlie three powers not only gua- 
ranteed mutually to each other what they had taken, but also 
guaranteed what remained afl:er the partition, to Poland itself! 
MemoWes et actes aulhentiques relatift aux negociations, 
qui onl pric(tUes le parlage de la Pologne ; Urea du porte- 
feuille d'un ancien ministre du 18™ si&cle (le Comtb de 
GkiBRTz) 1810. From this source has been mostly drawn 
the narration in Dohm's DenkjviiTdigheiten, voi. i. and the 
additions in vol. ii., by which a clear light has been shed over 
the ori^n and progress of this deed of violence, of which 
Frederic, indeed, was not the author. 

Vie jiTtvie, publiqae, et miliCaire, da prince Henry de Prutic. 
Paris, 1809. This book ^ves a good account of the origin 
of the first Polish partition, as well aa several contributions 
to the liistory of the progress of the system of connecting 
their territories among the great. The brother of Frederic 
had no other policy. He conferred quite as calmly with 
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Joseph concerning tlie partition of Gennany, &e with Catha- Korthcm 
fine concerning the partition of Poland, iiaiei. 

" "^ 1762-1767. 

28. The consent of the nation was extorted 
by force in the diet at Warsaw, after possession 
had already been taken. But Catharine was 
not willing to relinquish or divide her dominion 
in the rest of Poland ; and who dared to contra- 
dict her .' The erection of the perpetual coun- 
cil, and the guarantee of the kingdom as elective, 
together with the liberum veto, ensured to her 
the lead, which, after Repnui's recall, ambassa- 
dors even of a much less determined character 
were able to take. As for the affan- of tlie dis- 
sidents, it was, of course, left to shift for itself! 

29. But what were the consequences to Po- 
land, in comparison with those which threatened 
the political system of Europe ? The potentates 
themselves had begun its subversion! Politicians 
consoled themselves, indeed, and so did Frede- 
ric, that the balance of power would be upheld 
in the north by the nearly equal division. So 
fearfully had the error taken root, that this is to 
be sought in the material power of the state, 
and not in the preservation of the maxims of 
international law. What dismemberment could 
be illegal, if this should be regarded as lawful ? 
And what state could be more interested in 
maintaining the law of nations, than Prussia, 
a state which was itself conquered by piece- 
meal, and brought together by compacts and 
treaties of peace ? 

l2 
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Iforthem 30, TWs first Polish partition, in connection 
' 1762.1787. ^th ^ successful campaign, facilitated the com- 
promise between Russia and the Turks ; since 
Catharine remitted her claims to Moldavia and 
Walacliia, and the resolute Mustapha III. had 
I, been succeeded by his imbecile brother, Abdul- 
Hamid. The manner In which the peace was 
concluded at Kainardge, near Silistria, without 
foreign mediation, fiilly proved that she could 
dictate the terms. 



RomanzofF CTOsaed the Danube a second time, and sui^ 
rounded the grand vizier in the muuntaiss of Bulgaria. A 
short negotiation was made in the Hugsion camp between 
Repnin and Achmct E&eDdi, and the peace was concluded at 
Kutscimk Kainardge, July 21. Conditions: 1. The Tartars 
in the Crimea and in Cuban were to he independent under 
their khan. 2. The conquests, especially Moldavia and Wa- 
lachia, were restored to the princes appointed by the Porte. 
Russia reserved, however, the right of taking an interest in 
their af&irs at Constantinople. 3. Russia retained Kinhum 
and Azopb, as also in the Crimea, Jenikale and Kerlsch with 
their districts, besides the greater and less Cabardia. 4. Com- 
mercial navigation was to be free in the Dtack sea, and in all 
the Turkish seas. 5. Several arrangements were made re- 
specting the prerogatives of the Russian ambassador to the 
Porte, the Russian consul, the imperial title, etc. 



31. By this peace and the Polish partition, 
an order of things was established, which seemed 
merely a transition to further convulsions. — The 
aUiance of Russia with Prussia continued in 
form ; after the Swedish revolution, a secret 
alliance had been formed with Denmark; the 



I 
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ascendancy in Poland was confirmed; the rela- Northern 
tions with Sweden were very doubtful ; those i762.i787. 
with the Porte very complicated. But what'"^^ 
was the increase of the physical, compared with 
the moral power of Russia! After Catharine 
had succeeded in tliesc great trials of her strength, 
she first learned to perceive what she was able 
to do. To enable her to make a fiill use of the 
strength of her vast empire, nothing was want- 
ing but a methodical internal organisation. For 
this also she found time. The new division 
into governments, and the whole administration 
founded on it, beneficial in many respects, was 
on that account no less suited to the masculine 
woman, who would herself be the eflScient ruler. 
32. It was about this time, that the new fa- 
vourite Potenikin rose. Of the sparks of genius 
peculiar to the Titan race of the OrloflTs, none 
seemed to have fallen on him ; his impulses 
proceeded not so much from a desire of power 
and fame, as from avarice and the love of orders. 
At the side of a monarch capable of high and 
bold ideas, he flattered her ; and supported by 
a degree of haughtiness adapted to his narrow- 
minded views, he acquired and maintained an 
influence, which determined the destinies of the 
north. 



Potemkin (after 1776, a prince of the Gennan empire) 
I iras the only one of Catharine's Cavouritea, whose great poli- 
I tical influence b^^ after he had left the station of (avguritc. 
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9«nferB From 177S to his death in 1791, he had ahnost the sole di- 

^""""""""^ PoUmkm dtr Tamrier, in the Minerra of Ajlchesholz, 
in nrnnben, from April 1797 to Dec ISOO. The well in- 
Ibfmed author of this hiography has not up to tins time heen 
ecmtradicted in any essential point. 

33. From this time the Grecian project re- 
ceived its form. To rear a Grecian empire on 
the ruins of the empire of the Ottomans, and to 
place a prince of her house on the new throne, 
was now the darling idea of Catharine. This 
scheme had been much advanced by the last 
war, and still more so by the last peace. The 
great difficulties which obstructed its accom- 
plishment could not but be seen, but even 
these endowed it with greater charms in her 
eyes, and in the worst event, it seemed possible 
to remove them by a partition in the case of 
Turkey, as in that of Poland. 

The correspondence, psychologically and physically inter- 
esting, of Catharine with Zimmerman, contained in his Fer- 
haltnUse mit der Kaiserin von Markard, 1803, contains 
(Lettre XXV I), the confession of the empress herself on this 
snhject. The origin and progress of this project has heen hest 
developed in Dohm*8 Denkwurdigkeiten^ vol. ii. Though the 
aged Miinnich first gave the suggestion to Catharine, it was 
encouraged hy Voltaire in his Tocsin des Roisy and yet more 
in his letters to the empress. 

34. This project was, however, and continued 
to be for a long time, a mere idea ; and when a 
second war broke out with the Turks ten years 
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after, insurmountable obstacles in the way of its Nonhcm 
execution were soon disclosed. But even as an nea-ns?. 
idea, it had too great an influence to remain un- 
noticed. From this time, the Porte remained 
the aim of Russian policy ; the dislike conceived 
against Sweden thus found another channel; 
the ancient domestic contest witli Denmark (the 
subject of so long and fruitless negotiations, p. 
132), was settled by an exchange and a present, 
and it determined its other relations with foreign 
countries. 

The aacient cLuihb of Holatein-Gottorp were adjusted by 
the exchange of Oldenburg and Delmenhorst for the country 
of Holstein-Goltorp, June I, I773. — Oldenburg was eon- 
ierrcd as a duchy on the younger line, as yet unprovided for, 
of the house of Holatein-Gottotp, July 14. 

Leben des Grafcn A. P, von Betnstorf von v. Eooers, 
1800, gives the best account of tliia, aa wcEl as of Danish 
politics generally. 

35. The alliance with Prussia, the work of 
Panin, now lost its importimce ; it afforded no 
assistance against the Turks, and the purpose 
for which it had been intended, was already at- 
tuned. But without the acquiescence of Eng- 
land and the aid of Austria, it seemed impos- 
sible to put the grand project in execution ; to 
gain them both was therefore the plan of Po- 
temkin. The connection with England was 
near a conclusion, when Panin, by an armed i7bo. 
neutraUty (see p. 99) averted the stroke, which 
would have rendered him, as well as the Prussian 
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Northern alliance, unnecessary ; and in tlie execution of 
1762-1787. this new project, a new career of glory was 
opened for Catharine, by which her ancient 
purpose was removed from her mind. But for 
that very reason Potemkin did not lose sight of 
it, because he had nothing to gain from the 
armed neutrality. 

36. If the conditions of the peace at Kai- 
nardge, from their very nature, presaged a truce 
rather than a lasting peace, it was less to be 
doubted that, after politics had taken this di- 
rection, the principal thread of disputes would 
be broken off. The dominion of the Black sea 
was apparently the necessary condition of the 
accomplishment of the leading plan ; and this 
again implied the dominion of the Crimea and 
the contiguous countries. Thus the relations 
of this peninsula afforded materials for the de- 
mands of Russia, which at last terminated with 
its subjugation to Russian sway. 



The Crimea and the plains of Cuban (little Turtary) a 
miiiniiig fragment of Ginghis Kban'a vast empire, stood &om 
1441 each under its ovn khan, from tlic house of the con- 
queror. The kliana were taken by Mahomed II. in 1474, 
under the protection of the Porte, which appointed the suc- 
cessors from the reigning house, without exacting tribute. 
In these nomads the Porte beheld faithful and powerful allies, 
devoted to it by religion and policy. How often was it as- 
sisted by their numerous annies of cavalry ! To what indeed 
could their independeuce (stipulated of the Porte in the peace 
of 1774) lead, but to the establishment of aRussian principality, 
which was also provided for by the otlier conditions ; and 
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this principality led to complete subjection. Disputes arose NonbaraiS 
with the Porte al>er the peace, but were allayed by the Con- ' 
ventioH explicaloire, March 10, 1779, by which the Porte - 
acknowledged the khan Sahin Guerai, the protege of Russia. 
New disputes arose, and the khan, banished by the Tartars 
themselves, was reinstated 1783. But the Crimea and Cuban 
were formally occupied ia 1783, and incorporated into the 
Russian empire, in which transaction the Forte saw itself 
finally compelled to acquiesce by the treaty of Jan. 8, 1784. 
By this the river Cuban was agreed upon as the bouudary ; 
but most of the Tartars, exasperated and cruelly abused, left 
the country. 

Mimoiret du Baron de Toll, etc. (see p. 83.) and von 
DoHM, Dnkwurdigkeiten, B. ii. The monster Paul Potem- 
kin caused thirty thousand Tartars to be massacred. 

37. The immediate consequence of this peace- 
ful conquest was the estal)lishment of a navy on 
the Black sea. Who would not now have ex- 
pected the accomplishment of the chief project ? 
But the building of the fleet cost time ; and tlie 
intennediate events in the west, the Bavarian 
war of succession, the league of tlie princes, etc. 
admitted of no precipitation. The whole game 
of the political relations of the north seemed in 
!neral to disappoint almost all calculations, be- 
.use it was so frequently determined by the 
personal conferences of the princes. Who was 
not attracted by Catharine's splendid court, and 
still more by herself.' If Frederic did not attend 
in person, he at one time sent his second self, 
his brother prince Henry, at another, the heir to 
his throne. Gustavus III. displayed the splen- 
dour of his genius ; Joseph 11. came to see; for 
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J Horthera Stanislaus Poniatowsky, a later journey was in 
\ 1763-1787^ reserve ! The meeting of such talented princes 

could not be without consequences; but certainly 

they were not themselves able to calculate the 

results beforehand. 

It is important for the hiatoTy of politics to fix the dates of 
these meetings. Prince Henry's first Journey, 177I. Con- 
sequence : The first partition of Poland. The second, 1776. 
Consequence : The confirmatioii of the alliance with Prussia 
by tlie second marrii^c of the heir to the Russian throne. — 
Perhaps the project was already started of a new division 
of Poland! GustaTus III. arrived in 1777- Consequence: 
Mutual distrust, afterwards leading to war. First meeting 
of Catharine and Joseph II. at Mohilow, and afterwards at 
Petershurg, 1780. Consequence : The subsequent alliance 
against the Porte was concerted, and the scheme for the ex- 
change of Bavaria. The ensuing arrival of the crown prince 
of Prussia produced nothing but couit festivals — and a friend- 
ship with the heir apparent. 

Ueber die Reise des Krcmprimcn. Von Dohm, DenlcTviirdig- 
kciten, B ii. in the Appendix to the first part. 

38. After Joseph's visit, therefore, Russian 
policy obtained a fixed direction. The alliance 
with Prussia was weakened, and that with 
Austria formed anew. If the armed neutrality 
kept England aloof, the other leading states were 
gained by advantageous treaties of commerce ; 
who could contract them Uke Russia 1 Potem- 
kiu's political influence now rose to its zenith ; 
the consequences were the disputes respecting 
the Crimea and its subjugation, (see above.) To 
protect the new conquests required a numerous 
army ; and while Potemkin, raised to the dignity 
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of field-marshal, was appointed at the same time Northern 

governor-general of Taurida, he became pos- nea-nn. 

sessed of a civil and miUtary power, which may 

at other times have been taken, but has seldom 

been granted. 

Of the number of treaties of commerce that Catharine 
ttien concluded, we must mention : that with Denmark, Oct. 
19. 1782. (regulating among other tbinga the duties in the 
Sound to be paid by Russia) ; with Austria, Nov. 12, 1785. 
(The privileges of the most iavoured nations were mutually 
accorded. A tariff was made for Hungarian wines, for Russian 
leather, peltry, etc.); but above all with France, Jan. 11, 
1787, (see p. 80,) by which the jealousy of England was ex- 
-ated. They all contained a repetition of the tnaxims of the 
jumed neutrality. 

39. Nothing was wanting but the actual in- 
spection of the empress herself, to give to the new 
conquest its full importance in the eyes of her- 
self and the world. Catharine's famous journey j^^^ ,„ 

to Taurida, similar in its pomp to a triumphant ■'"""* "*'• 
procession, was at the same time a homage done 
to Potcmkin. But it was rendered more im- 
portant by the consummation of the alliance with 
Austria, for Joseph II. hastened in his travelling 
carriage to meet her. 

40. The Tauridian (for Catharine rewarded 
'her favourites after the Roman fashion) thus saw 
^his plans near their accompUshment. Though 

the conditions of the aUiauce that was concluded 
remained a secret, the consequences soon dis- 
closed its reality. Whether a war against the 
Porte was formally concerted may be doubtful. 
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Northern but all preparations were made ; and Potemkin^ 
n^.'i787. by diplomatic skill, took care that the Porte, not- 

withstanding its apathy, should soon be the first 

to declare against Russia. 

The general opinion that it was concerted has heen denied by 
Seour, Hist, de Fred, Guill, II,, Catharine's travelling com- 
panion. But did the French ambassador know all that was 
concerted ? 

41. In this way a storm was prepared against 
the Porte, which seemed to forebode its over- 
throw. But never were the calculations of hu- 
man foresight more signally disappointed. Many, 
who imagined themselves strong, lay in the dust ; 
and the state devoted to destruction rose in pride 
over the ruins of Europe. 



THIRD PERIOD. 



FROM THE DEATH OF FREDERtC THE GREAT AND 
THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE REVOLUTIONARY 
AGE, TO THE OVERTHROW OF THE IMPERIAL 
THRONE OF FRANCE AND THE RESTORATION OF 
THE LIBERTY OF THE POLITICAL SYSTEM OF EU- 
ROPE. 1786—1820. 

1. Though the death of Frederic the Great P«!™i 
was not an event that constituted a general nse-ii 
epoch, it was, however, immediately followed by 
those great convulsions of states, which gave 
the ensuing period a character so different from 
the former. The contemporary world, which 
lived in it, calls it the revolutionary ; but it is as 
yet too early to decide with what name it will 
be denoted by posterity, after the lapse of a cen- 
tury. Probably the constitutional ; for the 
struggle after regular but free constitutions, is 
the thread that guides us through the whole 
confusion. But who will thus early determine 
to what end this struggle may at last lead ? 
Whether, as is to be hoped, to regular mon- 
archical or repubhcan constitutions, or to auto- 
cratic governments ? The elements of either 
exist in abundance. The most desirable at all 
times, will be a diversity of constitutions 
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Preiiminiry adapted to the character and wants of the peo- 
1786-1820. P^^- That the same thing is not and will not 

be suited to all, none but the most short-sighted 

can deny. 

2. The attempts which had been hitherto 
made to subvert the freedom of the European 
political system were unsuccessfiil. At the death 
of Frederic, the proud structure stood erect, 
apparently unshaken and firm ; if an overthrow 
was feared, it was in the east, and not in the 
west. The times however were impending, in 
which it was to experience severer storms, and, 
after being thrown down, to rise again from its 
ruins. After the catastrophe, which disap- 
pointed all expectation, it may be easier to un- 
ravel its causes. But do not the elements of it 
lie ah-eady in the preceding investigations ? 

3. He who examines more minutely the in- 
terior of the leading states, can not avoid re- 
marking, that the constitutions of the majority 
of them had by no means continued to improve, 
but had rather outlived themselves. That of 
Spain, since the Cortes had ceased, rested on the 
inquisition and the Catholic religion ; that of 
France, since the disappearance of the states- 
general, was an autocracy ; but at war in itself, 
and already for a long time involved in a silent 
internal contest, by disputes with the parliament; 
that of the republic, always misshapen, now 
without support, was torn by factions ; the Ger- 
man empire, burdened by its tardy forms, was 
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hardly able to move ; that of Prussia was an ar- preiimim 



spring, but no constitution ; that of Austria, " 
where it had one, was plunged in a reform, which 
Esoon proved unsuccessful ; Poland and the Porte 
*Trere in acknowledged anarchy. The efforts of 
the rulers to obtain unlimited power had over- 
thrown the old national freedom in all the states 
of the continent; the assemblies of the states had 
disappeared, or were reduced to mere forras; no 
where liad they been modelled into a true na- 
tional representation. 

4. But the idea of it not only Uved in theory, 
disseminated and fostered by the first writers of 
the day, but was seen permanently realised in a 
neighbouring happy island state. It could not 
therefore pass away from practical pohtics, and 
was necessarily, during the storms of the follow- 
ing period, the polar star, which was ever kept 
in view in all the aberrations of the times. 

5. But it was not merely the relation of the 
rulers to their subjects, it was no less the rela- 
tion of the states to each other, which had been 
altered with the gradual dissolution or trans- 
formation of the old feudal constitutions. How 
little did the present class of citizens, how httle 
did the present nobility resemble those of earlier 
times ? Did the latter still form the nation, or 
only the principal constituent part of it ? Could 
any one still contest the claims of the former to 
be regarded as a part of the nation 1 Did the 
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PrtiimiDwy nobility fulfil the obligations, under which they 
"786-1830. ^i^d obtained their great privileges ? The more 
oppressive the burdens of the state became, the 
louder were the demands, that they should be 
borne equally by all. Thus in every convulsion, 
the pri\ileged classes were threatened even more, 
perhaps, than the princes. And yet the ancient 
constitutions were founded on this very differ- 
ence of classes. 

6. For the strength of the states no ot)ier cri- 
terion was known than standing armies. And 
in reality there hardly was any other. By the 
perfection, which they had attained, and which 
made almost equal steps with the growing power 
of the princes, the line of partition was gra- 
dually drawn between them and the nation ; 
they only were armed ; the nations were defence- 
less. What remained but subjection, if the army 
should be routed and destroyed ? Thus the days 
of Zama and Pydna might again return; and 
one battle decide tlie fate of mighty empires. 

7. How much more forcibly does this observ- 
ation apply, if we compare the miUtary with the 
pecuniary resources, without which the former 
were utterly dead ? And they were indeed al- 
most dead for all practical purposes. Not a 
single state of the continent was able to wage a 
great war of any length with its own resources ; 
subsidies or extortions of a new kind alone ren- 
dered it possible. The tune had thus come, 
when the carrying of the system too far brought 
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with it its own punishmeiit. The fearful conse- Preiimimry 
quences of this difference must needs have been nae-iaao. 
unfolded at the very first opportunity. 

8. But if these political supports were in a 
tottering condition, the moral were no less shat- 
tered. The comer stone of every political sys- 
tem, the sanctity of legitimate possession, with- 
out which there would be only one war of all 
against all, was gone ; politics had already thrown 
off the veil in Poland ; the lust of aggrandise- 
ment had prevailed. The imhappy error, en- 
couraged by statistical writers, which places the 
Btrength of a state in its physical power, and 
estimates its increase by square miles, and the 
revenue in money, had taken deep root. If the 
system did not fall at once, it was prevented, not 
by the acknowledged maxims of international 
law, but by mutable relations. The indissoluble 
bond, connecting morals and politics, resulted in 
making egotism the prevailing principle of public 
as well as of private life. 

9. And yet who does not see that a political 
Bystem, in which pure egotism is the principle, 
is near its dissolution ? Above all, a system of 
states, so unequal as the European, which had 
been hitherto upheld only by alhances against 
the too powerful ? Experience soon proved, that 
alliances, attended by sacrifices, were regarded 
as foolish by the several cabinets ; and yet what 
are alliances without sacrifices ? 

10. But new maxims had not only become 
VOL. n. M 
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Ljnaiy prevalent in the morals of the cabinets ; new 
iTB^-mo. opinions also were diffused among the nations 
themselves, which were in opposition to the ex- 
isting order of things. And do not all human 
institutions, states, and their constitutions, rest 
ultimately on opinion ? After sophistical argu- 
ments in favour of popular sovereignty, as the 
basis of the state in general, and therefore of the 
monarchical state also, had been circulated by 
writers, they had received an apparent confirma- 
tion from the independence of North America ; 
and the defenders of America transported them 
to Eiu-ope. Democratic ideas were thus spread 
and cherished in the midst of the monarchical 
system ; the ready materials for a conflagration, 
far more formidable than their authors had anti- 
cipated, should a burning spark mihappily hght 
upon them. Others had already taken care to 
profane the popular religion ; and what remains 
sacred to the people, when religion and consti- 
tution are profaned .' 

11. In addition to this was the change of 
morals, proceeding from alterations that took 
place in social life among the higher and middle 
classes, which had a necessary reaction on the 
public. Instead of natural improvement, its aim 
was mere pastime ; and what ought to have been 
recreation soon became a daily necessity in the 
establishment of clubs and similar societies of 
men. That the foundations of the state can be 
shaken by the forms of private hfe, no one 
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seemed ever to suspect, while, with the excep- PKiimiony 
tiou of the relations of menial service, a social nBe'ieao. 
equahty was introduced, which stood in direct ~ 
contradiction witli the inequality unavoidable in 
all monarchical states. Did not this tend imme- 
diately to dissolve the tenderest and tlie strongest 
ties? 

Ueher den Eivfitui und die Wirkungen det Zeitgeiilei auf 
die hohem Standi: Deultcklands: von E, Bhandes. 1810. 
A continuation of tbc work : Betrachtungen ueber den Ze'tl- 
geitt m DeuUchland. 1808. — A bitter but true delineation of 
the dark side of the age. 

12. One peculiar feature of these social rela- 
tions consisted in the formation of secret socie- 
ties, which arose in most countries after the 
middle of this century, through the diffusion of 
freemasonry over the continent of Europe. Fo- 
reign as political objects are, or should be, from 
this society, it was nevertheless exposed to 
abuse, like every other institution, especially in 
countries where it was oppressed or persecuted. 
The dangers apprehended for the states did not 
proceed so much from freemasonry as from the 
other societies, which only imitated its form. 
Of this the society of the lUuminati gave the 
first striking proof in Germany. 

The expresKion, secret society, denotes either n society 
which conceals its existence, and thus endeavours to withdraw 
fioja the inspection of the state. Such a one, though not 
always liable to punishment, is always exposed (o suspicion. 
Or it denotes a society, which conceiils, not its existence, but 
its tenets, by delivering them under the tnask of symbols. 
M 2 
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[ Preliminarj Freemasonry belongs to the latter class. To the fornier it 
1 Kflfi iMO ^^''^"B^ ^^ those places only, where, contrary to its legitimate 
(li'Stination, it attempts to continue as a society, against the 
prohihition of the state. But the mode of commnnicating its 
tenets is not sufficient to make the tenets themselves sus- 
picious. 

13. Added to all this was the turn that litera^ 
ture had taken in all the principal countries of 
Europe. It had become, in a higher degree, the 
literature of journals and gazettes, and could not 
but degenerate in proportion, not only as the 
number, but also (especially by means of the 
French Moniteur) as the size of tlte gazettes in- 
creased. The constant ferment in which their 
periodical appearance enabled them to keep the 
public mind, banished all interest for other sub- 
jects ; they were alike the lever of policy and 
the means of guiding or misguiding public opi- 
nion ; and thus it might ultimately come to 
pass, that the question of the preservation of the 
states was connected with that of the freedom of 
the press. 

14. Threatening as these circumstances were, 
yet it seemed possible in the usual course of 
things for every thing to continue as it was ; 
and no one had any presentiment of the impend- 
ing catastrophe. But in this consisted the dan- 
ger, that every thing in Europe was calculated 
for the usual state, while every thing was thrown 
out of its course, as soon as any unusual com- 
plication of circumstances took place. 

15. The following period is naturally divided 
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into three divisions, between which the peace of pretim 
Campo Forinio, (because, from this peace, after "y^ipjo, 
Catharine's death, begins the active participation ~ 
of the north in the disputes of the west, which 
has subsequently closely united Europe into 
one political system), the estabUshment, and the 
overthrow of the imperial throne of France, con- 
stitute the points of separation. 

As a collection of documents besides the Recueil par M. de 
Mahtbns, vol. i. p. 3. see especially : 

Recueil dei prittcipaux traith, etc. conclue entre la R^pub- 
liqve Fratifaiie ct Us diffirentes Puissances de F Europe, depuis 
1762 ju*ju' a la paix generale (par G. Gebkard), P. i, ii. a 
Goellingue, 1796. P. iii. iv, k Hambourg cl Paris, 1803. 

A real practical history of the whole period is reserved for 
s later giMieration. The most perfect narrative of the events 
i* to be found in ; 

F. Saalfeld, AUgetneine Geschichle der neuesten Zeit, seit 
dem Anfange der Framiisischen Revolution : in four divisions, 
each in two volumes, the last of which has not yet appeared. 
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From 1786 to the Pe<ice at Campo Formio, 1797. 



PART THE FIRST. 

HISTORY OF THE SOUTHERN EUROPEAN 
STATES-SYSTEM. 

I. Public Contests in Europe, to 1797. 

Histoire des principaux ivenemens du regne de Frederic 
Ouillaume IL, rot dePrusse ; et tableau politique de r Europe, 
depuis l^S6 jusqu'en 1796, contenant unprScis des Revolutions 
de Brabant, de' Hollande, de Pologne, et de France, par L. P. 
Segur Taine ; ex-ambassadeur. Paris, 1800, 3 vols. — The 
title itself shows that it is a general history of the period, at- 
tached to that of Frederic William II. The author was the 
royal French ambassador at Petersburg. The sections which 
respect the north are therefore of greater value. A prejudice 
against Prussia and England may naturally enough be ex- 
pected ; but it is, notwithstanding, one of the best works. 

Among the German political journals, the most complete is : 
das politische Journal, (p. 7>) The richest in single interest- 
ing essays is : Minerva, von v. Archenholz, (3 vols, annually 
since 1793.) 

PubUc 16. Diversified in their origin as were the in- 

Eui^.*° temal disturbances of the states during this 

1786-1797. period^ there was always manifest in them a 

struggle after more free constitutions. Those 
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forms of government which had prevailed hi- public 
therto, rested far more on ancient usage than e,,"™. '" 
written documents ; but for this reason so much L^^^-"^^- 
more violent must have been the shock of revo- 
lutions, for written constitutions never acquire 
stability till estabhshcd by prescription. In po- 
licy^ however, the simplest truths are generally 
acknowledged with the greatest difficulty ; and 
this explains the en-oneous presumption, that 
not only every thing can be fixed in the original 
document of a constitution, but also that nothing 
is necessary but its introduction, to secure its 
permanency. 

17. Though the death of Frederic the Great, 
occurring in a period of profound quiet, produced 
no immediate perceptible consequences, as his 
successor retained his ministers, yet the chasm 
he left was far too great for those consequences 
not to disclose themselves soon. The chief re- 
lations of Europe liad been formed by his mind, 
and maintained by his character ; but the latter 
was inherited by his successor still less than the 
former. And Frederic had never formed a mi- 
nister who was competent to take the direction. 

18. The first deviation from the pohcy of liis 
predecessor was an active participation in the 
Dutch distiu-bances ; the first link in that chain 
of revolutions, which was to overturn Europe. 
One step here inevitably involved another. 
These disturbances had their origin while Fre- 
deric yet lived, in the disputes of the Orange and 
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patriotic parties, concerning the rights of the 
stadtholder, which the patriotic party wished to 
impair or wholly to abolish. The influence of 
England and France had fomented these dis- 
putes ; but Frederic contented himself with re- 
commending a reconciliation. His successor 
made a family affair a matter of state, and the 
easy overpowering of the patriots, forsaken as 
they were by France, led to a new series of re- 
lations. 



The Dutch disturbances were a result of the germ of cor- 
ruption in the constitution, modificil by ihe relations of the 
times. The patriotic party, prevailing in the maritime cities, 
was something more than the old party of the states, though 
originating for the most part in it. — Party hatred arose during 
the war with England, 1780, and the hereditary stadtholder 
was accused of duplicity. It was increased during and alter 
ihe peace of 1783 by French and Enghsh influence. The 
patriotic party acquired the superiority, and a defensive alliance 
of the republic with France was made by Vergennes, Nov. 10, 
1785.— Attacks were made on the rights of the stadtholder, 
and he was removed from the Hague, 1786. — Bodies of armed 
patriots now made their appearance, a eight aitogether new to 
Europe, which learned the lesson from America ! The Orange 
party was possessed of little internal unity ; the patriotic 
was destitute of adequate leaders and a fixed positive purpose. 
Who indeed could imagine tliat the successors of Vergennes 
(fPeh. 13, 1787) would accomplish absolutely nothing! — 
Prussia intervened and a proclamation was promulgated, July 
10, after the procrastinated journey of the wife of the stikdt- 
holder, June 29. Possession was easily l.-tken of Holland by 
a Prussian corps, under the duke of Brunswick, Sept. 1 787. 

An introduction to the history of the Dutch Kepublic for 
the f-axt ten years, reckoning from the year 1777, (by Sik 
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J. Harris, that at time British anibussador ; others say, by his Public 
gectetary Ellis.) London, 1788. By no means a history,'!?''"'^'' 
hut u sketch of thu internal relations. Harris himself does not 1786-1 
conceal the deficiencies of the Orange party. 

Memoire air la ficvolul'ion <le la llollande, par le citoyen 
Caillard, (then French Charge -d'affaires at the Hague,) in- 
serted in : Segur, Hist, de Fred. Guill. rol. i. A very lucid 
delineation and narration, by a confidant of the patriotic party ; 
And written in the spirit of that party. 

19. The natural consequence of this catastro- 
phe to the repubUc, was the reinstatement of the 
stadtholder in his old and new rights ; but to an 
extent and with a severity that it ahnost seemed 
to be forgotten that there still existed a republic 
and an opposite party. The continuance of the 
constitution was, however, to be ensured by 
strangers, and this naturally led to a triple al- 
liance with England and Prussia, the effects of 
which, by establishing again the influence of 
England on the continent, spread in the follow- 
ing years over the rest of Europe, and particidarly 
the north. 

An alliance was first made of the two powers with tlie Re- 
public, and a guarantee of the office of stadtholder and all its 
rights, April 15, 17S8. A defensive alliance was nest formed 
between England and Prussia at Loo, June 13. A mutual 
guarantee was made of all possessions. Prussia therefore be- 
came a guarantee of the English colonies. 

20. During these storms in the United Ne- 
therlands, a similar spirit of turbulence began to 
rage in the Austrian Netherlands. It was roused 
by the plans of innovation of Joseph II., 
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puiiiio strengthened by his inconsistency ; but when 
Eoi^ '" '■^^ insurrection had proceeded to a declaration 
1786-1797. of independence, the insurgents quarrelled among 
themselves, and there was no chief capable of 
maintaining unanimity. While it was desired in 
Flanders to retain the old constitution of the 
states, the democrats in Brabant were clamorous 
for a popular sovereignty. It was therefore easy 
for Leopold II., after the death of Joseph, to 
appease the tumult, particularly as the insurgents 
saw themselves deceived in their hopes of Prus- 
sian assistance. 

The diaturbances had their origin in 1787, owing to en- 
croachments on the privOegea accorded to the states in the 
Joyeu*e Entree, by the introduction of a new constitution of 
courts, churches, and univeTsities, Tumultuous scenen occurred 
in several towns ; the orders ^ven were recalled, Sept. 2, 
1787. But the continued attempts to make chimges in the 
universities of Louvain gave nourishment to the strife between 
the clergy and the states. Subsidies were refused the emperor, 
Jan. 1 789. The privileges of the states of Brabant were an- 
nulled, June 18, 1789. The insurrection was renewed by van 
der Noot, the patriots were armed, and the imperial troops ex- 
peUed, July — Nov. A sovereign congress of all the provinces 
except Luxemburg was erected ; and independence declared, 
Jan. 4, 1790. But internal factions were soon formed ; and 
aAer Leopold II. 's accession the strife was allayed by the ra- 
tification of the ancient privileges at the congress ofReichen- 
bach, Dec. 10. 

For want of a good history, the materials which as yet are 
the best, are contajned in the : Potltische Journal, 

21. The efforts at revolution in several small 
states, such as Liege, Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
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Geneva, which were made at this time, should by PuUie 
no means pass unnoticed, as they are so many eo^. '" 
proofs of the prevailing spirit. Different as they L'^s'^^'- 
were in other respects, they all coincided in the 
circumstance, that a democratic party attempted 
to overturn the existing order of things. But 
the manner in which they were suppressed, 
though by armed mediation, gave a striking evi- 
dence of tlie respect still entertained for the 
rights even of small states. 

The rebellion in Liege, against the sovereign bishop, was to 
maintain the rights of the states, Aug. IT, 1789. The im- 
perial chamber issued a mandate, Aug. 17. and the execution 
was entrusted to the direction of the circle of Westphalia. 
After some remarkable proceedings, Prussia finally withdrew, 
April 1790. On this the prince was at last reinstated by 
Anstria, Jan.. 1791. — The disturbances in Geneva, cause<l by 
the disputes of the Negati/s (aristocrats) and Ripresmtatu, 
1788, but quieted by the new constitution, Feb. 13, 1789, 
were a consequence of the previous ones of 1782, which had 
been quelled by the armed mediation of three powers. 

Excellent preparatory studies to the history of greater re- 

RechtTches sur thistoire de la ci-devanlprincipauti de Liege, 
(par M. Kefelaer van Drfel.) a Liege, 1817, 2 vols. 

Tableau hisloriquc el politique des Revolutions de Gineve 
dans U 18'°° slecle ; (pur M, d'Iveknois.) a Geneve, 1782. 
Ueinehs, Bfiefe ueher die Schmeiz, 1790, B. iv. contains 
the best accounts of the lost disturbances. 

22. But what were all these petty commotions 
in comparison with the eruptions of the desolat- 
ing volcano, that had arisen about this time in 
the leading state of western Europe ?— Though 
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we do not here treat of the internal, but the ex- 
ternal history of the French revolution, that is, 
-' with regard to its influence on the pohtical sys- 
tem of Europe, still the character of the one 
cannot be adequately described without a pro- 
per understanding of the other. It was the pe- 
culiarity of the age, that the external relations 
of the states proceeded from the internal. 

23. The prevailing spirit of the age disclosed 
itself in the convocation of the states-general. 
Though occasioned by financial necessity, what 
was this but a restriction of the regal supremacy ? 
What but an innovation on the e.visting consti- 
tution ? And the very persons, that held this to 
be a salutary measure, could not but entertain, 
from what immediately happened, too well- 
founded apprehensions for the issue. 

24. There were three principal points that 
necessarily precluded, beforehand, the prospect 
of a favourable issue. 1st. The measure in ques- 
tion was not confined to a reform or restoration 
of ancient usages, as was the case elsewhere; 
but it attempted something wholly new, and con- 
sequently had no point of support or stay on 
which to maintain itself. 2nd. This innovation 
was to be secured by means of a numerous po- 
pular assembly, left to itself, independent of the 
crown, and surrounded by an untractable popu- 
Jace. And thirdly, if any hope still remained, 
the idea, derived from the theories of the philo- 
sophers, of the entire or the greatest possible 
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separation of the executive and legislative powers, 
was amply sufficient to frustrate it. 

The new order of things was at once established 
distely after the opening of the Slates, May 5, 1 789, when the 
third state declared itself a national assembly. Thus there 
Actually remained of the monarchy only the name ; and the 
abolition of feudiil rights in the tumult of the night of the 
4th of August, (a spectacle without its parallel ia the history 
of the world,) founded the popular sovereignty on the ruins 
of the old constitution, —and, even when this fell, still esta- 
blished a new ftiturity for France. 

25. The reaction of this grand catastrophe on 
the rest of Europe could at first be moral only, 
not political. Who could have presimied to pre- 
scribe aught to France, respecting its internal 
affairs ? But its moral influence on foreign coun- 
tries was threatening, from the fact that it must 
infallibly inflame the hatred of the classes of so- 
ciety there, as in France. Who could say what 
might be the consequences of the general enthu- 
siasm, quickened as it was by the general voice 
of authors, and which few individuals had the 
courage to resist ? 

At the head of the few who did resist in England and Ger- 
tnany, stands : 

Edhiimd Burke, R^tctions on the Revolution in France 
and on the Proceeding! in certain Societiei in London. 1790, 
6vo. (Besides some smaller writings of the same kind in hia 
Works, vol. iii. iv.) Written with all the force with which 
the conviction of the actual danger of his countrymen could 
inspire the British Demosthenes. — In Germany : 

Politiirhe Bctrachtungen aeber die Franzoiischeit Rei'olu- 
iion. 17EK): (before Burke;) and: 
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('public Ueher einigc bukerige Folgen der Framosischen Revolulton 

lE^r".™ /«'-J5e"(.»<^Afonrf,vonE.Bi<ANDES;2teAusgabe, 1793.— Cool 
[ 1786-1797. reiiBoning at a lime of general giddiness. 

For forming a judgment both of tile subject and the princi- 
pal works, may be recommended ; 

Unleraacbangen uber die Fraitaosische Revolution, nebit 
Icrilischcn Nachrichten von den merkmirdigslen Schriflen, 
von A. W. Rehbero. 1793. 

Among the deluge of French works, those of Neckar and 
his talented daughter : Considerations sut la Rivolitlioa Fran- 
caise, par Mad. de Stael-Holstein. Paris, 1818, 3 vols, are 
the first in celebrity, but not equally so in point of internal 
valae. 

26. A political structure, like the ancient 
Frencli, could hardly be thrown down at once, 
without injuring others. The first loss befel the 
German empire, by the abolition of feudal rights. 
Several princes who had possessions in Alsace 
lost theirs, and the emperor and empire took 
tlieir part. Prudence at least, if not justice, 
■would seem to dictate a compromise. But in 
vain! and there was no greater contrast than 
the new French, compared with the old German 
mode of doing business. 

27. The numerous emigrations from France, 
the reception and projects of the emigrants in 
several neighbouring German countries, soon be- 
came more dangerous to the quiet of Europe 
than the contests wliich had occasioned them. 
Where did not emigrants bring with them their 
hopes and passions; and especially the emi- 
grants from the higher and even the highest 
The restoration of the ancient order of 
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things, though by means of a war, was their Public 

wish ; and their efforts were to make their cause Europe. 

the cause of Eiu-ope. An eventual concert, how '■ — ' 

ever, for the common defence of some German 
princes at Pilnitz, was the only expedient adopt- 
ed. Few would be disposed to find fault with 
them in consequence, and yet this very expe- 
dient gave rise to mistrust. 

A meeting and conference took place at Pilnitz Letween 
Leopold II., Frederic William 11., and the elector of Saxony, 
Aug. 27, 1791. Bat unhappily the eonat of Artais come, 
uninvited ; a declaration, and that a very indefinite one, waa 
aQ that he obtained. 

28. As the new constitution of Louis XVI. smt. i3, _ 
was completed and accepted, the danger of a 
war seemed removed, a circular by the emperor 
Leopold II. himself, expressly notified this to 
the courts. Worse constitutions had subsisted 
much longer ; but could it be seriously believed, 
■ — and yet it was believed, — that all was ended by 
this paper act ? The transition from partial free- 
dom to that which was called perfect freedom, 
was inevitable, with so passionate, and now so 
excited a nation ; and how could this be effected 
without the most violent convulsions ? The con- 
flict of factions soon became milder than before, 
after the Jacobins acquired the predominance in 
the second national convention, and the subver- 
sion of the throne was tlie object in view. They nsa, J 
felt that a foreign war was necessary for their 
projects, (what policy could from this time have 
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averted it ?) and Austria, where Francis II. suc- 
ceeded, after the unexpected death of Leopold 
- II., was their nearest aim. Louis XVI. was 
obliged to yield ; and accordingly he declared 
war on Austria. 

Aftet the dissolution of the As. 

1791, tiie J ssemblee Ughlailve 

1792, altogether under the influi 

29. The conduct of the various cabinets them- 
selves can hardly be called faultless. The fear- 
fiil scenes in France were so new, that they lay 
wholly without the circle of tlieir former policy. 
Kaunitz himself, the Nestor of ministers, had 
never beheld any thing like them ; and his con- 
duct showed how little he was able to estimate 
the power of a great popular faction. In this 
consisted a principal advantage of the demo- 
cratic party, that they banished the whole system 
of cabinet pohtics out of their sphere. 
' 30. It seemed almost necessary for the flame, 
when once in a blaze, to spread widely. Every 
passion was kindled ; every political relation was 
altered; old foes became friends; old connec- 
tions were torn asunder. The cause of Louis 
XVI. seemed to be the cause of kings ; and a 
khig was about to place himself at its head, when 
he was snatched away by assassination. 

31. The connection of Austria and Prussia 
gave the first proof of this change of relations. 
But the unsuccessful expedition to Champagne, 
undertaken in common, only accelerated the full 
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eruption of the volcano. The royal throne of p 
high antiquity was formally overthrown ; and a e 
democratic repubUc, a repubUc which loudly pro- - 
claimed the diffusion of its maxims, suddenly 

> stood in the midst of the monarchico-political 
system of Europe. It was a war not merely 

k against nations, but against constitutions. 

The RuBBian and Fniasiun forces were comliined under the 
I duke of Brunswick, July 1792. reinforced by Hesaians and 
I emigrants. — False representations were circulated by tlie latter 
I lespccting the situation of things in France. Nothing more 
I than a second campaign to Holland was expected. — The duke 
r of BnioBwick issued a manifeBto, July 23 ; and the French 
['Anme was subverted, Ang. 10. The National Convention 
) {Contention nal'wnale) assembled Sept. 21, 1T!)2, till Oct, 
f 179S, and France was immediately declared a republic; when 
k tfae army, having pressed forward as far as Valmy, was forced 
I to retreat, being opposed by Dumoiiriez, and still more by 
[ nature. 

32. The immediately ensuing conquest of the 
Austrian Netherlands showed at the same time 
the altered nature of the war, as well as pre- 
pared for its further extension. Had not the 
political system thus far principally depended on 
these provinces ? Did not the bulwark of Hol- 
land fall with tliem ? Must not England have 
been startled? One battle decided their fate, 
which at other times several campaigns had been 
unable to decide ; and men, hitherto unknown, 
soon took the lead as famous generals. The 
bloodless seizure of Savoy afforded likewise a 
iiample of the new republican international law. 

VOL. I). N 
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A battle was fought at Genappe, Nov. 5, and Belgium was 
raniesti in conquered, after Cusline had seized upon unguarded Mcntz in 
1786-1797. the heart of Germany, Oct. 21. — Of Savoy aad Nice posaes- 
sion was taken in Sept. without a declaration of war, and they 
were forthwith incorporated with France in October, 

33. But the grand tragedy at Paris was more 
influential than these conquests. The head of 
the guiltless Louis fell under the axe. It will 
ever be vain in politics to attempt to stifle all 
feeling, so long as princes continue to be men. 
Though the most vehement abhorrence consti- 
tuted no cause of war, it yet troubled every ne- 
gotiation. And how should princes negotiate 
with a Convention, which loudly summoned their 
subjects to insurrection ? — All Europe, therefore, 
necessarily tended to a great combination against 
the republic. 

Memoirci secretes pour servir a I'/iistoire de la derniere 
annee du regne de Louis XVI, par Bektrand et Molleville, 
minialres d'ital A cetle ipoque. Londres, 1793, 3 vols. — Few 
could know, and none have said, more on the subject. 

34. Great combinations have rarely been suc- 
cessful and of long continuance ; but none had 
ever been so unfortunate as those which the 
world was now to behold. Much may be ex- 
plained by the revolutionary measures of the 
enemy, much by the disinclination of the people, 
but not all. Within themselves also lay the 
causes of destruction. Was it a vague suspicion 
of this, which induced the age to term them, not 
alliances, but coalitions ? 
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35. One of these causes lay in the dispropor- Puwic 
tion of the financial to the military powers of e**u"o^ 
the states (p. IGO). Every power, with or with- lZ!?dZ£!; 
out a treasury, found itself exhausted after a 
short etFort ; and they were enabled to persist, 
not by their own resources (the revolutionary 
tiiey could not apply) but only by foreign sub- 
sidies. Did not this paralyse every effort ? Of 
what use to the giant were his arms, if others 
had first to lift them for him i 

36. Not a single European state, with the ex- 
ception of England, could offer these subsidies. 
JThis country was, therefore, not only the bond 
of all, but it also acquired the direction of the 
war. It was however somewhat unsuited for 
this part, from its geographical situation, and 
atill more from its separate interests. Its ob- 
jects were not always those of the allies; its 
advantages were not theirs : nor were theirs its 
losses. Constantly averting the danger from 
itself by the war on land, it was readily consoled 
for those losses, if war only continued. Yet 

»^d its naval victories and conquests beyond the 
ocean essentially weaken the power of the ene- 
my ? And did they give the confederates a 
compensation for their sacrifices ? 

What are subsidies in themselves but a pecuniary aid ti> 
the allies whose preservation is our advantage ? Thus Maria 
Theresa and Frederie obtained subsidies, and yet defended 
their own eau.ie. On the other hand, what a revolution of 
political relations must take place, when suhsidies become the 
priDcip&l resource ? 

H 2 
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Public 37. But a more dangerous cause of dissolution 

Europe, cousisted iu the general egotism, proceeding 

'- from the policy of the states to round oflF their 

territory. No connection can exist without mu- 
tual sacrifices. How much more so, when the 
original object, the preservation of the present 
states of things, was forgotten amidst the hopes 
of aggrandisement ? And when, moreover, the 
prospect of acquisitions, whether at the expense 
of a neighbour, or even an actual ally, — (and 
who had more to give or lend than victorious 
France ?) — became an inducement to defection ? 
Thus fearfully did morality avenge itself for its 
banishment from politics ! — Wlien misfortune 
came, not one possessed a friend in whom he 
could trust ! 

38. If these internal causes were sufficient to 
dissolve the connections, this was equally pro- 
moted by the want of men who were compe- 
tent to hold them together. No Eugene, no 
Marlborough appeared; even talent, hated by 
mediocrity, could not maintain itself; while in 
the revolutionary states, the most violent and 
energetic men forced themselves into the highest 
offices. 

39. As the founder, and as the head of these 
combinations, history has only to mention Wil- 
liam Pitt. His name lives in the annals of 
Great Britain and in the history of Europe. 
More correct than others in his estimate of the 
danger^ and no less great in character than in 
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\ talents, he never capitulated with political max- ^"^^'^^ 

' Ti 1 ■ ■ ■ .- 1 ■ 1 ■ conleili 

. But his Situation did not permit him to be, Ku«pa. 

William III., the soul of a great alliance. '■ 

This is not in the power of a financier, but only 
of him who is at once a statesman and a general. 
Whatever could be accomplished by gold and 
perseverance, he accomplished ; but he was 
often faulty in bis choice of means and persons, 
and he either could not or would not always 

ke that elevated view, which places the gene- 
al interest of Europe above the particular in- 

srest of England. 

Speeches of the Right Hon. William Pitt, in the Houie of 

a. i. iii, London, 1808. The anti -revolutionary 
Mxims of thia great mau may be fully learned from the two 
^lut voIumeB. 

40. Under such auspices began the first co- 
ilition. The continued connection of Austria 
ind Prussia was reinvigorated by the declara- 
nion of war by the Convention against England, 
lie hereditary Stadtholder, and soon afterwards 
[ainst Spain ; Sardinia had already been at- 
Lcked ; Portugal, Naples, Tuscany, and the 
"ope were involved. How could the German 
npire, already suffering hostilities, have re- • 

rted the united influence of Austria and Prus- 
The accession of Sweden was prevented 
nly by the murder of Gustavus III.; no one 
ireatened more loudly, or performed less, than 
Jatharine. With the exception of some states 
r secondary rank, and, for the present, of the 
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Porte, no neutrals were now to be found in 



War was declared against England, after it had refused 
to recognise the republic, and againat the Ktadtholder, as its 
ally, Feb. 1, 1793; against Spain, March 7. The Germaa 
empire declared war, (Hanover opposln^r it) March 22. Eng* 
land, as now the central point, formed alliunees with Russia, 
March 25 ; with Sardinia, April 25 ; with Spain, May 25 ; 
with Naples, July 12 j with Prussia, July 14 ; wilh Austria, 
August 30 ; with Portugal, Sept 29 ; with Tuscany, Oct. 28 ; 
besides subsidiary treaties with several German princes. 

Ueber den UrspTung and Character des Krieget gegen die 
Frambsische Rcvolulion, von Fkiedb. Genz. Berlin, 1801. 
The most acute analysis, considered on the side of right. 

Historische Ueberticht der PolUik England* und Frank- 
reichs von der Conferem su Pilnita bii sur Kriegserklanmg 
gegen England, von Herbert Marsh. Leipz. 1799. — ^Adip- 
lomatic justification of England. 

41. This war was to decide, therefore, not, as 
usual, the conquest of a province — it was no- 
thing less than the preservation or overthrow 
of the existing states. It was not merely a 
conflict of arms, but of clashing poUtical ele- 
ments. As far as the armies of the republic 
reached, (and who could fix their bounds ?) an 
express decree of the Convention announced 
the introduction of the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple. The danger, however, seemed to be di- 
minished in the first campaign, as several vic- 
tories of the allies confined the French armies 
once more to their own territory. 

The Austrians under Cohui^ gained a victory at Alden- 
hoven, March I, 1793; at Nccrwinden, March 18; the 
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Netherlands were reconquered ; Dumouriez went over, April 4. Fablic 
A victory waa obtained at Farmars, May 23, and the French "■"""" 
liorder fortresses were taken, especially Valenciennes, July 28, 17B6-17dT. 
Mentz was invested and reduced by the Priissians and Hcs- 
Bians, July 22. Alsace was invaded, and a hattle fought at 
Kaiaeralautem, Nov. 28. But a retreat followed in Dec. — . 
The Spanish penetrated into Roussilloii in Sana. 

La vie privie el polillque du Dumouriez. a Hambourg. 
T. i. — iii. It goes to the end of 1792. As a continuation 
for 1793 : 

Mimoitet du general Dumouritz tcrites par lui-tnime. 
179'1. T. i. ii. Compare: 

Corrhpondance du giniral Miranda ante le ghihal Du- 
mouriex. a Paris, 17!)i. 

42. Rarely however has success been raore 
fatal for the victors than here ! While ideas of 
conquest usurped the place of the original ob- 
ject, they excited a resistance of despair ; which, 
caUing forth a reign of terror with all its cruel- May 31. 
ties and all its vigour, sanctioned at the sanii; "^^" 
time a maxim, more momentous and fearful 
than a series of victories, that every citizen is a Ang. le. 
soldier. With one blow it annihilated in the 
leading state of Europe, the system of standing 
armies; was it credible, that under such cir- 
cumstances the others could exist 1 

The Coramittee of Public Safety (Comitt du lalitt public) 

was established April 6, 1793, till July 27, 1794, consisting 

' of eleven members, Robespierre, Barrere, St. Just, Camot, 

' etc., with dictatorial power over persons and property. After 

the fall of the Girondists, (the more moderate party,) May 31, 

the Revolutionary Tribunal was instituted throughout France, 
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ond made daily sacrifices. 
safe place of retiige. 
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43. War, and the military art, therefore, ne- 
cessarily acquired an entirely new aspect. The 
old tactics found an application indeed in single 
cases ; but they were no longer practised in ge- 
neral ; and the armies of the republic were more 
speedily formed, in proportion as the new sys- 
tem became simplified. Soldiers of low degree 
were soon famous as generals; and the next 
campaign, opening an access to Holland by the 

1794. recovery of the Netherlands, was, on this side, 
decisive Ibr the future. Holland was conquered, 
under favour of the patriotic party. The stadt- 
holder fled to England, and Holland was changed 
into a single and indivisible Batavian republic. 

The English were routed in 17»3 at Hondschoole, Sept. 8, 
in conaequencc of their partial attack on Dunkirk. — Pichegru 
achieved a victory at Toumay, May 22, 17!>4, and Jourdaa 
at Flcurus, June 26. The allies subsequently fell bock upon 
the frontiers of Holland ; and then retreated to Germany ; 
Pichegru crossed on the ice. Dee. 27, and all Holland was 
conquered in Jan. — The contest on the Upper Rhine was 
bloody; battles were fought at Lautern, July 15 and Sept. 
20, but here too the Austriana and Prussians retreated be- 
yond the Rhine in Oct. — On the Spanish frontier, the French 
penetrated beyond the Pyrenees, in Nov. 

44. The conquest of Holland, then perhaps 
the richest comitry of Europe, attached it 
thenceforth to France ; secured the possession 
of Belgium ; excluded the army of England from 
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the continent ; and altogether changed the situ- Putiic 
ation of Prussia and the north of Germany- Kumpe. 

Formerly it would alone have sufficed to sub '—^ 

vert the whole system of Europe ; whereas, now 
it was only a single act in the great drama. 

A treaty of amity was concluded between the French and _ 

Balavian republies, May 10, 1795. Conditions : a. Payment 
of one hundred millioufl of guilders. 6. Relinquishment of 
Dutch Flanders, in consideration of a future compensation. 
e. Use in common of the harbour of Vlissingen, 



45. The most important consequence how- 
ever, was the change of the relations of England. 
Its actual participation in the war on land 
ceased ; it had nothing more to lose on the 
continent. It inherited the trade of Holland, 
and the war now denounced on it, opened a 
prospect to the conquest of its colonies. Care- 
fully as it encouraged the war, it was less in- 
terested in the course of it on land. 

46. But the seeds of dissension had already 
been springing up among the allies of the con- 

|. tinent. The most upright personal connection 
of the monarchs in the cabinet, as well as in the 
army, were unable to eradicate the distrust of 
Austria and Prussia, nourished as it was for al- 
most half a century by Frederic himself; and 
the consequences had been but frequently and 
too severely felt. When do not one-sided views 
in politics at last punish themselves 1 

47. Added to this there was, in the case of 
Prussia, an exhaustion, so rapid and complete. 
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Public that it can hardly be explained even by the ex- 
Europe, travagant management of Frederic WilHam II. 

1786-1797. 



Not a fourth of the army was used. And be- 
fore quite two years were passed, debts had 
taken the place of a full treasury. Provision 
for the army was demanded from the frontier 
circles of the German empire ; and new sub- 
sidies were received from England, apparently 
not for the sake of the war but of the money, 

A subsidiary treaty was signed at the Hague between 
Prussia and England, April 19, 1794. 

48. On the other hand, the double ma.\im 
was adopted by the Convention, to conclude 
only a separate peace, and not to terminate the 
war till tlie Rhine was made tlie boundary. 
What materials of serious consideration for the 
successor of Frederic the Great ! But the 
German empire was not Prussia ; the losses of 
the one and the other were not the same ; 
Prussia had even hopes of gaining at the ex- 
pense of its ecclesiastical fellow-states. — Peace 
was signed at Basle ; and the line of demar- 
cation fixed for the neutrahty of the north of 
Germany. 

Conditions of the peace at Basle, April 5, 17JI5. a. Until 
the arrangements to be made at the peace with the empire, 
Prance remained in possession of the Prussian provinces on 
the left bank of the Rhine, b. France promised to admit the 
mediation of Prussia for the other states of Uie German empire, 
with respect to acceding to the peace, c. No hostile marches 
should be mode through the Prussian provinces. — Hesse Cassel 
concluded a formal peace for itself Aug. 28, the line of de- 
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mBTcarion liaving been previously drawn, May 17) after the Public 
accession of Hanover, Saxony, etc. ccmie.li ia 

The negotiators at Basle were: citizen liaxtheleniy, and 1786.1797. 
the minister Boron von Hardenberg. 

49. In this manner, without having attained 
the principal object of the war, which was the 
suppression of revohitionary principles, Prussia, 
together with the north of Germany, withdrew 
from the coaUtion. Half the empire had made 
peace ! Meanwhile a union was formed for 
mutual defence; and it seemed to be the proper 
moment for reviving the last idea of Frederic 
the Great, and making Prussia the centre of a 
grand confederacy. But this required a sepa^ 
ration from the German empire ; and although 
the chief step was already taken, the name of it 
was held in terror. And whence could have 
been derived that confidence, which is the bond 
of every confederacy, when the new partition of 
Poland (see below), had just then been accom- 
pUshed ? Nuremberg was occupied to its gates; 
and the secret compact with the Convention, by 
which Prussia was to be indemnified at the ex- 
pense of its own fellow-states, was soon no 
secret. 

PiuHsia made a secret compact with France Aug. 5, 1796. 
Conditions : Preliminary consent was given to the cession of 
the Icfl bank of the Rhine ; Prussia was to be indcnmificd by 
seculaiiKations in Munster and elsewhere, according to coD- 
and agreement ; for Orange in Wuraburg and 



50. But another ally, Spain likewise, soon 
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seceded from the coalition. Its accession had 
Kurope!" been occasioned by family relations; it soon 
i7Bfi-iT9T. j^^j (q perceive, that it could only lose by the 
war, and had nothing to gain ; and the conclu- 
sion of the peace was too much promoted by 
the actual interest of France, to be liable to 
great difficulties. 

Peace was concluded between France and Spain at Baale, 
July 22, 1T95. Conditions : a. Restitution to Spain of all 
the CDnquests made. b. On the other hand, Spain relin- 
quished to France its portion of the island St. Domingo. 
Previous to the peace with Spain and Prussia, the Convention 
had concluded peace with the Grand duke of Tuscany, Feb. 9. 
as if it were to show that princes com^ conclude peace with it. 
The negotiators at Basle were : citizen Baitheleiny and 
don Yriarte. 

61. But the half ruined coalition was not to 
be altogether disunited. The continuation of 
war on the continent, whatever might be its 
course, was too important for England in order 
to pursue its plans. The war was prosecuted, 
for the most part, at its cost, in every country 
and on every sea. Who did not solicit money ? 
Who did not obtain money ? Vast loans (pos- 
terity will scarcely credit their amount) were 
necessary ; and in a few years the sum of the 
national debt, and with it the burdens of the 
nation, were doubled. How was this possible 
unless the income of the nation should likewise 
be doubled. 

An enquiry concerning the rise and progress, the redemption 
and the preient slate nf the Naltottal Debt of Great Britain, 
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by Rob. Hamilton. Edinburgli, 1814. This work gives the Public 
most exact and authentic information rtspecling the whole""" '" 
history of the British debt. 1766-1797. 

Owing to the loans made by Pitt during the war of the Re- 
volution, the funded debt had increased at the peace of Amiens 
from 257 to 567 millions of pounds sterling, of which the an- 
nual interest amounted to twenty millions. liut the public 
credit, supported by tlie sinking fund, did not waver. 

52. But this rapid increase could not spring 
from its own soil ; it could only proceed from 
foreign trade. To promote this by excluding 
others from it, as far as possible, was therefore 
the main object of exertion. Thus Pitt changed 
the whole foundation of the British power ; for 
which, indeed, the possession of India had long 
been preparing. Instead of resting as before on 
the cultivation of its own soil and a few colonies, 
its present support was foreign commerce, em- 
bracing every quarter of the globe. The anni- 
hilation of hostile and the suppression of neutral 
trade, (in so far as it was not even required,) 
were therefore the fundamental maxims ; and 
England was thereby placed in an entirely new 
relation with the continent. Thus the spirit of 
the mercantile system was here also triumphant; 
and the war of the revolution was a commercial 
war, almost as much as it was a war against 
constitutions. 

The commercial oppressions practised on neutrals pro- 
ceeded ; a. From the plan of I'itt (the first of his mistakes) 
to reduce France by lamine. Hence the nature of contraband 
was extended, and the importation of all kinds of provisions 
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Piiblie forbidden, June, 1793. b. From the estension of the blockade 
MnteiU 10 gygtp^ . aijice not only attual blockades, but the mere decla- 
1786-1797. ratioa to that cfTi'ct, as applied to a whole coast as well as to 
single harbours, was to prove a real state of blockade, c. 
from an extension of the practice of searching vessels, even 
when under neutral convoy, d. From the relations laid 
down respecting the trade of neutrals with the colonies of the 
enemy. The rule of 175G (see p. ■11) was first renewed 1793, 
and an entire prohibition declared. At the remonstrances of 
the Americans, Jan. 1794, it was limited to the direct trade of 
neutrals from the colonies to Europe ; and in 1798, it was re- 
mitted in favour of European neutrals trading to their own 

Ueher dai Bestreben der Volker neuerer Zeit, sich einander 
in Seehandel rechi wehe tie thun, von Joii. G. BiJscH. 
{ Umarbeitang der Abkandlung von der Zcrriittung des Sce- 
handeUJ. Hamburg, 1800. On very liberal principles, but 
deficient in method. 

Estai concernant let armateari, les prises, et uirtout lei 
reprices, par M. n£ Martens. Goettingue, 1795. Containing 
also a critical history of privateering. 

Handbuch ueber daa praktUche Seerecht der Engldnder 
vnd Franzosen, von Fr. Joh. Jacobsen. Hamburg, 1803. 2 
Thle. An interesting exposition of a very complicated subject. 

War in disguise, or the frauds of the iieulraljlags. Lon- 
don, 1806. Undisguised British maritime orthodoxy, too 
rigorously asserted in the estimation even of English vriters 
themselves. 

53. The sole dominion of the seas and the 
ensuing conquest of the enemy's colonies, were 
the conditions under which alone the British 
system could be maintained during such a war. 
The reduction of the French marine by the re- 
volution facihtated not a httle the victories of 
England over tlie hostile squadrons. At the 
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end of this period tlie Frencli and Dutch navies Public 
were more than half destroyed, and the most Europe. 
important colonies were already in British hands. - 




I 



Toulon was taken and occupied, Aug. 28, — Dec. 21, 1793, 
and the fleet there curried off or destroyed. NaTal victories 
were gained over the French : at Ushunt under Howe, June 1, 
1794 ; at Savona under Hothom, March 14, 1795 ; at 
L'Orienl under Bridport, June 23 ; at the Hieres islands, 
July 13. Over the Dutcli, Aug. 16, 1796, in Saldanha Bay 
under Elphinstone ; at Camperdown under Duncan, Oct. 11, 
1797. Over the Spanish under Jervis at Cape St. Vincent, 
Feb. 14, 1797- — Conquests in the West Indies: several 
places on St. Domingo were occupied 1793—1796, which 
however it was afterwards found necessary to evacuate ; 
Tobago, April 15, 1793; Martinique, Guadaloupe, and St. 
Lucia, March and April 1794. In the East Indies: Pon- 
dicherry, April 23, 1793, — From the Dutch, Ceylon; Ma- 
lacca ; their establishments on the Malabar coast, August 
1795. The Cape, Sept. 16. Dcmcrara and Essequibo, April 
1796 ; the Moluccas. 1790.— From Spain, only the island of 
Trinidad was taken, Feb. 18, 1797. 

64. After the secession of Prussia and Spain, 
England redoubled its exertions, in order to hold 
together the remainder of the coalition, and if 
possible to reinforce it by the adjunction of 
Russia ; the more so, since it also had at heart 
the renewal of the treaty of commerce, which 
had now expired. It succeeded indeed in botli; 
and after the triple alliance signed with Austria 
and Russia, a new treaty of commerce with 
Russia was effected. But an active cooperation 
(with the exception of sending a squadron to 
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Public England, the very tiling that was least needed,) 
Eu"™^!'" Catharine did not find advisable. 

1786-1797. 

As early as Feb. 18, 1795, a defensive alliance was entered 

into between England and Russia, with a mutual guarantee of 
all possessions ; and May 20, between England and Austria. 
Both were made the basis of a triple alliance, concluded Sept. 
28, the conditions of which were not exactly known. — The 
treaty of commerce was concluded with Russia, Feb. 21, 
1797i with still greater privileges than in 1766. 

55, Thus the burden of the war on the con- 
tinent always fell on Austria in connection with 
Sardinia and the states of the south of Germany. 
The war itself however seemed to languish, nor 
was it till autumn renewed on the Upper Rhine, 
with success on the side of Austria, and thus a 
truce was effected before the end of the year. 

The French armies under Pichegru were driven back (per- 
haps by agreement) across the Rhine ; and Mentz was in- 
vested by Clairfait, Oct. — A truce was made with Austria, 
Dec. 30. 

56. The course of the internal affairs of 
France, after the downfal of Robespierre and 
his faction, had in the mean time produced more 
moderate sentiments, and subsequently a new 
constitution ; by which a more permanent order 
of things was to be estabhshed. The executive 
power was committed to a directory of five 
members, while the legislative was to be admi- 
nistered by an assembly divided into two cham- 
bers, the Council of Elders, and the Council of 
Five Hmidred, a kind of Upper and Lower House. 
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This entire separation soon necessarily engen-PubUc 
dered strife between the two. But of how many \°^^^^, '" 
other evils were not the elements contained inin?:12?L- 
this constitution, so much extolled as the residt 
of high wisdom, and soon ailerwards forced upon 
the acceptance of the daughter-states ! No- 
thing essential was gained in the relations with 
foreign countries by these innovations, while 
the revolutionary system itself continued in full 
force. 

The new constitution was introduced, the directory installed, 
■nd the legislative body opened, after the dissolution of the 
Kational Convention, Oct. 2&, 1795. 

57. Henceforward, the peace of the continent 
seemed to depend on that with Austria. To 
oblige this country to sue for it, by penetrating 
into the heart of its states, was consequently the 
object of the directory, which was to be effected 
by three armies, pressing fonvard from the Upper 
Rhine, from the Lower Rhine, and from Italy. 
Such a complex plan, difficult in itself to ex- 
ecute, must he far more so in Germany, while 
the fastnesses of the Rhine were in the hands of 
the Germans. Austria also succeeded in finding 
B general in its own imperial house, in the person 
of the archduke Charles, who soon enjoyed the 
full confidence of the army. To him, Austria 
I was then indebted for its preservation. 

" General Jourdan crossed the Lower Ilhine and penetrated 
into the Palatinate ; and general Morcau from the Upper 
Rhine into Bavaria, and a truce was made with Baden, Wir- 
VOL. II. O 
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Public teinberg, etc. June and July, 1796. But the archduke gained 
Euro*^ *" a victory over Jourdan at Amberg, Aug 24, and Wurzburg, 
1786-1797. Sept. 3. — Moreau made his celebrated retreat across the Rhine 

at Huningen, though obliged to fight his way at every step, 

Oct. 

58. But the fate of Austria was not to be de- 
cided in Germany. Italy, hitherto of secondary 
importance, now became, through altered re- 
lations, the principal theatre of the war ; far 
more however, through the high spirit of the 
young general to whom the command there 
was entrusted. One campaign gave him Italy, 
the second, peace. But the age regarded him 
as something more than the mere conqueror 
and peace maker, and erred only where he him- 
self desired it to err. 

In the first campaign of Napoleon Buonaparte, after accepting 
the chief command at Nice, March 30, 1 796, he gained a vic- 
tory at Monte Notte, April 12 ; at Millesimo, April 15 ; and 
at Mendovi over the Piedmontese, April 22. — He forced Sar- 
dinia to solicit an armistice, April 28 ; and a separate peace 
was concluded. May 15. Terms : a. It should surrender 
Savoy and Nice, and 6. allow the French to occupy the 
strongest fortresses. — Buonaparte pursued the Austrians, forced 
a passage over the bridge of Lodi, May 10, and conquered 
the whole of Lombardy, with the exception of Mantua. 

Campagnes du general Buonaparte en Italie pendant les 
annies IV, et V, par un officier general. Paris, 1797. 
T. i. ii. 

59. These victories decided the fate of the 
rest of Italy. The dukes of Parma and Modena, 
the pope and the king of Naples had to purchase 
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their armistices and peace. But if the dominion Public 
of France in Italy had been acquired by arms, eu"'^'" 
it was to he confirmed by policy. The means ^'"^''^"' 
of doing this was the formation of a new re- 
pubHc, fashioned according to the model of I 

France, out of the Austrian and papal provinces, 1 

under the name of the Cisalpine Republic. 

A truce was granted to Parma, May 9 ; to Modfiia, May 
17; to tlic pope, June 13, in consideration of payini?nt of 
money anrl the surrender of works of art ; and then, by the 
peace at Tnlentino, on P'eb. 19, lT97i Bologna and FcrrBra 
were relinquished, and all pretensions to Avignon renounced ; 
K truce was gr.-uited to Naples, June 5, whidi was afterwards 
changed into an advantageous peace, Oct. 10. Genoa put 
itself under French protection, Oct. 19; and Corsica, having 
frevioualy (June 1794) t>een occupied by the English, was 
;-«?iiciUited by them, but on the other hand, Elba was occupied, 
Inly 9. 

60. The revolutionary system was thus made 
to embrace the whole of Italy ; and the posses- 
sion of the principal fortress, Mantua, was now 
the point on which the execution of the ulterior 
plans against Austria depended. The present 
century had never yet beheld a conflict so ob- 
stinate as that for Mantua. Four times Austria 
attempted to send relief; four times its armies 
were routed ! — The fortress at length fell; and 
the way to Austria stood open. 

Mantua was besieged from July 1796 to Feb. 1797- The 
first attempt to snccour it was made by the undaunted 
Wurmser; defeated at Brescia and the Lago di Gardn, 3rd 
and 5tb of August. He advanced again, but was again de- 
feated at Roveredo and Bassono, 4lh and 9lli of September : 

o2 
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Pablic ^^* Wurmser, cut off from retreat, fought his way to Mantua, 
contests in The third attempt was made by Alvinzi. After a battle, 
1782l797. ''^^ich lasted three days, he was routed at Areola, 15th to 19th 
November. The last attempt was made under the same ge- 
neral, and a battle was fought at Rivoli, January 14, 1797. 
Mantua capitulated, Feb. 2. 

March, 61. Buonapaite left Italy, and, crossing the 

1797. Alps, penetrated into the interior of Austria as 
far as the Muhr, after several battles ; while 
Moreau and Hoche were again to advance across 
the Rhine. It seemed as if a violent contest 
must decide the fate of the imperial city. But 
when the sword was about to decide, policy 
found an expedient ; it was agreed to conclude 
peace at the expense of a third. 

62. Venice was, for the present, destined to 
be the victim. Lost in stupor for a century, 
this republic had resorted, in the conflict of the 
more powerful, to neutrality, the usual defence 
of weak states. She had long outlived herself ; 
but her fall first disclosed her utter weakness. 
She was not only without energy, but without 
coimsel. She fell the victim of convenience 
and the desire of contiguity of possessions ; but 
apart from this, how could a constitution subsist, 
which stood in the most direct contradiction to 
the prevailing maxims of the age ? 

Since the year 1718 (vol. i. p. 297) the history of the po- 
litical system of Europe has offered no opportunity of men- 
tioning Venice. A peace of seventy-nine years had gradually 
matured, in the ruling classes, aU the evils of an indolent 
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apathy, so that not even an armed neutrality couJd have been PoHic 
carried into effect. Europe. 

Tentori, Raecolta ragionata d'l documenti inedili che 1766-1797. 
Jbrmano (a ttoria diplomatica delta rivoluxione e caduta delta 
repabtica di Fenezia corredala di critiche osservaxioni. T. i. 
ii. 1800. Valuable materials for the future historian. Com- 
pare P. Dabu, Histoire de la Republique de Veniie. T. v. 

laid. 

, 63. It was not however a definitive peace, 
I but only the preliminaries (by no means without 
■ reason, as was shown by the result) that were 

concluded at Leohen on tlie Muhr. Every thing 
I conceded in the preUminaries was not repeated 

in the definitive peace. 

Preliminaries were signed at Leoben, April 18, 1797. 
The principal stipulations were : a. That Austria should rc- 
■ign alt its rights in the Belgic provinces to France, and re- 
cognise iLe boundaries of France, fixed by the conslitulional 
I laws. 6. A congress should be convened for the purpose of 
I concluding peace with the German empire, assuming its in- 
tegrity as the basis, c. That Austria should renounce its 
possessions beyond the Oglio, and receive in exchange the 
portion of the Venetian territory between the Oglio, the Po, 
&nd the Adriatic sea ; besides Venetian Dalmatia and Istria. 
d. Immediately after tlie ratification of the definttiTC peace, 
Austria should likewise receive the fortresses of Palma Nova, 
Mantua, Peacliiera, and some castles, e. The republic of 
Venice should have Romagna, Bologna, and Fcrrara as an in- 
demnification, f. Austria should recognise the Cisalpine (at 
first Cispadane) Republic, to be formed of the ceded provinces. 
The complete treaty, with the secret articles, was first made 
ublicin Posselt, Annalen, 1804. st. xii. 

64. Venice was overpowered, and its former 
\ constitution annulled. The provinces agreed 



contests in 

Europe. 

1786-1797. 
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Public upon were immediately occupied by Austria, 
Emop^. ^^ 3.nd the remainder, with the capital, by France. 

Long negotiations were necessary to decide its 

final fate. 

The French dedared war against Venice, under the osten- 
sible pretext of an insurrection, which had broken out in 
Verona, May 3. The aristocracy was abolished, and a popu- 
lar sovereignty established, May 12. The city was occupied 
by French troops. May 16. — From thence the Grecian isles 
belonging to Venice were occupied, Corfu, Cephalonia, St. 
Mauro, Zante, and Cerigo, by a French- Venetian flotilla, June 
28. In the preliminaries they had not even been mentioned. 

65. The state of affairs intervening between 
the preliminaries and the definitive peace, could 
scarcely be more fluctuating than it was here ! 
What ample materials still remained for nego- 
tiation ! But how grand a prospect was opened 
to the general, who was the soul of the war, 
and no less so of the pacification ? Like Pompey 
of old, the arbiter of Asia after the Mithridatic 
war, Buonaparte had to regulate the affairs of 
Italy In the erection of the Cisalpine Republic 
was seen the founder of states ; and he had a 
powerfiil influence on the changes of the consti- 
tutions of the other Italian states. But his 
views were not confined to Italy. Switzerland 
stood in anxious expectation ; a Polish legion 
was formed ; and how far was it to Egypt ? 

The Cisalpine Republic was proclaimed, consisting of Mi- 
lan, Modena, Ferrara, Bologna, and Romagna, to which Brescia 
and Mantua were soon added, June 28. — The Genoese re- 
public was changed into a Ligurian, with a democratic consti- 
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tution, under the direction of the French minister Faipoult, Public 
May 22 — 31. Great democratic commotions took place in^^"'"**' 
Piedmont, the states of the church, etc. 1786.17E 

66. But the relations in the west of Europe 
were also changed ; for Spain had returned to 
its ancient connection with France, and the fa- 
vourite, don Godoi, duke of Alcudia, (Principe 
de la paz,) who was devoted to the interest of 
France, from tliis time guided the hehn of state 
with almost unlimited power. The immediate 
consequence of it was the participation in the 
war against England ; but for the future also, 
the fate of Spain was so bound to that of France 
by the trfeaty of alliance, that it depended at 
least on the latter alone, how far Spain should 
partake in its wars. 

A treaty of alliance was concluded between France and 
Spain, Aug. 19, 1703. 1. An alliance ofTcnsiTe and defensive 
in all wars. 2. In the present, however, only against Eng- 
land. .3. Arrangements as to the aid to be afforded on sea 
and land. — Spain declared war against England, Oct. 5. — 
Trinidad waa lost, Feb. IB, 1797; but the attacks of Uie 
English on Porto Rico, April 17, and on Teneriffe, in July, 
were repelled. 

67. Notwithstanding this extension of tlie 
war, the horizon appeared to brighten after the 
preliminaries of Leoben. Austria continued to 
negotiate ; and England, now without alhes on 
the continent, deemed itself also bound to nego- 
tiate. But while the hopes of pacification were 
augmenting, they had to be partially annihilated 
again by a new revolution in the French autho- 
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PoUic lities. Much sooner than had been supposed^ 

eS^"* it was ascertained that no government could 

i786»i797, Y^ Yess adapted to the national character, than 

the many-headed directorial government 

Negotiations were commenced at Lille, July — Sep. 17» hj 
lord Malmesbury, (the same person had previously attempted 
them in vain at Paris, Oct. — ^Dec. 1796.) But after the revo- 
lution of Sept. 4, (Fructidor 18,) in which the evils of the di- 
rectorial constitution manifested themselves sooner than was 
expected, and by which the minority of the directory and the 
legislative body was displaced, and a part of them transported, 
the pacific negotiations with England were broken off. — ^A 
short time before, peace had been concluded with Portugal, 
Aug. 20 ; but it was now renounced by France, Oct. 26. 

Recueil de toutes les pieces qfficielles, relatives d la nigocia- 
tion de Lille, Oct. 1797. 

68. The case was entirely different with re- 
gard to the negotiations of peace with Austria. 
They were, and continued to be, in the hands 
of the peace-maker, not of the directory ; peace 
was made because he wished it, and as he wished 
it. For half a year it was negotiated at Milan ; 
and when it was finally concluded at Campo 
Formio, near Udine, and the secret articles 
were afterwards made public, the length of the 
negotiations was satisfactorily explained ! 

Peace between France and Austria, concluded Oct. 17, 
1797. Conditions : a, Austria renounced all its claims to the 
Netherlands in favour of France. 6. Austria obtained the 
territory of Venice, from the Lago di Garda, the city of Venice 
itself, Istria, Dalmatia with the islands, and Bocca di Cattaro. 
c. France acquired the Venetian Greek islands, and the pos- 
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■essions in Albania, d. Austria acknowledged the Cisalpine Public 
Republic, e, A congress was to bu conveued nt Rastadt for Surop*. 
making peace with the empire. /. Austria was to indemnify 1766-1797. 
the duke of Modena with Breisguu. — Secret conditiona : a. 
Austria acquiesced in the cession of the leh bank of the Rhine 
from Basle to the confluence of the Rhine and Nethe at Ander- 
nach, with the city and fortress of Mayence. b. The navigation 
of the Rhine was to be commoD to both parties, c. France en- 
gaged to intercede that Austria might obtain Salzburg, and the 
part of Bavaria between this, Tyrol, and the Inn and Salza. 
d. Austria agreed to relinquish Frickthal in the peace of the 
empire, e. A mutual compensation for all that France should 
bereaiWr obtain in the German empire. /. Mutual guarantee 
that Prussia should make no further acquisitions, upon the re- 
■toration of its possessions on the left bank of the Rhine. The ^M 

injured princes and states on the left bank of the Rhine were to ^M 

receive indemnifications in Germany, g. Within twenty days ^| 

after the ratification, all the fortresses on the Rhine, as also Ulm . 
and Ingolstadt, were to be evacuated by tlie Austrian troops. 
The negotiators of the peace were : from France, general 
Buonaparte; from Austria, the marquis de Gallo, count L. Co- 
benzl, count von Meerreldt, baron von Dcgelman. 

69. Conformably to this pacification France 
remained in possession of Belgium, and the do- 
minion of Italy ; the republic of Venice disap- 
peared altogether from the number of states. 
The German empire, abandoned in secret by 
Austria, as it had before been by Prussia — (what 
disclosures do these secret contracts, compared 
with each other, (p. 1S7,) offer to posterity?) — 
anxiously looked forward to its fate. The pillars 
of the old political system lay prostrate ; but 
politicians spoke of perpetual peace, now tliat 
France and Austria had become contiguous in 
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their respective possessions and natural boun- 
daries. 



II. irutory of Colonial Affairs, from 1786 to 180*; 

[To facilitate the general view, colonial Iiiatoty is at onco 
continued to the end of the second division of the period.] 

Colonial I, It was almost impossible to determine 

i7B6-i8Q-i. what influence the great convulsions of Europe 
would have on the colonies, since it depended 
not merely on the extension of arms, but still 
more on the extension of principles. How dif- 
ferent, moreover, must be the operation of the 
latter, according to the various relations of the 
classes of society in the colonial countries! How 
■^ entirely different in North America and in the 
East and West Indies ! Add to this the fluctu- 
ations in the course of commerce. And yet the 
trade of the world, and with it the fate of more 
than one leading state of Europe, was connected 
with the colonies. 
». 2. Of the colonies, independent America stands 
at the head, both for itself, and its influence on 
Europe. It is seldom that any state can so ra- 
pidly increa.se as America, because it is seldom 
so highly favoured by circumstances. If the 
culture of the earth made such an extraordinary 
progress, that the number of the provinces ad- 
vanced in this period from thirteen to sixteen, 
the progress of its commerce was far more asto- 
nishing, which in a short time, no longer limited 
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to the exportation of domestic products, but Colonial 
spreading over every sea, gave America, since pae^iao*. 
the beginning of the European maritime war, Ameno. 
such a vast carrying trade, especially between 
the West Indies and Europe, that its commer- 
cial navigation was hardly surpassed by the Bri- 
tish. 



Beiides the natural advantages that America possessed for 
nayigation above any country in Europe, such as her situation, 
the character of her coasts, and an abundance of wood proper 
for building vessels, as well as the nature of her productions, 
the principal causes of the prosperity of her foreign trade 
consisted: 1. In lier regulations respecting duties. It was 
adopted as a fundamental law, that the exportation of home 
produce should be entirely free ; while imported goods were 
entitled to a drawback upon re-exportation. 3. In her ad- 
TantogcouB treaties of commerce with foreign powers. With 
France, Feb, 6, 1778, The two parties mutually treated each 
Other on the footing of the most favoured natJons. (It was 
renounced by America on account of the injuries of the Con- 
vention, July 7, 1798. By the new treaty, Sept. 30, 1800, a 
preliminary settlement of fre« navigation, with the reserve of 
further negotiations. ] The treaties of commerce with the United 
Netherlands, Oct. 8, 1782; with Sweden, April 3, 1783; with 
Prussia, Sept. 10, 1785 ; with Spain, Oct. 27. 1795, conUined 
similar concessions and liberal maxims both with respect to 
the contraband trade (limited to the actual necessities of war) 
and the rights of neutral flags ; in that with Prussia all pri- 
vateering even was renounced in case of a war. But the most 
important of all woa the treaty with England, Nov. 19, 1 79*, 
not ratified till June 14. 1795 ; the first ten articles (the ad- 
justment of boundaries, evacuations, indemnifications, etc.) ot 
permanent obligation ; the rest, eleven to twonty-eighl, (the 
real treaty of commerce.) for twelve years. Among these: a. 
Trade to the British West Indies in American vessels under 
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Colonial Beventy tons was made free ; the importation of American and 
1786^1 804 exportation of West Indian produce, however, only to America. 

T — : (This article was suspended, and never came into effect.) &. 

Navigation was made free to the British East Indies, both as 
to imports and exports ; the last only to the ports of America, 
c. But on the other hand, the British maxims were recognised, 
respecting the rights of neutral flags, the contraband trade, and 
the right of blockade. 

A defence of the treaty of Amity, Commerce^ and Naviga* 
tion, entered into between the United States of America and 
Great Britain, by Camillus, (Alex. Hamilton.) 1795. 
Only a defence of the permanent articles. 

3. While America by this spirit of concession 
opened to herself, in the war of the French re- 
volution, every sea, it was impossible for her to 
avoid contests with the belligerent powers, to 
which she was the more exposed from being al- 
most wholly destitute of a navy. The treaty 
with England exasperated the directory; and 
Jan. 18, the decrees of the convention, bearing so heavily 
on the navigation of neutrals, did not permit the 
disputes to subside. But contests arose with 
England itself, which began to see in America a 
formidable rival ; these disputes, inflamed yet 
more by the parties formed in the interior, finally 
impelled America, in order to escape war, to 
have recourse to the unexampled resolution of 
voluntarily suspending her own commerce. 

The disputes between the United States and England had 
their origin : 1. In the prohibited serving of British seamen 
in American vessels : and in the violent seizure of them. 
This point was passed over in the treaty on account of its 
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great diOicultics. 2. On account of the colonial trade. — The CotanUl 
restriction of the prohibition to the direct trade from the t^*^" ^7o'i'i(u)4 

tonics to Europe, Jan. 1794, (p. J90,) enabled the Americans. ^ '■ 

by means of drawbacks, to export to Europe the colonial 
commodities brought to their harbours, and for which duties 
hod been paid. Disputes arose after the renewal of the war, 
in 1803, respecting tbe question, what is a banajide importa- 
tion 7 American vessels were captured from May 1805 ; and 
after, August 3, the trade with the hostile colonies was 
limited to the British free ports in the West Indies, in order 

secure the commerce to England. 

Respecting the contest between the United States and 

igland: Potit. Jrmrnat, 1807, B. i. p. 27 seq. 

4. The further influence of America on com- 
merce depended for the most part on her deter- 
mination to become a maritime power. But the 
situation of this republic was materially changed 
ty the purchase of Louisiana from France, about 
the end of this period ; hy which purchase, not 
only her territory, soon extending to the Pacific, 
was almost doubled, but she came into the full 
I possession of the Mississippi river, with all its 
I subordinate streams, and especially the mighty 
Missouri. What a prospect for the future ! 

Louisiana, with the city and territory of New Orleans, in 
the some extent as fonnerly possessed by Spain, was purchased 
fi)r sixty millions of francs, April 30, 1803. Rapid progress i 

was made in the improvement of the country, which had never j 

thriven as an European colony ; hut disputes had already arisen 
with Spain ; partly respecting the boundaries of Louisiana 
and West Florida ; and partly respecting the boundary on the 
aide of New Mexico, viz, as to whether the neighbouring river 
\ Sabine, or the remote Rio Bravo was to constitute it. 

Voyage dant les deux Louitianei en IBOl — 1803, par 
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[ Culenml Perrin dd Lac. Paris, ISOS. A description of the interior 
... of this rich country, especially the country on the Missouri. 

Travels of Capl. LewU and Clarke frma St. Louis by the 

waij of Minsouri and Columbia to the Pacific ocean, compiled 
by Gass. Philadelphia, 1809. This voyage of discovery, 
undertaken fay order of congress, first disclosed the full value 
of the country. 

5. The West India colonies, founded on sla- 
very, nnderwent during this period the greatest 
changes, and some of them the most fearfiil 
catastrophes. They had reached their maturity, 
and would probably have begun to decline by 
degrees, even without any violent commotions, 
after the culture of their produce by free la- 
bourers had become general on the continent of 
America, and no less so in the East Indies. But 
it was not wars alone, the great revolution of 
ideas in Europe exerted a still stronger influence 
on their destiny. The voice of humanity was 
raised against the cruelties of the slave trade, 
and was eventually triumphant. But the incon- 
siderate application of general maxims created 
in some of them, greater atrocities than those 
which they were designed to prevent. 

We must carefully discriminate between the abolidon of 
the slave trade, and the abolition of slavery. The opponents 
of the slave trade were not, for that reason, unconditional op- 
ponents of slavery ; the actual propagation of the blacks in 
the West Indies was to suffice for their culture. The subject 
was discussed in England and America. As early as 1754, 
the traffic in blacks hod been abolished among the Quakers, 
and emancipations soon became general, to the advantage, it 
has been asserted, of the owners. But the grand impulse 
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n by the independence of America, and the prohibidon, C^o"'" 
on the introduction of negroes, (with the exception 1786-1804 
of the Carolinas and Georgia.) In England, the public in- Weit 
terest was Ktrongly excited by the works of Ramsay, and the laiiiei. 
prize essay of Clarkson at Cambridge, 1785. The Society 
for the Abolition of the Sbve Trude was founded at Manchester, 
1787, by Granville Sharp, (founder of the Sierra Leone colony, 
p. 102.) and soon spread through all England. The matter 
was first brought before parliament by means of petitions, 
Feb. 1, 1788; the only result was, an act for the better regu- 
lation of the slave trade, July 10. The honour of being the 
first to abolish it in Europe belongs to Denmark. A royal 
order was issued, May Ifi, 1792, that the traffic in blacks 
should cease in the Danish possessions from the end of 1802. 
But England did not remain inactive ; Clarkson himself, then 
a young man, contributed to excite the public attention, as 
much by his own personal activity, as he had before done by 
hJB prize essay; and afler May 12, 1788, the cause of the 
blacks found in the exalted Wilberforce, so persevering an ad- 
vocate in parliament, that after a conflict, annually renewed 
for eighteen years, and supported against him for a long time 
by Fox and even by Pitt, and latterly by a pressure of circum- 
stances, it was finally carried in the Lower House. The act 
for the abolition of the slave trade was paased March 24, 
1807. 

Art eiiay on the treatment and conversion oj the African 
Slave* in the BriluH Sugar Colonies, by the Rev. James 
Raksay. Lond. 1784. The author resided tor some dme in 
St. Christopher, in a professional capacity. 

Estay on the Slavery and the Commerce of the human 
tpeciei, by Thom. Clarkson. Lond. 1786. A translation 
of the Latin prize essay in answer to the question : Nuni liceat 

Clarendon's accurate and copioiu account of the Debate* 
of the Houte of Common* on Mr. Wilberforct't Motion for 
an Abolition of the Slave Trade, April 2, (Lond. 1792,) 
pves most of the arguments for and against it. 
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' ColoDbl Tht Hiilory of the Abolition of the Slave Trade, by Thom. 

Clarkson. Loud. 1808, 2 vols. 8vo. The leading work for 

- the history. 
Indiei. Agreeing in 

from different si 

D. UvKE, Darilelhag, etc. (vol. i. p. 91,) the whole of the 
second part. The most comprehensive work on the subject. 

An enumeration of many other works may be found in : 
Versueh einer Gesckichle des Negersklaeenhandels, van JoH. 
Jac. Sell. HaUe, 17U1. 

6. This matter took an entirely different course 
in France and in the French colonies. Instead 
of following the dictates of experience, the na^ 
tJonal assembly acted on general principles, and 
applying the declaration of the Rights of Man 
to the islands, by the decree of May 1 6, gave the 
signal to scenes of horror, of which it soon, but 
too late, repented. It was not however the 
blacks, but the mulattos, who demanding equal 
rights with the white inhabitants, began the in- 
surrection and led away the blacks. Though 
these rebellions were quelled on the smaller 
islands, that of St. Domingo on the other hand 
was unavoidably sacrificed ; and with it, the 
mother country lost one of the richest sources 
of her foreign trade, (see p. 117). 

The SociHi des amis Aes Notrs was formed in Paris, 1788, 
for the abolition not only of the slave trade, but also of slaveiy 
itself. Its influence reached the colonies by means of the 
mulattos then in Paris. — Immediately after the opening of 
the national assembly, commotions and contests arose among 
the whites themselves ; especially on St. Domingo.— The 
I 'decree of the national assembly of May 15, 1791, eatabliBhed 
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the equality of rights of tlic white inhabitants and the mulattos Calonial 
(gens de coulcur.) The whites evinced a repugnance to this [7PR'i804 
measure and on attachment to the cause of royaltj'. The ^r~~ 
mulattos seized arms, and stirred up the blacks to insuirec- Iadi«B. 
tion. The rebellion commenced Aug. 1771. The plantations 

were destroyed, and Port au Prince burned Nov. , The 

commissaries Santhonax and Polverel, two staunch jacobins, 
were sent out with dictatorial power and six thousand men, 
by the second national assembly, Sept. 1792. They united 
with the mulattos ; a reign of terror ensued ; disputes arose 
with the commandant Galbaud (the whites were never agreed 
unong themselves) ; they invoked against him the aid of the 
bU^Bi and the plundering, massacre, and burning of Cape 
Fraa(oisfullowed, June21, 1793. The negroes were declared 
free. — War having broken out with England, the English 
began their attempts on Domingo, Sept. 1 793, at the invitation 
of a party among the whites ; Several places were conquered 
1733 — 1797 (see p, 191.) But the climate devoured more 
than the sword. The island was evacuated, 1798. The 
whites emigrated, and tlic negroes exercised the sovereignly 
under Toussaint L'Ouverture ; and after his removal, 1803, 
under Dessalines, Christopher, etc. 

Bryan Edwards's Historical survey of the French Colony 
in the uland of St. Domingo, 1797, Ito. (see vol. i. p. 182.) 
This work reaches down to the year 1 793. 

Hiitoire des disastres de St. Domingue. Paris, 1795. 
Narrated with exactness, by an emigrant planter. What are 
the horrors of civil, in comparison with those of servile wars I 

Mfmo'im pour sereir A Vhiatoire de la r^tolation de St. 
Domingue, par le Lieut.-Gen. Bakon Pauphile de Lackoix. 
S vols. 1820. The author was on the spot, and his work i* 
the lending authority on the French side of the question. 

7. The fruitless efforts to reconquer the island 
after the peace of Amiens strengthened the do- isoa. 
minion of the blacks, who, after the utter de- 
struction of the city, erected a distinct state, ?^. ' 

VOL. II. P 
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Hayti. But the leaders soon waged war against 
each other, and France maintained itseltj at 
" least in the portion ceded by Spain. 

M. Racnsfobb, Account of the Black empire of Hayti. 
Lond. 1305. 

8. Although the peace of Amiens, which left 
Trinidad only to the English, who restored all 
otlier conquests, made no great changes in the 
state of possessions in the West Indies, they 
nevertheless were not what they had been be- 
fore the war. The first of these colonies was 
made desolate; the tranquiUity of the others 
was preserved with difficulty ; loud complaints 
reached Europe itself. Even Jamaica could not 
recover. A concurrence of circumstances could 
alone make these hot-houses prosper ; these 
however had changed; and their happy times 
were gone, probably for ever. 
n. 9. The situation of the great Spanish colonies 
on the continent of America was entirely dif- 
ferent. Though slavery existed among them, 
the slaves never had the preponderance. No 
disturbances of importance were ever heard of; 
and the interruption of communication with the 
mother country seemed to be the only evil that 
the war inflicted on them. Well-informed tra- 
vellers in great measure withdrew the veil which 
formerly concealed them, and gave authentic 
accounts of their tranquil internal prosperity, a 
result of their greater commercial privileges, (see 
p. 122,) though they had but just emerged from 
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an infant state. At their head stood Mexico, coiom«l 
destined to be the first commercial country by neeTiso* 
its population, its treasures, its productions, and spaio. ^ 
its situation. Buenos Ayres, New Granada, and 
Peru, (the two hitter however in a less degree as 
it would seem than the former,) had all arisen by 
commerce. As the political relations of these 
countries developed themselves, their commercial 
relations also must of necessity undergo some 
change ; and to wliat results might not this 
change lead .' 

Among the works which shed bo much light over Spanisli 
America, the first arc the works of Ai.. von Huubolst ; of 
these we must here cite : 

Estai politique tuT le Ko^aume de la Noutelle Eipagne, 
Paris, 1B08. Since its completion it has been the leading 

yoyage & la partie orientale de la T'terra firmti, par de 
Pons. Paris, 1806, 3 vols. The leading work for Caraccas, 
Venezuela, etc. 

Skinkeb, On ihepreienl state of Peru. London, 1806, 4to. 
It contains very instructive extracts from the Mercurio Pe- 

D> Felix Azara, Voyage dans FAmeriqne meridioruite, de- 
pvh 1781—1801. PariB, 1807. T. i. iv. The leading work 
on Buenos Ayres and Paraguay. The two last volumes 
comprise their natural history. 

Be'ilrage zut genauem Kenntn'm der Spanischeit Beiilt- 
angen in Amerika, von Chh. Auo. Fisciieb. Dresden, 1802. 
Compiled from Spanish sources, and particularly important for 
the modem commercial state of Buenoa Ayres. 

10. The pohtical relations of Brazil differed Bmii. 
considerably from those of Spanish America. 
Pombal's monopoly of the company of Maranhao 
p2 
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Colonial terminated, indeed, after his fall ; yet the com- 
i7B6-'iB04. mercial restraints were by no means lessened. 
Braiii. ~As, however, the mother country remained in 
the interest of England, the free communication 
was not interrupted, and it had more to gain 
than to lose from the naval wars of the Eu- 
ropeans. The times approached when the po- 
litical relations of the mother country were to 
occasion the independence of the colony, and 
South America was to contain an empire equal 
in extent, and perhaps superior in feitihty, to the 
republic of North America. 

Schhze von BraiiHen, von J. LoBO da Silteira. StocJc- 
holm, 1809. Written in German by a Portuguese ; and full 
of interesting information, which confirms at the same time its 
internal prosperity. 

Der Handel ion Portugal im Jahre 1804, in ; EuTOpiiische 
Annalen, 1 S06, st. 4, s. 42, gives the most authentic account 
of the exports of Brazil at that time. 

fticB. 11. What influence the revolution of Brazil, 
and the abolition of the slave trade in England 
and Denmark will have upon the colonies on the 
coast of Africa, time must show. But in general 
Africa was drawn within the horizon of the Eu- 
ropeans, much more in this period than in the 
former. To explore its interior was the grand 
problem of the day. Owing to the labours of 
Bruce, the British African Association, and the 
Egyptian Expedition, the darkness which covered 
this quarter of the globe was in part removed, 
and what still remained unexplored, only gave 



1 
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an additional chann to eiiteriirise, and stimulated coioni.i 
the zeal of future travellers. What a new i78b"ieo4, 
world dawns here also on the prospect of the 
European ? 

Travels to ditcorer the sources of the Nile, in the yeaTt 
1708—1773. by James Brice. London, 1790, 5 vols. 4to. 
Second edition, 1805, 7 vols. 8vo. 

Proceedings of the Aisociationfor ■promoting the diseovery 
of the interior parlii of Africa. London, 1790, 4to, The 
society, founded June 1788, doubled the value of their trans- 
actioQB by subjoining Rennel's excellent Maps of N. Africa. 

12. The influence of the European revolu- Uriii.h 
tions on the East Indies was at first of a purely " " '**" ■ 
mihtary character. On the continent of India 
the British had to fear no European rivals ; the 
war with Holland gave them the islands also ; 
and they became, in consequence, the sole 
ruling nation. But in India itself war still con- 
tinued, and the fall of the kingdom of Mysore 
constituted an important epoch. 

13. As long as Tippoo Saib reigned he was the 
most formidable enemy of the British ; and their 
military forces were therefore more concentrated 
in the south. To prevent combinations of the 
other Indian powers, especially of the princes of 
the Mahrattas with Tippoo, and to secure their 
co-operation, wherever possible, by a division 
of the spoil, was therefore the grand aim of 
British policy. The power of the new Jugurtha 
was thus broken in the next war, by which be 
lost half of his territories, though his resentment 
against the British was doubled. 
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The new war ofTippoo, 1790— 1792, was caused I 
, attack on the rajah of Travancore, the ally of the English, in 
~ order to conquer the coast of South Malahar. This gave rise 
to the participation of the English, in connection ■with the 
Mahrattas and the Nizam. Bangalore was conquered, 1791 ; 
but fruitless attacks were made on the capital under Comwallis 
and Abercrorabie. The expedition was renewed in 1792, and 
a peace, inclusive of the British allies, was negotiated under 
the walla of Scringapatam, March 17- Conditions: a. Tippoo 
relinquished half of his territories, according the choice of the 
allies. 6. He agreed to pay three crores of rupees, and gare 
two of his sons as hostages till the payment should be made." 
For themselves and their allies, the English selected the \ 
vinces that bordered on their old possessions- 
Respecting tlie CHUses of tliis war, exact information may be 
found in : Pulil. Journal, 1792, p. 1045. 

14. Under these circumstances was it to be 
wondered that Tippoo should resume his sword 
on occasion of the Egyptian expedition ? But 
the precipitate promulgation of his embassy to 
the Isle of France had roused the British ; they 
resolved to anticipate him ; and with tlie coa- 
quest of Scringapatam, his empire fell, ovi 
whelming Tippoo in its ruins. 

Some adventurers transmitted the iuiluonce of the French 
revolution to Tippoo ; and a Jacobin club was instituted at 
the court of the citizen sultan, 1797. He despatched an em- 
bassy to the Isle of France, and to Zemaun-shah of East 
Persia, 1798. The apprehensions of the British impelled 
them to great activity ; and their armies pressed forward under 
general Harris, Feb. 1799. Scringapatam was invested and 
taken by assault, May 4, The sultan was slain, and bia em- 
pire divided ; while in the remainder, a branch of tlie old dy- 
nosly of the Hindu rajahs was elevated to tlie throne, as a 
subsidiary of the Britifih, 
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yim of the origin and conduct of the mar mth Tippoo q^^^^^^^ 
S'lllan, by Ales. Beatsos. Lond. 1800, »9airs. 

Hgder Alt and Tippoo Saheb, oder hhtoriach geograpkiiche -''^''°°*' 
Uebersicht dex Myiorischen Reicbs, und deaien EnUlekung p""']" .. 
and Zerthcilung, von M. C. Sprekoel. Weimer, 1801. The 
autlior hud tlie advantage of die beat British sources. 

15. Since the fall of Mysore the British policy 
in the East Indies has evidently changed, as the 
policy of an all powerful conqueror is usually 
found to do. Its indirect dominion was trans- 
formed into a direct one ; the allies of the com- 
pany were deposed ; their lands altogether or 
for the most part confiscated ; and in those 
which they retained they had to support British 
garrisons or pay tribute instead. 

Tsnjore was taken, 1709, the rajah consenting to receive a 
pension ; half of Oude and Allahabad followed after the ex- 
pulsion of the refractory nabob Ali, under pretence of pro- 
tecting an incompetent pretender lo tlie throne, 1790, who 
was soon after pensioned. The whole Camatic was taken 
after the death of the nabob of Areol, 1805, in the most re- 
volting manner. 

Inntructiotu of the nabob of the Carnatic lo hi* agenlt in 
London ; in : von Akckknhole Minerva, 1802, p. 335. 

[The author appears to view the subject in loo partial, not to 
■ay a prejudiced, light ; tlie following vivid but rather startling 
picture of the manner in which our Indian empire has gone on 
increasing, is drawn by a well qualified judge, Mr. R. Jenkins, 
who was political resident at Nagpore for twenty years. " The 
rise and progress of our power in India have been rapid and 
marvellous. Unlike other empires ours in the east has been 
in a great degree forced upon us, and built up at almost every 
step against our own deliberate resolution to avoid it; in the 
face of everv opposition which could be given to it by the le- 
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Colonial gislature, hia majesty's government, and by the court of di- 

1786-1804 '^'^'ors, acting upon correspondent dispositions in our govem- 

1'. . . menta abroad. Each succesaive governor-general in the laat 

East ladies, half century, sent out from this country with minds fresh and 

untouched by local prejudices — including lord Comwallis 

during his first administration, who went to India under an 

act containing an express denunciation against conquest and 

extension of dominion, lord WeUesley, lord Mill to, lord 

Hastings, (the last two strongly impressed against the existing 

foreign policy in India,) and lord Amherst — have seen reason 

to enter into wars and negotiations, defensive in their objects, 

but generally terminating in that very extension of territory 

and dominion which was so much dreaded." Mr. Jekkims, 

Evidence before the House of Commom, March 27, 1832. 

Teansl.] 

16. The princes of the Mahrattas were thus 
the only remaining powerful foes in India ; for- 
midable partly on account of their personal 
qualities, like Holkar, and partly on account of 
the French officers whom they took into their 
service. Happily for the British no harmony 
prevailed among them. But how can peace exist 
with nations, who are habitually in a state of 
war, as long as they are not incapacitated from 
waging it ? 

War was carried on with the combined nijuhs of Berar (p. 
HI) and Scindia, who caused his troops to be organised after 
the European manner, by Perron, Sept. — Dec, 1H03. The 
British were victorious, conquered Agri and Delhi itself, the 
residence of tlie great mogul. Peace was agreed upon, Dec. 
30, 1803. Conditions : a. The resignation of tlie Duab, 
(between the Jumna and the Ganges ;) of Beroach in Guzerat, 
and of the district of Kuttak with the harbour of Balasore, be- 
tween Bengal and the Circars. b. The rajahs promised nei- 
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ther to engage or rel^n foreign Europeans in their service. Colonial 
c. The great mogul was to remain iu the most perfect depend- [^'^^'1304 

cnce on the British, (he soon became a mere pensionary,)- — — ~ 

The war with Holkar, (at the same time the enemy of Seindia.) £„, jndie*. 
prosecuted hy the British since April 1804, at first with ill 
success, consisted only of a border war. 

Contributions to the latest history of India in : Europdische 
Annalen, 1805, B. 3. i. from intercepted despatches of gover- 
nor-general Wellealey, first published in the Moniteur, 

17. These wars and conquests, to which were 
added, at the peace of Amiens, the possessions 
of the Dutch in Ceylon, extended the immediate 
territory of tlie company over all the eastern 
coast, tlie greater part of the western coast, and 
on the Ganges and Jumna as far as Delhi. 
They moreover totally changed the military si- 
tuation of the British in the East Indies. In- 
stead of southern India, the northern, the coun- 
tries on the Upper Ganges, became the principal 
seat of their power. They were again neigh- 
bours of the Seiks and other warlike nations, 
with which the maintenance of their dominion 
kept tliem in a state of constant dispute. 

18. With the great enlargement of territory, 
especially of the presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay, by Tippoo's fall, the territorial incomes 
were necessarily augmented. But hardly more 
than to meet the expenditures ; and an inten- 
tional darkness was apparently thrown over the 
whole affairs of the company. Much depended 
of course on the character of the governor-ge- 
neral in India ; what a difference was there be- 
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tween the spirit of the administration under the 
simple Cornwallis and tlie sumptuous Wellesley 1 
With the extension of territory the power of 
"'these viceroys became greater of itself; but cir- 
cmnstances sometimes required it to be expressly 
increased. 

After Hastings, 17T4 — 1785, the Britiah governor-general s 
in India were : first, lord Coniwallis, till 1794 ; then sir 3. 
Shore, and he having hecu r<?called, in I7i>6, in consequence 
of some disturbances among the soldiery, Coruwallis was again 
appointed, but resigned Uis office, in 1797. without going to 
India, the disturbances having been allayed ; be was followed 
by the marquis Wellesley, (lord Momington,) wbo was recalled 
in 1804 ; when lord Cornwallis, appointed a third time, ac- 
tually went out, but died soon after his arrival, 1805. He 
was succeeded by lord Minto, who was followed, in 1813, by 
the earl of Moira (marquis Hastings.) 

The East India annual liegiiler ami Directory. This 
British' Indian state Calendar, appearing annually in London, 
affords the best information respecting the interior organisation 
of the government. 

19. The British East India commerce was 
naturally enlarged by the conquests from tlie 
Dutch, (p. 191,) as the whole of the spice trade 
came into the hands of the British. Though the 
monopoly of the company continued, it was cir- 
3. cumscribed by the regulation, that private per- 
sons might trade to India on paying a fixed tax, 
provided it were in the vessels of the company. 
An oppressive monopoly of the company was in 
reality incompatible with the well-known regula- 
tions of the traffic in its stock, an( 
sales by auction. 
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20. The Dutch East India company, having Cnioniai 
been for a long time approaching its dissolution, i786-iao4. 
resembled, after the revolution of the mother l'""'"^- 
country, an expiring taper. Its downfal was ' 
produced, not by the loss of its possessions, but 
by its own want of actual internal vitality. The 
territorial receipts of most of the possessions had 
long been inadequate to defray the expenses of 
the administration ; and the smuggling, carried 
on by its own officers, who were paid with illi- 
beral parsimony, robbed it in a great degree of 
the advantages of commerce. Its possessions, 
of which Ceylon only was ceded by the peace of 
Amiens, became the property of the nation ; and dw. 34. 
its debts were attached to the mass of the na- 
tional debt. In Europe the administration was 
committed to a board of controul; in India, it 
seems to have remained unaltered. As for the 
commerce, the monopoly of it to the western 
part of India was revoked, and limited to the March 1, 
eastern part alone, (the Moluccas and the spice 
trade.) 

The speedy fall of the company followed its slow decline 
after the war with England, 1780. The debts, which amount- 
ed in 1781 to no more than twelve millions at guilders, had 
increased in 1703 to one hundred and seven millions; at this 
time the receipts were more than seventy millions less, and 
the expenditures tliirty millions more than id the twelve pre- 
ceding years. 

Staal der Generalt Nederlandachtn Oottinditchcu Com- 
pagnie hehelzeude Rnpporten, van de Heeren Hoar Ed. 
Grool Mogende Gecomrntlleerdtn en Bi/lagcn, in dale 14 
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Juli, 1791. Amaterdam, 1792, 2 vola. 8vo. This book con- 
tains a threefold report of the commissaries to the states- 
general, respecting the finances of the company, with all tlie 
necessary documents.^ Afterwards appeared: 

Berichl rakende de Vernietiging van hel legenn>oordig Be- 
tvind der Oosl-Indiiche Compagnie ; in ; Nieuiee Neder- 
landache Jaarboekcn, Oct. 179S, p. 6381 seq. The principal 
document for the history of the lost period of the company, 
1772 — ^1792, with references and proofs, — The internal decay, 
which had already begun at an earlier period, is here con- 



Bericht van den tegcnmoordigen toeatand der hataafitche 
Bezilliugen in Oost-Ittdien, van deii Handel op dezelve, door 
DmcK VAN Hoooenhorp. Delft, 1799, 8vo. The most Jively 
(whether the most faithful ?) sketch of the miserable condition 
of the company's affairs in the East Indies themselves. The 
author was arrested in Java, but escaped to Hollaud. He has 
not been contradicted, 

Beknopte Beschryving der Oosl-Indiichen Elabllstementen, 
verzcld van eenige Bylagen, door Abv Hotsers, Cud K.oop- 
mann, etc, Utrecht, 1789, 8vo. Useful for obtaining a know- 
ledge of the organisatiou of the company in India, especially 
from the Appendix No. 3, which includes the regulation of the 
govern or-general, James MoBsel, 17S3, respectjog the rank 
and pay of the officers of the company in the East Indies. 



France. 21. The French East Indies were soon Hmited, 
after the beginning of the war of the revolution, 
to the isles of France and Bourbon. Protected by 
their situation, and faithiul to the mother coun- 
try, these islands maintained themselves not only 
against foreign attacks, but also, what was much 
more difficult, against the internal storms of the 
revolution. They were always a thorn in the 
side of England, on account both of the priva- 
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teering they carried on, and of the connection Coiomi) 
they sustained with single Indian princes. nse-iBM 

22. The settlements of the British in Australia, 
(p. 115) were already so thriving, that they sup- 
ported themselves, and promised a rich reward 
to the mother country, particularly from their 
flocks. Two colonies had been already settled 
on Norfolk Island and Van Dieman's Land. The 
na\igation of the British continued to embrace 
the great Pacific. Missions were estabhshcd to 
Otaheite ; the Sandwich Islands began to adopt 
European culture, and parts, hitherto unknown, i79& ; 
of North America, around Nookta Sound, ac- 
quired such an importance from the trade in 
peltry, that they almost caused a war between 
Great Britain and Spain. 



THIRD PERIOD. 

From 1786(0 1797- 



PART THE SECOND. 



HISTORY OF THE NORTHERN EUROPEAN 

STATES-SYSTEM. 

Northarn ]. The internal relations of the north in this 
1786-1797. period, grew chiefly out of the alliance of Russia 
with Austria, and the dissolution of its connec- 
tion with Prussia. Hence proceeded the Rus- 
sian-Austrian war against the Turks, and in con- 
sequence, the war with Sweden, as well as the 
whole series of the destinies of Poland, and the 
final destruction of that state. The league, oc- 
casioned by the Dutch disturbances, between 
Prussia and England, gave the latter power a 
greater influence over the north than it had hi- 
therto exercised ; and towards the close of this 
period, the north was influenced by the new 
scenes in France, which modified, in a greater 
or less degree, the spirit of all the European 
cabinets. 

2. The circumstance of Russia being thus at 
variance with England and Prussia, may perhaps 
have contributed, as much as foreign pohcy, to 
the breaking out of the war with Turkey : Po- 
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temkin was nevertlieless its principal author, as Nonbem 
he was its soul, in the capacity of commander- 1736-1797. 
in-chief. But the war acquired the aspect of a Aug. is, 
defensive war, since the Porte was the first to 
declare it. With so much the greater certainty 
could the participation of Joseph be reckoned 
upon; notwithstanding the Turks avoided, with F*b. 9, 
the utmost care, giving the least offence. Thus 
arose a conflict of four years, by which Russia 
saw only a small proportion of its wishes accom- 
plished, and Joseph, fearfully deluded in his 
hopes, prepared his own grave, before witnessing 
the issue. 



The theatres of the war were : partly the Crimea and Bessa- 
rabia for the Russians alone ; and partly the countrii 



the 



Danube, from Bosnia to Moldavia, for the Auatrians and Rus- 
sians. In 1 T8T, the Turks made some fruitless attacks by sea 
upon Kinburn, Sept. and Oct., for the purpose of reconquering 
the Crimea. The Russians, hitherto accustomed, like tlie 
Romans, to appear with moderate armies, this time came for- 
ward in greater force ; the principal army under Potemkin ; a 
second on the frontiers of Moldavia under RoroaDSoff. The 
Turks, avoiding decisive battles, defended their fortresses. 
In tlie year 1788, naval battles, unfavourable to the Turks, 
were fought at the moutlis of the Dnieper, June 28, and 
July 12 ; and soon after Oczakoff was besieged by Potemkin, 
July — December. It was taken by assault, with terrible car- 
nage, Dec. 17. The Austrian war was begtm by the main 
army under Joseph himself and Loscy, March. A singular 
system of defensive war by means of a frontier cordon waa 
adopted 1 it was penetrated by the Turks in the Bannat, in 
August. The night at Lngoach, Sept, 2D, cost Joseph his 
reputation as a general, and his health. He soon abandoned 
the army in discontent ; Laudon with Hnddik obtiuning the 
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f Vorthem chief command. — The body under the prince of Cobourg joined 
r 178^'l797 ^^ Russians in Moldavia, and Choczim vrna reduced, Sept. 19. 
—In the following campaign, 1789, the Austrtans were more 
successful under Laudon, conquered Belgrade, Oct. 8, and 
invested Orsowa. In Moldavia under Cobourg and Suwarrow 
they won a battle at Fockschani, July 31, and at Martinestie 
on the Rimnik, Sept. 22. The Russians were constantly 
laying sieges. GaUacia was conquered, May 1 ; Ackermann, 
Oct. 13 ; Bender, Nov. 15. No less achievements were 
effected in the campaign of 1790, when Austria had with- 
drawn, after the death of Joseph. KilJanova was conquered 
Oct. 15 : and the terrible stcinning of Ismail, by Suwarrow, 
took place Dec. 22. 

Getcbichte det Oeslreich'iich-RusiisclieH und Turkisc/ien 
Krlegeiin denJahren von 1787— 1792, nebst Aktenstucken 
und Ukkvkden. Leipzig, 1792. Compiled from the Political 
Journal. 

Consideration mut la guerre actuelle deg Turcs, par M. de 
VoLNEY. a Londres, 1788.- — Respecting the impending par- 
tition of the Turkish empire, and the interest of France in it, 
especially with respect to Egypt. 

Exa-men du lisre intitali ContideTOtiotu, etc. par i/t. de 
Peyssonel. Amsterdam, 1788. — Very profound as a critic&l 
performance, hut dry and uninteresting. 

3. But the distresses of the Porte, had roused 
the activity of other powers, England, and par- 
ticularly Prussia. Without themselves engaging 
in the contest, they attempted to eflfect diver- 
sions in Poland and Sweden. Gustavus III. be- 
lieved the favourable moment had arrived for 
extricating himself from the burdensome pre- 
ponderance of a neighbour, by a bold stroke. 
He therefore quarrelled with Russia ; and having 
to contend with domestic as well as foreign an- 
tagonists, he soon had ample opportunity of 
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showing what an extraordinary man is able to Northern 
perform, even when left to himself alone. His 1786-1797. 
conflict was not without glory, and ended with- 
out loss. 



I 



The king iovaded Russian Finland, June 23, 17fl8: and 
Russia declared war, July 11. The war, both on land and 
sea, was rendered more extensive by the participation of Den- 
mark in favour of Russia, conformably to the existing alliance 
(p. 148) Sept. Norway was invaded and Gottenbui^ menaced; 
but ou tlic application of Dritain, Oct. 9, an aimiatice was 
agreed upon, and subsequently a retreat.— An indecisive naval 
battle occurred at Hochland, July 7. — But the Swedish army 
mutinied, because an aggressive war was contrary to llie con- 
stitution, and of itself concluded a truce with Russia. The 
stales were convened; and by the act of Union and Safety, 
April 3, ITSd, the royal power was augmented and invested 
with the right of war and peace, not without the vehement re- 
sistance of the nobility. The war was renewed; in Finland, 
however, none but frequent battles near the ports occurred. 
On sea, the contest was bloody, of the main fleet as well a* 
of the squadrons. A victory was obtained by a Russian 
squadron, Aug. 24. So also in the following year, 1790. 
The attack on the fleet at Keval, was repelled. May 14 ; but 
the king gained a victory with his squadrons. May 15, After 
the naval battle of June 3, the Swedish fleet retreated and 
was blockaded in Wiburg Sound, and suffered great loss in 
the battle of July 3. But the king was again victorious with 
the squadron in Svensca Sound, July 9. Negotiations were 
then entered upon ; and peace was concluded, without foreign 
mediation, at Werela, Aug. 14. Conditions : a. Restoration 
of the Statui quo before the war. b. Russia acknowledged 
the existing Swedish constitution. 

Plenipotentiaries : from Russia, baron Igelstrom : from 
Sweden, baron Armfeldt. 
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Charles de hesse, a Copenhague, 1789. For the history 
of the Danish campaign. 

4. Much greater difficulties obstructed the 
termination of the Turkish war, because strangers 
mingled in it. England, and particularly Prus- 
sia, desired to prescribe the terras ; a Prussian 
aUiance was concluded with the Porte ; and a 
Prussian array was assembled in Silesia. The 
death of Joseph II. and the situation of the mon- 
archy at the accession of Leopold, strengthened 
the hopes of pacification. Belgium was in open 
rebellion, (p. 167,) Hmigary discontented and 
turbulent, the whole state exhausted and des- 
titute of internal support. The congress at 
Reichenbach was nevertheless opened under 
very uncertain prospects. 

The congress was holden at Reichenbach, June 1790. The 
project of Hertzberg was to restore Galicia to Poland in con- 
Bidcration of an indemnification in Servia and Walachia, ac- 
cordtDg to the boundaries of Passarowitz (see vol. i, p. 297) ; 
and to Prussia, Dantzic and Thorn ; this was rejected by 
Austria. The project was ahaudaned on Hertzberg's fall, 
&nd a strict status quo insisted on. The convention at Rei- 
chenbach, June 27, was to be the basis of future peace between 
Austria and the Porte ; Austria agreed to the status quo ; and 
Prussia and the maritime powers promised their aid in the 
Netherlands. 

Plenipotentiaries : &om Austria, prince Reuss and baron 
Ton Spielmann ; from Prussia, count Ilertzbcrg ; from 
England, Jos. Ewart ; from the republic, van Reede. 

Herzberg, Recueil, etc. T. iii. p. 77 aeq. 

5. The imraediate consequence of this pro- 
cedure was a truce between Austria and the 
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Porte ; but the conclusion of the definitive peace Nonbem 
at Szistove was delayed, on account of several nseVng?, 
intermediate events and some modifications, till 
the middle of the following year. 

Peace was concluded between Austria and the Porte, Aug. 
4, 1791. Conditions : a. Restoration of the ttatiu quo be- 
fore the war ; but old Orsova remained with Austria, though 
without fortifications, b. The fortress of Choczim was to be 
occupied by Austria, till the peace with Russia, e. The 
boundaries were more accurately fixed ; and aflerwards rati- 
fied by the convention of Nov. 28, 1795. 

Plenipotentiaries : the baron v. Herbert ; and the reis 
EfTendi. 

6. The negotiation vrith Russia was attended 
with much greater difficulties. Catharine, al- 
ready reconciled with Sweden, was not pleased 
with the high tone in which Prussia, and stil! 
more England, were desirous of prescribing to 
her similar conditions of the status quo. In vain 
did Pitt, amid the murmurs of the nation, equip 
a fleet ; Catharine declared her resolution to 
conclude her peace alone, and she did conclude 
it alone. 

Preliminaries were signed between Russia and Austria, 
Aug 11, 1791 ; they were changed into a definitive peace at 
Jassy, Jan. 9. 1792. Conditions : a. Russia obtained 
OcKakoff with the strip of land between the Dnieper and the 
Niester, which last constituted the boundary. 6. In other 
respects, all conquests being restored, the boundaries were the 
same as before the war. — Potemkin, the author of the wan 
did not live to see the pacification. He died, while travelling, 
under a tree, not far from Jsaay, Oct. 15, 1791. 
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The plenipotentiaries at Jassy were : the count Besborodl 
and the grand viiiicr Jussuf Pacha. 

7. After four years of contest, and with 
streams of blood, it was hardly found possible 
to break down even the outworks of a state, 
which it had been attempted to overthrow ; (so 
much can nationnl feehng and courage do against 
tactics!) and even these had to be restored with 
a few slight exceptions. But even without 
further conquests, the war was no less replett 
with consequences. 

8. The first and most important one was the 
establishment of the dominion of Russia on the 
Black sea. It continued to hold the Crimea 
and the contiguous countries, then indeed de- 
serts, but deserts where Cherson and Odessa 
were soon afterwards to bloom. Catharine 
planted here, not for herself, but for future 
generations. What may become of these places 
is manifest by a glance at the neighbouring sea 
with its coasts and islands ; what will become of 
them, future history must narrate. 

But these advantages were purchased with the embarrass- 
ment of the Russian money affairs, an emharrassraent not yet 
remedied. Since the beginning of this Turkish war, the 
paper money, issued by Catharine in 17C8, fell below its 
nominal value ; and the issues being repeated, it continued to 
depreciate, till it fell to about a fourth of its value. 

Ueber Rasslanda Peipiergctd uttd die Miltel, dasnelbe bei 
einem unveranderlwhen Wertke zu erhalirn von L. H. Jakob. 
Halle, 1817. Drawn from a thorough practical aa well SK^ 
theoretical knowledge of the subject. 
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9. A higher advantage for the present was Nonhem 
the formation of generals. Russia and Germany m".'i7B7, 
found theirs ; Suwarrow and Cobourg, rivals 
without envy, were of much more value than the 
devastation of Oczakoff and Choczim. The 
times were approaching wlien both should appear 
on another stage. Why had their great career 
to begin in the evening of their life ? 

Anthiso, f'ersuch ciner Kricgsgeichichte dei Grafen, At. 
Stiwamrm. 1799, 3 Thle. 

10. For the two neighbouring states, Sweden 
and Poland, this second Turkish war had oppo- 
site results. For Sweden, the guerdon of the 
war was its restored independence and friendship 
with Russia. But could tlie new augmentation 
of the regal power be regarded as fortunate ? 
The very next years proved, that it might be 
highly dangerous for Sweden : and no one 
atoned for it more severely than the ill-fated 
Gustavus III. ! 

The peace nt Werela was shortly followed by a defensive 
allioiice willi Russia, Oct. 10. 1791, brought about by their 
■imilai sentimenta towards France. Gustavus III. resolved 
to join the alliance against France, and place himself at its 
head. But a great ferment arose among the nobility ; and 
the king was murdered after the diet at Gcflc, March 16, 
1792. The consequence wos the preservation of neutrality 
under the regency of duke Charles of Siidcnnanland (till 
1796). 

Reiten uber den Sund. Tiibingcn, 1803. Valuable for the 
information it conveys of this period, 

H. A series of extremely different destinies 
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Northern gTcw out of the wars, as affecting the condition 
i7B6'i7B7. ^^ Poland. Its fall had meanwhile been pre- 
paring. The variance of Russia and Prussia 
necessarily reacted on this state ; and its sitxia- 
tion soon became such, that neutrality was 
possible. 

Russia had made a proposal, favoured by Stanislaus, in tlie 
diet of the confederacy, for a league, in order to involve Po- 
land in the Turkish war ; on the other hand, Prussia declared 
to Poland, Oct. 12, 1788, that it would consider this as a step 
against itself. 

Fom Entetehen und Unlergange der Pulnischen Consti- 
tution vom 3 Mai, 1791. Gennnnien, 1793, a.Thl. Compre- 
hending the accomplishment of the second partition of Poland, 
Oct. 179-3. Written by Polish patriots. Grief, even when 
best justified, does well to moderate its expression. — The o 
posite side of the picture is shown in : 

Histoire dc la pretendue Recolution de Pohgne, avec H 
examen dc sa tiouveUe constitution; par M. Mehe'e. Par 
1793. The new constitution certainly could not plea 
violent jacobin. 

42. The anti-Russian party became clamo 
reus, as soon as a defender was seen in Prussia*! 
The abolition of the constitution, guaranteed bjj 
Russia, (p. 145), and the introduction of a new 
one more adapted to the age, were its principal 
Murch 30, objects. Constantly encouraged in them by 
Prussia, it came to an alliance with this power, 
in which not only the present possi 
Poland were guaranteed, but assistance pro- 
mised, should others attack it on account of iti 
domestic affairs. The Poles were indeed startledJ 
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as the acquisition of Dantzic aud Thorn already Northern 

began to be agitated. 1786.1797. 



The first differences between Prussia and Poland originated 
in the discussions respecting the treaty of commerce ; in 
which the cession of Danlzic was proposed. The alliance 
was concluded, the treaty of commerce remaining unfinished. 

13. Freeing itself of Russian guardianship, 
and refusing to permit Russian troops to march 
through the country, Poland now assumed the 
attitude of a sovereign state. Ignatius Potocki 
and his friends meanwhile pursued in profound 
secrecy, and with the approbation of Prussia, the 
project of the new constitution. The king also 
was gained, as far as he could be. But still the May 3. 
ancient prejudices were so radical, that the ac- 
cepting tliis constitution could only be effected 

by a kind of surprise. 

The chief points of the constitation of May 3, were ; o. 
The change from an elective to a hereditary kingdom, b. 
The elector of Saxony was declared the successor ; — the throne 
was to be hereditary in his house, e. The king, with the 
council of state, wns invested with the executive power, d. 
The diet should continue in two chambers ; with the abrt^- 
tion of tlie liberum veto. e. All the privileges of the nobility 
were confirmed, though f, some favours were accorded to the 
eidzens and peasants. These were, indeed, very slight ; but 
could more be granted at once, without irritating the former 
nation, the nobility J 

The best critical view of the constitution is to be found in 
Jekel, StaaUverdndemngen, etc. (see vol, i. p. 2ti2). 

14. Rarely has a new constitution ever been 
accepted with greater enthusiasm. The nation 
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considered it the dawn of their liberty. But to 
1. defend was more difficult than to project ; and 
in fact this was almost impossible, because the 
king, who ought to have defended it, was too 
weak even to have the wish. 

15. Catharine appeared intentionally to ob- 
serve an ominous silence, so long as her hands 
were bound by the war with the Turks. And 
she did not breatt it without a pretext. This 
had to be afforded by the union of a small num- 
ber of discontented persons, Fehx Potocki and 
his assistants, at Targowitz, for maintaining the 
old constitution. Under her protection, they 
erected a confederacy, (soon loudly execrated 
by themselves,) which was called the nation. 
What was not now to be expected, when the 
the peace at Jassy (p. 227,) left Catharine free ! 

A Russian army advanced into Poland, May 1792, A bold 
but useless resistance was made under Foniatowsky, Kos- 
ciusko, and otbers. The king joined the confederacy of Tar- 
gonitz, July 23 ; a truce was made, and the new constitution 
entirely overthrown. 

16. Still, however, the hopes of Poland rested 
on Prussia. But many changes had meanwhile 
taken place in the west. Frederic Wilham II. 
had returned from Champagne, without lau- 
rels and with his treasury almost exhausted; 
and the war on the Rhine continued. What a 
prospect, joined to that of a second war with 
Russia! That Prussia would abandon them, 
the Poles might therefore anticipate ; but that 
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their protector, already in secret connection Northern 
with Russia, would aid in their ruin — was more 1786-1797. 
than could have been expected ! 

The Prussian troops marched into Poland under the pre- 
tence of suppressing Jacobinism, and issued a declaration 
Jan. 16, 1793, which was followed by a second, Feb. 24, 
respecting the taking of Dantzic, which had been the declared 
object of Prussian policy since the first partition, but waa 
prudently concealed by Catharine, and by the prosecution of 
which object Frederic had detracted from his reputation 
in 1763. But the declaration in common, of April 16, dis- 
pelled aJl uncertainty. 

17. Poland was again divided, between Rus- 
sia and Prussia, and lost all but a third of its 
former territory. The partition itself was bad 
enough, but the manner in which the consent 
of the nation was extorted at the diet of Grodno 
was still worse. Sucli scenes had never before 
been witnessed in Europe. 

The cession, of what had been seized, to Russia, was ex- 
torted Aug, 17, 1793; to Prusaia, Sept, 3, in consideration 
of a renunciation of all further claims, and of a guarantee of 
what was left behind. 

18. That the rest of Poland was to be under 
the sway of Russia was tacitly understood. A 
closer union with the latter country left it 
hardly the shadow of independence ; and what 
other but a military dominion could now have 
existed 1 Even the capital was occupied by 
Russian troops, and the commander-in-chief 
was likevrise the ambassador. 
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n was made with Russia, Oct. 16. Chief 
reserved the direction of future wars. b. 
was to be no less necessary in all future compacts 
with foreign states, c. Its troops should he allowed to march 
into Poland, on the shortest notice. — For tlie present, the 
heaviest measure was the appointment of the general Igel- 
Btrom as ambassador. 

19. Under these circumstances hardly a sem- 
blance of hope seemed to remain ; yet the na- 
tion was not entirely given up by the patriots, 
who had fled to foreign countries, and were 
acquainted with the state of public feeling in 
Poland. They found in Kosciusko the man, 
competent as a general to be the head of a re- 
volution. Prepared by him, it broke out in 
Cracow, and soon afterwards in the capital also; 
and the only measure likely to ensure success 
was adopted, of placing the leader as supreme 
magistrate, at the head of the nation. 

The revolution hroke out on occasion of the reduction of 
the Polish troops, in Cracow under Madalinsky, March 24. 
The peasants were armed, and the measures adopted were 
marked with boldness. It hroke out in Warsaw, April 17. 
The Russians suffered a hloody defeat. A government waa 
erected ; (the king retaining his title ;) and the national in- 
surrection quickly spread. 

Fersuch einer Geschickte der letzen Polmxchen Insurrec- 
tion voTi Jahr 1794. 1796, 2 Th. In a certain degree, a 
continuation of the work ; Vom Entstehen, etc. (see p. 230) 
but in a more moderate tone, and hy another author. 

MemotTes sar la Rivolation de la Folognc, trouvics a Berlin, 
Paris, 1806. Containing, afler a sketch of Polish history, 
the despatches to the empress from general Pistor respecting 
the occun-enees in Warsaw. 
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20. Though in contest with two most power- Nonbera 
ful enemies, the hopes of the Poles were not a I7a6-'i797. 
httle animated by Frederic "William's fruitless 
expedition against Warsaw. But their pre- 
servation was connected with one man ; his 

fate decided theirs. In a short time nothing 
but the capital remained ; and Poland ceased to 
be reckoned among the nations. 

The siege of Warsaw was raised by Frederic William, an 
insurrection haring arisen in his rear, Sept. 1794, But Kos- 
ciusko was defeated and made prisoner by the RusBians under 
Fersen, Get, 10. Suwarrow pressed forward and took Praga 
by assault, with a terrible massacre of the inhabitants, Nov. 4. 

21. Poland was dismembered a third time and 
completely, with^the co-operation of Austria, af- 
ter a mere convention of the three courts, as the 
consent of Poland was no longer necessary. 
The annihilation of this state was followed by 
the suhjection'of Courland, its former fief, (see 
vol. i. p. 347,) to Russia. 

The two imperial courts first issued decloratioiii, with a 
preliminary definition of the boundaries, Jan. 3, 1795 ; and 
then, after a convention, a threefold mutual compact was con- 
cluded, Oct. 24, according to the boundaries as they thcit were. 
— The voluntary and unconditional act of subjugation of Cour- 
land was promulgated March 18, 1795. 

Fehrand, Ifitloire det troU demembremens de la Palogne, 
pour /aire saile 4 I'histoire de tanarckie de la Pologne, par 
RiiULi^REs. Paris, 1S30, 3 vols. An exact detail of the 
previous negotiations. 

22. Catharine thus lived to see the conclusion 
of the grand tragedy, which, in fact, she alone 
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Northern terminated, as she alone had begun it thirty 
m^mi. years before. She had divided the soil with 
others, but not the dominion; and what she 
had granted, would perhaps have only been 
Nov. 17, lent, had she not been surprised by death. No 
one of her predecessors had exercised influence 
like hers on Europe; but history has shown, 
that this influence had its bounds, and what 
they were. Things were entirely changed, 
when her only son Paul I. ascended the throne, 
too late for himself, with contrary maxims. 



THIRD PERIOD. 



SECOND DIVISION OF THE PERIOD. 



From Iht peace at Campo Fomtio, to the ettablishment 
of the French imperial throne. 1797—1804. 



HISTORY OF THE EUROPEAN STATES-SYSTEM. 



ScHUTE, Handbuch der Oeickichte Napoleons urtd teinet 
Zeilaltert. Leipzig, IBIO. A complete chronological enu- 
meration of the evenU from 176Dlo 1810. 

Geichickte Napoleon Buotiaparle'i, von pHrEDR. Saalfeld. 
Leipzig, 1817, 2 Theile. A copious narratiTe. 

1. At the beginning of this period, the situar PuWie 
tion of the leading powers of Europe, though Eampe." 
they all stood erect, had essentially changed. — - - " - '^ 
France, already geographically aggrandised by 
the possession of Belgium, Sa%-oy, Nice, and 
Avignon, and most closely allied with Spain, 
held Italy and Holland occupied, and could 
confidently reckon upon the cession of the left 
bank of the Rhine, and the consequent depend- 
ence of the German empire. What more did it 
need fur assuming the entire sway of the con- 
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Austria was emplored in 




ttnent ? 

wounds. In the east was Rossia, with i 
- ened ligour, not only aggrandised by tbe last 
Polish partitions, but brought geographicaDy 
nearer to the west, and, since the accession of 
the new ruler, adopting a line of policy substan- 
tially changed by a participation in tbe war of 
the revolution. This participation once b^un, 
how could it have ceased, even in case of a 
change of party ? From this time, therefore, 
the former separation of the northern and south- 
ern states disappears, and, by the closer union 
of them both, Europe now constitutes but one 
political system. 

2. Between them stood Prussia, rapidly 
drained by an extravagant administration; now 
become the immediate neighbour of Russia, and 
soon afterwards of France, with frontiers open 
to both ; and, though possessed of a great com- 
mercial navigation, yet from the want of a navy 
exposed to every attack on sea. Whether to 
attach itself to Russia or France was the grand 
question at home. The idea seems to have 
been buried with Frederic that there was yet a 
third, perhaps the only course left for Prussia, 
to stand or fall with the former political system , 
of Europe ; — for ^what place would there be . 
for this intermediate state, in a new order of 
things? 

King Frederic William II, died before the meeting of the 
GongreM at Raatadt, Nov. 16, t7d7. A lebnn wns soon intro- 
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duced into the court and ministry under Frwlcrii; William III. ; Public 
there was no material change, however, in the organisation of p""**"*-'" 
the state, or in foreign relations. 1597-1804 

Historiiche Denkmiirdigkeiten xur Getchichte de» Ferfalls 
dts PTetissiscken StaaU sett dent Jahre 1 794, ton dem Obrixten 
con Massenhack. 1809, 2 Th. Even the wisest heads be- 
lieved aggrandisement to be the only remedy for tlie state. 
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3. Even after the peace, it was soon felt that 
things were still in an uncertain state. The 
naval war continued, and who could doubt that 
Pitt would do every thing to rekuidle the war 
on land ? The conclusion also of the peace of 
the empire at Rastadt, could not be unattended 
with difficulties ; and even if neither had been 
the case, the continued republicanising plans of 
the directory gave support to that conflict of 
political maxims, which admitted of no permanent 
paciflcation. 

4. The congress met at Rastadt, under the 
most melancholy auspices for the empire. It 
was only to be supported by a close union of 
Austria and Prussia ; but old maxims, new pro- 
jects, and new prospects already opened, (p. 1S7 
sqq.) formed too strong a wall of partition ; and 
the surrender of Mayence and the capture of 
Ehrenbreitstein, dimng the negotiations, showed 
beforehand the future situation of Germany. 
The demands of France were doubled : 1 st. The 
cession of the whole left bank of the Rhine, 
which secured its military influence. 2nd. The 
adoption of the maxim of indemnifying the in- 
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jured princes by secularisations, which secured 
its poUtical influence. 

The congress at Raatadt lasted from Dec. 9, 1797-8, to 
April 1799. After the principal demands of France had been 
granted, March 11,1 798, on the side of the empire, a speedier 
termination might have been espected, had it not been shown 
that tliia did not depend on tbe congress itself, but on the 
situation of Europe, which became every day more complicated. 

The deputies were : from France, Bonnier, Jean de Bry, 
and Roberjot, (the last after Trielhard's departure) ; from 
the emperor, count Metlernich, count L. Cobenzl, and von 
Lehrbach ; from Prussia, count Goertz, von Jacobi, von 
Dohtn ; from the electorate of Mayencc, baron von Albini, 
etc. 

Geheime Geschiehle der Rastadter Friedefisualerhandlungen 
in Verhindangen mil den Staatshiindeln deiser Zeit. Von einern 
Schvreizer. Nebit den wichligiten Urhinden. Germanien, 
1799, 6 Th, 8vo. Only the first part of this comprehensive 
work contains, in a condensed sketch, the history from tbe 
beginning of the wars of the revolution to the breaking out 
of the war, 1799 ; the remaining five contain the collection of 
documents. 

5. During these negotiations several of the 
countries, and especially Italy, continued in a 
revolutionary state. Since the erection of the 
Cisalpine and Ligurian republics the democratic 
party had become more widely spread, and had 
caused, in Rome itself, the subversion of the ex- 
isting government, and a Roman republic. But 
nowhere would the tree of liberty take less root 
than there. 

Rome was occupied by French troops on occasion of a 
popular insurrection, Feb. 10, 1798, The Roman republic 
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was prodaimed, Feb. 1.5, Pius the Sixth, now eighty years Public 
old, Cwho died in exile, Aug. 29, 1 799.) was harahly treated g^"^^ '" 
and carried away, together with several cardinals, Feb. 20. 1797-1804. 

A brief account of the subnersion of the Papal government, 
1798, by R. DuPPA. London, 1799. 

6. If this treatment of the head of the church 
at the order of the directory was a proof of its 
contempt of public opinion, a much more striking 
one was seen in the violent revohition of Switz- 
erland. For almost three hundred years this 
republic in the midst of Europe had not only 
succeeded in avoiding all participation in those 
great disputes, with which the world had been 
entangled, but the conventional international 
law had also accorded to it, in a certain measure, 
an inviolability which bordered on sanctity. 
How could an age that spared nothing have 
spared this sanctity, in which there was freedom 
indeed, but no equality ? Besides the financial 
gain that it was hoped would accrue from the 
spoils, the military importance of the country, 
from its situation and character, was in all pro- 
bability a no less powerful motive. Notwith- 
standing the resistance offered, a few weeks 
were sufficient to overthrow the structure of 
centuries, and to transform the league of the 
confederates into one Helvetian republic. 

Switzeiliuid preserved its neulTolity notwithstanding the 
disputes respecting the emigrants, till the revolution of Fmc- 
tidor 18 (p, 200) determined its fitte, by the expulsion of 
Barth^lmy and Camot, Switseriand became agitated, and the 

VOL. It. R 
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revolution began in Pays de Vaud, Dec. IT"?- The evSs of 
r iu '^^ federal constitution were soon disclosed; there was a want 

) n*t7-\B0i. of unity, and the biuden at last fell almost exclusively on 
lere also there was no want of deliberation and 
energy ; but the majority adopted partial measures, and with 
Kosciusko's courage, the bold d'Erlach was never possessed 
of Kosciusko's means. The French advanced on two sides, 
and obstinate battles ensued ; Berne was overpowered, March 
2—5, 1798 ; and the other cantons were conquered, with the 
exception of the three smaller. These made an obstinate re- 
■istonce and a honourable capitulation. May 1—4. The 
Helvetian republic was proclaimed, April 12. Then followed 
five unhappy years of war and faction, tilt the French Act of 
Mediation, Feb. 19, 1803, restored to the Swiss their feder^ 
(but altered) constitution and tranquillity. — At the lime of the 
taking of Switzerland, tlie republic of Geneva was destroyed, 
by its incorporation with France, April 26, 1798. 

Etsai kistoriqae sur la destruction de la Hgoe et de la li- 
berty Hehetiqae, par Mai.let du Pan. Londres, 1798. Is 
there no native of Berne to write this history 1 

Authentic information respecting the destruction of the 
republic of Geneva may be found in the PolU. Journal, May, 
1798. 



7- England stood against the continent ; with 
doubled power ; with doubled debts ; with 
doubled resources. The fearful secret began 
to be avowed, that it could exist as it ^\as only 
in war ; and experience soon showed, that a 
peace would be nothing but an armistice. Pitt's 
long and disinterested administration concen- 
trated the power in the hands of a few families, 
and in the bosom of the free constitution an 
oligarchy was formed, which, subsequently push- 
ing to a scandalous excess the altercations re- 
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specting the offices of state, was nevertheless p 
long unable to produce a single leading mind, e 
But the maxims of the anti-revolutionary policy ' 
had been firmly established by Pitt ; and the 
government had soon to recur to them, even 
when it seemed, for a short space, to have aban- 
doned them. 

8. But the continued war with England, about 
this time matured an enterprise, which, executed 
by the hero of the day, for whom there was now 
no suitable theatre in Europe, attracted by its 
novelty the interest of the world. The conquest 
and colonisation of Egypt was at the same time 
to afford a compensation for the West Indies, 
and give another direction to the colonial system 
of Europe. Prepared under the mask of an ex- 
pedition against England, the execution was yet 
more wonderftil than the preparation. The 
conquest of Malta, combined with it, has been 
followed by almost greater consequences to Eu- 
rope, than the conquest of Egypt itself. 

Great preparations and embarkationa were made at Totilon, 
(as constituting llie left wing of the ' army of England' in the 
channel.) The fleet and army under Buonaparte set sail May 
18, 1798. Malta capitulated and was occupied, June 10 — 12, 
without resistance. The fleet was pursued hut not overtaken 
by the British, and finally anchored at Marabou. The troops 
landed July 1. Alexandria was taken on the 2iid, after which 
Buonaparte pressed forward towards Cairo, and gained the 
battle of the Pyramids, July 21. Cairo was invested on the 
S2nd. Deiux made an expedition against Upper Egypt, and 
subdued it after the battle at Sediman. Oct. 7. The Syrian 

r2 
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PoWic expedition wm defeated at Acre, Dec. — May. 1799 ; (it was 
Eui™^ "" ascertained too late that Egj-pt cannot be maintained witbout 
1797-1804, the possession of Syria.) The Turks landed and were defeated 

at Aboukir, July 25. 

Relation des eampagnet da gfniral Baonaparle en Eg9ptS'\'^ 

ei en Syrie, par Bebtuier. Paris, ISOO. Vl 

9. No undertaking ever created such intense" 
anxiety in England. Even the great naval vic- 

Ang. 1. tory at Aboukir, by which Nelson almost anni- 
hilated the French fleet, could not allay it. 
But by this victory it acquired the dominion of 
the Mediterranean, and the British ministry made 
it a maxim not to rest till Egypt should be torn 
from France. 

10. The epoch of the victory at Aboukir gave 
this battle a greater political importance than 

Sepi. n. naval battles usually possess. The first conse- 
quences were a declaration of war against France 
by the Porte, on account of the invasion of 
Egj'pt, accompanied with eflforts to reconquer it, 
aided by England. Thus was dissolved the 
oldest bond of amity in Eiu-ope ! 

11. A still more important consequence was 
the formation which it promoted, of a second 
coalition, by means of England and Russia. 

Nov. 24. The office, accepted by Paul I. after the con- 
quest of Malta, as grand master of the order, led 
to further steps, and the world beheld a new ex- 
ample, how antiquated institutions may recover 
a momentary importance from the passions of 
rulers. 
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Rossia formed nlliaticea with Naples, Nov. 29, 1798 ; with Publio 
the Porte, Dec. 23 ; with England, Dec, 29 ; and with the "" "!^ '" 
remote Portugal, Sept. 28, 1799. England formed alliances 1 797-1 BO J. 
with Sicily, Dec 1 ; with the Porte, Jan. 5, 1799. So also 
did Naples with the Porte, Jan. 21. 

12. The condition of these treaties were, in 
general, a mutual guarantee of all possessions, 
(including Egypt, in the case of the Porte;) a 
common prosecution of the war, according to 
exact stipulations, and none but a common con- 
clusion of peace : the closing of all harbours, 
especially in the Mediterranean, to French navi- 
gation and commerce; British subsidies to Russia 
and others. The duration of the treaties was 
fixed for eight years. 

13. But it was the accession of the two lead- 
ing German powers, which could alone open to 
this mighty combination the way of attack. The 
course of affairs in Rostadt, and the increasing 
differences with Austria, hardly left room for a 
doubt, that these might be gained. Prussia, on 
the other hand, thinking to steer, in the general 
storm, between Scylla and Charybdis, persisted, 
with unshaken piu-pose, in its neutrality. The 
warrior state suddenly changed its character, 
and became the most peaceful. The most dan- 
gerous of all experiments, when the state itself 
destroys the halo of its power ! 

After the fruitless negotiations at Selz, May 30 — July 6, 
1798, Austria began to contract closer relations with Russia 
and England, conceding to Russia the mediation with Prussia 
respecting future indemnifications. The advance of a Russian 
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Public arm; tlirough the Austriat 

Ei^T'* '" P'^"''^ • '^°^ caused the fri 
17yT-lBD4. tloD, Jan. 2, 1790. 



territories, Dec, gave the clearest 
iich ambtisiiador to make a declara- 



14. Thus a new combination was formed 
against the French republic, in extent at least, 
greater than the former, but from this very cir- 
cumstance, proportionably checked in its opera- 
tions. What obstacles were thrown in its way 
by the geographical distance of London, Peters- 
burg, and Vienna, obstructing all concert ; what 
by the neutrality of Prussia, covering at the 
same time Holland and Belgium ; what still 
greater obstacles were presented by the clashing 
interests of England and the cpntinent, and the 
capricious character of the Russian monarch ? 
Besides, the premature secession of Naples, which 
soon proved destructive both to itself and Sar- 
dinia, did not permit very important consequences 
to be expected from such combinations. 

The war broke out in Naples, Nov. 1798. The directory 
declared var against Naples and Sardinia, Dec. 6, and com- 
pelled Charles Emmanuel IV. to renounce all his possessions 
on the continent, Dec. 9. The Neapolitan war proceeded un- 
fortunately under Mack. The king fled to Palermo, June 2, 
1799- Naples was taken after some obstinate fighting by 
Championnet, Jan. 2.^, and erected into a so called Parthe- 
nopffian republic, though not formally recognised as such by 
the directory. 

15. Those obstacles, however, could not 
weaken the first onset ; and the financial em- 
barrassment and the declining importance of the 
directorial government, in France itself, impeded 
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all its steps. But the choice of leaders was most PuWie 
decisive. If tlie directory here failed, the arch- "u""^! '" 
duke Charles on the contrary, and the dreaded '^'"''"'"' 
Suwarrow, at the head of the allies, were the 
harbingers of victory. The congress of Rastadt hm. 
was dissolved ; and one campaign was enough to 
give the victorious allies Italy, Switzerland, and 
Gennany. 

The congress of Rnstadt broke up, April 8, 179!>, and the 
French anibnsaadors were barbarously murdered on their re- 
turn, April 28. The war was already begun on the Upper 
Rhine. The archduke won a batOe at Ostrach, March 21, 
and at Stockach on the 25th, over Jourdan. He penetrated 
Switzerland m far as Zurich againat Massena, till, separated 
from the RusEiana under Korsokow, (Sept.,) he held the com- 
mand victoriously on the Upper Rhine. Kfanheim was taken, 
Sept. IS. — The waj* began in Italy, and Kray was vietorinui 
over Scherer at Veronn, March 26; at Mi^ano, April 5. 
After his arrival, Suwarrow took the command of the Russian- 
Austrian army, April IG. A victory was gained at Cassano, 
April 27, and Milan and Turin were taken. Almost all the 
fortresses, even Mantua itself, fell, July 28. The French 
under Maedonald retreated from Naples, and were defeated by 
Suwarrow on the Trebia, June 17 — 19- Naples was recon- 
quered by the Calobrians under cardinal Ruffo, when the 
most revolting cruelties were perpetrated, and the throne waB 
re-established, supported by Russians, Turks, and Britons, (a 
singular combination,) as also the papal dominion under Pius 
VII. Another French army advanced under Joubert; it was 
likewise routed by Suwarrow at Novi, Aug. 15. Genoa and 
Ancona alone remained occupied by French troops. 

Pricis del evcnementt mililairet, ou estait h'tatonquet tur 
let cnmpagncs de 1799 d 1814, avec cartet et plani, par M. 
LE CouTE Mattiiieu DcMi49 ; lieutenant-general dea armees 
du Roi. Paris, 1817. The six voU. that have hitherto ap- 
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peared of thia valuable work, comprehend thi 
1799, 1800, and 1801. 

Getchichle der Wirkangen und Folgen det Oetlreichhchen 
Feldiuges in der Scliiveix, von C. L. ton Halleb. Zwei 
Theile, 1801. 

MiToo'ires pour servir a Vhistmre des dernierei rceolut'tons 
de Naples, par B. N, temoin oculaire. Paris, 1803. 

Die Geschichle des Feldzuges 1799 in Deutschland and m 
der Schweiz. Wien, 1819, Th. i. ii. (by ihe Archdcke 
Charles). The best account of the campaign of 179G in 
Germany, has been given by the ; GrundzUge der Strategic of 
the same author. 

16. Were not these days of victory the days 
for founding peace ? Or was it not the time for 
a neutral power, Uke Prussia, to assert with 
effect and dignity the restoration of Europe ? 
But when has it not been more difficult to make 
a wise i;se of a victory, than to obtain the vic- 
tory itself-' The precious moments were gone, 
' and before the year was expired, the coalition 
had fallen asunder, by the secession of Russia. 

A misunderstanding hud arisen between Austria and Rnssia 
in Italy respecting Anconn and Piedmont, Russia having taken 
Sardinia under its protection. The Russians withdrew nndcr 
Suwarrovr to Switzerland, to Join Korsakow. But Korsakow 
had been defeated two days before by Massena, Sept. 25 — 27, 
and Suwartow retreated over pathless Alps to Upper Suabia, the 
laat and greatest of his achievements ! He and his army were 
recalled, Jan. 1800, and met with a cold reception ! England 
and Russia also were disunited by the unsnccessful combined 
descent on North Holland imder the duke of York, Aug, — 
Oct. ; one advantage, however, accrued to England from it, 
namely, the surrender of the Dutch fleet in the Texel, Aug. 30, 
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17- While the aUies were thus trifling away Public 
the advantages of their success, a much more Europe. 

important change was proceeding in France. — '- 

The ship, which was freighted with the imme- 
diate destinies of France and Europe, had landed Oci. 9. 
at Frejus. A few weeks were sufficient to esta- 
bhsh a new order of things by the overthrow of 
the long undermined directorial constitution — 
the directory abdicated ; the deputies of the 
people were driven asunder %vith clubs ; — and 
one campaign was enough to reconquer the lost 
fruits of victory, and peace at the same time. 

General Buonaparte returned from Egypt, Oct. 9, 1799. 
Preparations were made for an internal revolution, executed 
af^r the removal of tlie chambers of St. Cloud, principally 
throujfh the instrumentality of the council of the ancients, 
Nov, 9, (Bnimaire 18). The consular coQfltitution was in- 
troduced, Dec. 15. Buonaparte was appointed regent, as first 
consul. The popular sovereignty was abolished by the abro- 
gation of the municipal governments, and the appointment of 
prefects. The separation of tlie legislative and executive ao- 
thority ceased, the government reserving to itself the sole right 
of originating bills in the legislative body. In appearance it 
was the outline of a constitution, rather than a finished draught. 

18. After peace had been vainly proffered to 
England, (the manner in which it was proffered 
would alone have frustrated it,) preparations were 
made for opening the campaign. How very dif- 
ferent was the situation of affairs now, when 
Russia, no longer co-operating, was soon half 
won ? On the continent, therefore, Austria only 
had to be vanquished, being feebly supported by 
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Naples and a part of the Geitnan empire, but soon 
[ Eampe more closely united to England by a new subsi- 
I _£I:!^^ diary treaty. It even seemed to be the general 
' ""' ' wish, to assist the purposes of France ; for, pre- 
vious to the commencement of the campaign, 
the archduke Charles was recalled from the 
command ! 

A double plan was marked out for the campaign of 1800; 
in Italy under the first consul; in Upper Germany under 
Moreau. In Italy, Genoa was obstinately defended hy Mas- 
■ena, till June 4. Meanwhile the reserve army crossed Mont 
St. Bernard. ^lilan was entered, and the Cisalpine republic 
restored. Buonaparte gained a victory at Marengo, over Melas, 
June 14, and a capitulation was made on the 13th, by which 
Lombardy and all the fortresses to Mantua were to be eva- 
cuated. Thus the fruits of a whole year were lost in one day. 
— In Germany, Moreau crossed the Rhine into Alsace, April 
3S, and advanced without intermission, heating Kray in 
several engagements, to U!m, May 2 — 10; he then pene- 
trated into Bavaria and the Grisons, June and July. Re- 
peated armistices were made in Germany (after preliminaries 
had been concluded, July 28, but not ratified in Vienna) in 
consideration of the evacuation of Utm and Ingolstodt, July 15 
— Nov. 9, and in Italy, after Sept. 29. A great victory was 
gained at Hohenlinden, Dec. 3, and Austria was entered as 
far as Linz ; and at the same time another victory was gained 
in Italy on the Mincio, under Brunc, Dec. 26. ; and the Adige 
was passed, Jan. 1, 1801, till a truce was concluded at 
Treviso, Jan. 16. 

19. While the old century departed, thus 
stained with blood, the new ushered in at least 
a hope of peace. Gladly would humbled Aus- 
tria have acceded to it : but the dissolution of 
the connection with England was the condition. 
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Hardly had Austria consented to this, at the PuWic 
close of the previous century, when negotia- Kurope. 
tions were opened at Luneville, of which a '"'^"'^ 
peace, both for the emperor and empire, was 
the consequence ; followed by another peace at 
Florence with Naples. 



Negotiationa were carrieJ on at Luneville, Jan. 1 — Feb. 9, 
ISOl. The basis of them was, not only the peace at Campo 
Formio, hut also tbe conceasions already made by the emperor 
at Itastadt; new ones, however, were added. Chief coiidi- 
tions : a. The cession of Belgium and Frickthnl (afterwards 
granted to Helvetia, Aug. 1802) to France, b. Confinna- 
tioQ of tlic cessions made in the peace of Campo Formio to 
Austria in the Venetian territory, c. As also of Breisgau to 
Modena. d. Resignation of the Grand dueliy of Tuscany in 
fiivour of the house of Parma, in consideration of an indemnity 
in Germany, e. The emperor and empire acquiesced in the 
alienaUon of the left bank of the Rhine, so that the course of 
the Rliine constituted the boundary. J, The hereditary 
princes, who suffered deprivations, were to be remunerated in 
the empire, g. The Batavian, Helvetian, Cisalpine, and Li- 
gurian republics were acknowledged, and included in the 
peace.— For the preservation of Tuscany (afterwards changed 
into the kingdom of E(n;ria, in favour of Parma), besides 
Parma itself, Louisiana was ceded by Spain to France, March 
21, from which it was afterwards purchased by the United 
States of America, (p. 205). A truce was made with Naples 
at Foiigno, Feb, 18; and peace was concluded at Florence, 
March 28, ISOl. Conditions; a. The harbours were to be 
closed against British and Turkish vessels, b. The relinquish- 
ment of its possessions in Tuscajiy, Elba, and Piombino. (Stati 
degli presidi.) c. Otranto remained occupied by French 

The negotiators at Luneville were Joseph Buonaparte and 
count L. Cobenzl. 
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20. If the continent of Europe began to en- 
£^^. " joy tranquillity, by these pacifications, (if a tran- 
1797- 1 aot. qujiiity, enforced by the sword, can be called 

such,) the war was still waged on the ocean ; 
the altered policy of Russia soon produced new 
scenes in the north ; and the indemnities, to be 
allotted in Germany, opened a wide field for ne- 
gotiation. 

21. Since the conquest of Egj-pt, the Medi- 
terranean had been the principal theatre of the 
naval war, being co%'ered by Russian, Turkish, 
and English fleets. To establish here its new 
dominion, was the grand object of British policy; 
and the final surrender of Malta, reduced by 
hunger, laid for it a foundation, which can 
hardly be shaken. From this time, who could 
hope for a lasting maritime peace ? — Tlie con- 
quest of the French Grecian islands by the Rus- 
sians and Turks exhibited to Europe the strange 
spectacle of a Grecian republic ; and a republic 
— founded by Russia and the Porte ! 

Corfu was taken by the Russian -Torkisli fleet, March 1, 

1799. The republic of the Seven Islands was erected under 
Turkish protection [ind Russian guarantee, by the convention 
at ConslantJuDple between Russia and the Porte, March 21, 

1800. lU constant occupation during the war by Rossiaii 
forces, till 1807, gave Russia an important influence in the 
Medilcrranean.— Minorca had been added to the conquests of 
the British in that sea, Oct. 15, 1798 ; and in the West In- 
dies the other Dutch colonies were conquered, (p. 191,) Su- 
linam, Aug. 21, 1799, and Curasao, Sept, 13, 1800. 

22. Of no less moment was the procedure 
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of Paxil I. in the north. Withdrawing from his Pubiie ^^ 
connection with England and Austria, and ku",^" " 
craftily won over by the flattering policy of the '^"^-'"O*- 
new French ruler, he first drew the northern 
states nearer to himself; but the increased op- 
pressions, inflicted on neutral flags by the Bri- 
tish, soon led him to further projects. Catha- 
rine's scheme, of an armed neutrality was re- 
newed ; the eruption of a new maritime war in 
the north was the consequence, which would 
perhaps have been carried much further, had 
not the relations been altered by the death of 
Paul I. 

A defensive alliance was Tormcd between Russia and Swe- 
den, Oct. 29, 1799. Closer relations were contracted with 
Prussia, 1800; the former ones with Denmark continuing. 
TTie project of the nrmed neutrality was renewed, on account 
of the capture of Danish anil Swedish ships under convoy, 
Aug. 1800. To this end, Russia entered upon a connection 
with Sweden and Denmark, Dec. IC, to which Prussia ac- 
ceded, Feb. 12, 1801. The principles of 1780 (p. 99) were 
repeated, with the ad<lition, that convoy protecicd from search. 
— An emborgo was laid on British ships in Russia, Nov. 8. 
The banks of the Weser and Elbe were occupied by Prussians 
and Danes, and in a short time, Hanover by Prussia, March, 
1801. A British squadron was despatched to the Baltic; 
the battle of Copenhagen was fought, April 2, when the em- 
peror Paul had already ceased to live, March 24. Alexander 
I, adopted different measures. A convention was made with 
England, (according to its wishes,) June 17, to which the al- 
lies acceded, and the conquests in Europe and the West In- 
dies were evacuated. 

23. The great change in Russia, (rarely has a 
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greater been produced by a cbange of rulers;) 
Europe ^^^ *^^ mild spirit of the new monarch, who, 
mj-i8 Q<. by the restoration of the old relations, concluded 
leoi. ' peace both with France and Spain, had a per- 
ceptible influence on the tone of politics. Even 
England, distressed for want of com, and almost 
insulated, desired peace, and it was regarded as 
a presage of it, that Pitt, who was fully conscious 
J. j^ g that he could never make peace himself, left of 
1801. ' his own accord the post he had so long occu- 
pied. But the fate of Egypt gave the actual 
decision. In this matter, British policy did not 
waver ; and the most unlimited exertions were 
not, in its opinion, too great for attaining this 
end. — Were these apprehensions well founded ? 



The fate of Egypt was determined from the departure of 
Buonaparte, who devolved the command on Kleber, Aug. 22, 
1799. A British-Turkish army advanced from Syria, and 
conquered El-Arisch, Dec. 29. A convention was made with 
the grand vizier, Jan. 24, 1800. It was annulled, and the 
grand vizier was surprised and defeated at Meliopolis, March 
20. General Kleber was murdered at Cairo and was followed 
by Menou, June 14, A British army under Abercrombie waa 
Bent out in Dec. and disembarked at Aboukir, Marcli 8, while 
another, under Baircl, came from the East Indies by way of 
the Red sea, in April. A victory was gained at Ramanie, 
March 21. Abercrombie died ; and his successor, lord Hut- 
chinson, made a convention at Cairo for the evacuation of 
Egypt, June 27- This was done, and Alexandria surrendered 
in Sept. Egypt was restored to the Porte. 

History of Ihe British Erpedition to Egypt. 
London, 1800. — Respecting the importance of Egypt aa a 
colony, consult : 
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Heeren's Treatise: Ueber die ColonUalion ton ,'Egt/plcn public 
wtd Hire Folgen fur das Earopdiiche Staattnsytlem urbtr- com*''* '» 
haupt in ; Fermisckte hiitorische Scbriften. Th. n, ITdT-TflOl. 



24. By this issue, the principal obstacle which 
stood, for the present at least, in the way of the 
nearer approaches of England and France, was 
removed. The peace, which Portugal, attacked jnne 6. 
by Spain at the instigation of France, had to 
conclude with both, on condition of the cession 
of Olivenza, and the closing of its harbours to 
British vessels, was a new inducement. Thus 
the preliminaries, so long discussed in London, 
were soon concluded. The negotiations for oct. i. 
the definitive peace, conducted at Amiens, led 
to the desired end in the ensuing spring. After 
the peace between France and England, that 
with the Porte could meet with no difficulty. 

peace was concluded at Amiens between England on the 
one side, and France, Spain, and the Batavian republic on 
the other, March 25, 1802. Conditions: a. Restoration to 
France and its allies of all the conquests made by England, 
witli the exception of the island of Trinidad, resigned by 
Spain, and Ceylon ceded by the Batavian republic, b. The 
Porte was to be preserved iu its integrity. It was compre- 
hended in the peace and was to be invited to join it. c, 
France recognised the republic of the Seven Islands, d. The 
island of Malta, with Gozao and Comino, was to revert to the 
Order, to be evacuated within two months, to be occupied by 
Neapolitan troops, and its independence guaranteed by France, 
England, Rusiia, Spain, and Prussia. Neither the French 
nor English tongue was to prevail ; the Maltese tongue was 
to be cultivated, and the returning knights were to elect a 
fnnd master from among themselves. 
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The plenipotentiaries at Amiens were : from France, Jo- 

Enrope ^^p^ Buonaparte j from England, lord Cornwallis ; prelimi- 

1797- ] 804. nariea having already been negotiated in Londou by lord 

Hawkesbury and the French envoy, M. Otto; from Spain, 

don Jos. Nic. de Azarra; from the Batavian republic, the 

ambassador to Paris, Schimmelpenniuk. 

j concluded between Fraiice and the Porte, (ac- 
cording to the preliminaries previously agreed upon, Oct. 8, 
1S31.) n. Egypt was restored, and the possessions of both 
parties guaranteed, b. The old compacts were renewed, and 
the navigation of the Black sea opened to France, e. The 
republic of the Seven Islands was acknowledged, d. Mutual 
treatment on the footing of the most Ikvoured states. 



I 



25. The conditions, on which the peace of 
Amiens was concluded, must excite the highest 
astonishment. The war had not been waged 
for Ceylon and Trinidad ; but for the freedom 
of Europe. This was tacitly relinquished, for 
England seemed to renounce all participation 
in the affairs of the continent; even the evacu- 
ation of Holland was not stipulated. The war 
was therefore terminated, with its object still 
unattained ; and the question, whether such a 
state of things, as this peace produced, could 
possibly continue long, must soon have become 
problematical. 

26, This peace raised the first consul to the 
zenith of his renown. France retired from the 
conflict, with its interior well ordered and tran- 

I quillised, increased in territory, with all its co- 
lonies restored, and with but a slight loss on the 
part of its allies. All this, even the rebuilding 
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of the altars and the estabhshment of reUgious pabiic 
liberty, seemed his work: and together with thcErropo*'" 
power of arnis, he was surrounded by the still H^I^i^ 
greater power of public opinion. It now stood 
in his choice to rule Europe without further 
contests. And he would have governed it, had 
he been able to — govern himself! 

Buonaparte was appointed first tonsul for life, Aug. 4, 1803, 
after he had already bctn nominated prcnidenl of the Italian 
republics, June 20. He took the title of mediator of SwitEer- 
land, Feb. 19, 1803. This tranaformation of the French con- 
stitution hod a corresponding influence on the secondary states ; 
tlie Batavian republic received a directory ; the LJgurinn a 
doge ; even tiic little Lucca (for which no new name had been 
found) did not escape transformation. — The Concordat with 
the pope was concluded, July 15, 1801, ratified by the legis- 
lative body, April 8, 1802. Not only the catholic but also 
the protesLint worship thus acquired its forms. 

27. But the maintenance of public opinion, 
indispensable for the first magistrate of the re- 
public, as it was still called, presupposed the 
maintenance of a great political character. He 
could not but sink in the former, in the same 
proportion as he was untrue to the latter ; and 
the steps which undeceived the nations on this 
point followed in but too rapid succession ! 

28. The lirst great political transaction was 
the affair of the German indemnities, fixed at 
the peace of Luneville. It was prosecuted in 
Ratisbon, under the mediation of France and 
Russia, and the predominant influence and the 
policy of the former were here most clearly dia- 
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played. VVliile all the spiritual princes were de- 
prived of tlieir seats, — that only of the arch- 
chancellor of the empire, with whom it was not 
deemed possible to dispense, being retained, 
though transferred from Mayence to Ratisbon, — 
the temporal estates, being more or less favoured 
by France, shared their inheritance. Every 
German would rather turn his eyes from a trans- 
action, which, though perhaps inevitable in itself, 
is revolting from the manner in which it was ex- 
ecuted. 

A preliminary convention was made at Paris between 
Russia and France, respecting the plan of indemnities, June 4, 
1802. It wn.5 given up and a proclamation issued by the diet, 
Aug. 18. The sessions of the extraordiuary deputation of the 
empire were opened Aug. 24 ; final resolve of that deputation 
Feb. 25, 1803. The most favoured, in comparison with their 
losses, were Prussia, and the states near the Rhine ; and the 
easiest to be kept in dependence, Baden, Wirtemberg, and 
Nassau ; less so Bavaria ; least of all Austria. Two Italian 
princes also were directed to Germany, the great land for in- 
demnities ; Tuscany had to satisfy itself with Snlnburg, 
Modcna with Breisgnu and Ortenau. Four new electoral hats 
were conferred on Wirtemberg, Baden, Hesse, and Salzburg; 
men no longer aspired to a dignity, which soon remained but 
an empty title. 

29. Thus there was still a German empire, 
but not the old German empire. It was an 
aggregate of states under foreign influence, with 
the emperor as nominal sovereign. Antiquated 
as it was, the truth was soon confirmed, that the 
central state of Europe could not disappear with-_ 
out a general convulsion. 



I 
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30. The scanty period of peace enjoyed by puwu 
Europe gave a striking proof of the extraor- "„ '^. "" 
dinary energies of its inhabitants. All strove U^'-ih"'- 
by applying themselves to industry, trade, and 
navigation, to heal the wounds that had been 
inflicted, and, deep as they were, a few years of 
peace would have been sufficient. But peace 
did not eradicate distrust, the element of new 
strife, which soon received too ample support. 
England, perceiving its error, would not relin- 
quish Malta, (the bulwark of Egypt, which 
France never lost from its sphere of vision,) and 
with it the dominion of the Mediterranean, nor 
would France concede these points; and the 
formal incorporation of plundered Piedmont, 
without any previous agreement, showed the 
nations of the continent that the natural bound- 
aries, on which so much stress had been placed, 
were boundaries no more. 



The reatomtion of MaJta ' 
alioUtion that hail taken plac 
tongue, it could not return to 
Sept. 1802,1 



'as refused, because oiler the 
; of the Spanish anj Bavarian 
the Order in its old form. In 
uted, and col, Sebastiani made 



an ofiensive report respecting the situation of Egypt and the 
Levant, Jan. 30, 1B03, while on the other side the public 
aniraosity was inflamed hy the constant paper war carried on 
by the journalists of London. 

31. It was therefore soon manifest that the 

treaty of Amiens, though not intended as a mere 

armistice, was in reality nothing more ; and the 

palm of peace had not not been planted a year, 

s2 
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' Public when it was torn up by a new War, more lasting 
eTt'^ '" and important than its authors had foreseen. 



" Tlic king of England sent a message to parliament respect- 
ing t!ie threatened security of the British territory, March 8, 
1803. The negotiations of lord Whitworlh ut Paris were 
fruitless. — Great Britain declared war against France, May 18. 

32. This war, however, in which the Batavian 
republic, and all the other daughter-states of 
France liad to participate, was of an entirely dif- 
ferent nature, since the two powers, the one 
strong on land and the other on sea, found few 
points of contact, notwithstanding all their desire 
to inflict mutual injuries. The occupation of 
the neutral Hanover, without the least indication 
of it having been previously given at Ratisbon, 
and without any remonstrance from the diet, was 
as indecisive as the vain, though ostentatious, 
display of forces for a descent on the coasts of 
the Channel. This display served rather to call 
the British nation to arms. France and England 
might be said to be in the condition of war, 
rather than actually at war ; and who could fore- 
see the end ? 

Hanover was occupied by general Mortier, after the conven- 
tion at Sulingen, June 3 ; and the capitulation at Artlenburg, 
Julys. 

33. But the immediate and widely important 
consequence of this war was the re-establishment 
of an hereditary throne in France, to which the 
consular constitution was only designed as a 
state of transition. But instead of the ancient 
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regal throne, an imperial one was erected ; in- Public 
stead of the legitimate monarch it was ascended 1^,°™%' '" 
by a successful soldier, who, in defiance of all — "'""*• . 
morality and policy, had just dipped his hands in Much so. 
the blood of a branch of the royal family. Eu- 
rope, accustomed for a long time only to legiti- 
mate princes, was now to learn from a grand ex- 
ample how tyrants rise. 

A decree of llic senate was passed May 18, 180-t, by which, 
at the proposal of the tribunate, the first consul was proclaimed 
emperor, and the dignity declared hereditary in his family. 
The votes were taken (those not voting were regardcil as as- 
senting,) and it was declared to be accepted by the nation, 
Nov. 6. Napoleon I. was accordingly crowned and anointed 
by PiuH VII. as emperor of the French, Dec. 2. 



THIRD PERIOD. 



THIRD DIVISION OF THE PERIOD. 

From the establiihment of the French imperial throne to the 
reitoration of the jiolitical system of Europe by Us fall; 
atid the eilablishmenl of the freedmii of America ; from 
1804 to 1821. 



FIRST SECTION. 



HISTORY OF THE EUaOPEAN STATES-SYSTEM. 



Hiitoire abregie des Irakis de pai-x, entre Ics ptiUsaneei 
^Europe, depvis la paix de Weslphalie, par feu M. 
Ouvrage entlerement refondu, augmenti ct continui jutqu'au 
Congris de Vienne et aux trailei de Paris de 1815, pal F. 
ScuoELL, conseillei d'ambasaade de S. M. le roi de Pnisse 
pr6a lo cour de France. Paris, 1817, vol. i. — xiv. We men- 
tion this very important, and indeed indispensable, work for 
modem liistory, in confonnity with its principal contents, here 
rather than at vol. i. p. 201. Thevola.vi. — xi. refer to the pre- 
sent period ; the last three comprise the history of the system 
of the north. In connection with this work is : 

Recueil de piecei officitUea destinies a dctromper let Fran- 
ffltj Mir lea evenements qui se sont passes depuia quelquet 
anneet, par Fred. Schoell. Paris, 1814, vol, i. — ix. 8vo. 
The collection begins with the Russian campaign of 1812, but 
comprehends also the Spanish war and the disputes with tlte 
pope since 1808. "~ 
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1. The project of universal monarchy, a pro-Pi 
ject fraught with terror to former periods, had " 
almost fallen into oblivion, when it was again - 
revived in the breast of the man who had 
already advanced almost half way to this object. 
If we understand by this expression the domi- 
nion either direct or indirect of Europe, this can 
no longer be subject to doubt. Tlie problem for 
the history of this period is to show how far, 
and by what means, he advanced on this way, 
till destiny, interposing, assisted the abused na- 
tions in recovering their liberty. 

2. Never had a potentate in Europe such 
resources at command as the present emperor. 
Napoleon. His sovereignty in the interior was 
absolute, since the despotism of freedom had 
levelled every thing ; the legislative body was 
mute after the weakening and subsecjuent abo- 
lition of the tribunate ; while the so called con- a 
servative senate, was a ready instrument of 
tyranny, for freedom does not live in dead 
forms ! Abroad, France extended to the Rhine 
and beyond the Aljis, and tlie Italian republic, 
as it was now to be called, was soon changed m 
into the kingdom of Italy, under Buonaparte's 
sceptre and his immediate dominion ; Spain^ 
Batavia, Helvetia, the rest of Italy, and the 
German states on the Rhine, were kept in de- 
pendence by alliances or by fear ; by the occu- 
pation of Hanover, a French army was stationed 
in the heart of the Prussian monarchy and on 
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FtMc the fronden of Denmark; while Austria was 

f ,„n * liable to immediate inrasion, wfaeoerer it should 

"*^'*"' be deemed expedient. The distant Russia alone 

with Sweden stood erect, bat with a more ^oomy 

as^iect since the nmrder of Enghien; and the 

dominion of die sea was out of the question. 

An dipioontie rdjctioiis wiA Frmce were bn^en off on the 
nde of Rimb, Ai^. 2S, and of Sweden, SepL 1804. Both 
icfiiaed to mAnowitdgt &e new imperii] dignitj. 

iMtt7, 3. The repeated solemn assurance^ that the 

1804 

territory of France should be enlarged by no 
further incorporations^ seemed^ indeed^ to fix 
the future boundaries; but who could repose 
any trust in an assurance, which was violated, 
almost before it was given, by the incorporation 
JoM, 1805. of the Ligurian republic ? The insulting lan- 
guage, which the new ruler employed in his 
bulletins against foreign princes, could hardly 
serve to conciliate their minds. Is not such 
language still more irritating in public than in 
private life ? And though the newly-erected 
throne was called the re-established throne of 
Charlemagne, this very expression sufficiently 
showed, that there was no room for it in the old 
system of Europe. 

4. Under these circumstances, in England the 

helm of state was a second time committed to 

Auguit, William Pitt. Who, that knew his ancient policy 

' and the new relations, could doubt of his attempts 

to form a new combination against France ? 

By this he only anticipated the wishes of Na- 
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poleon, who could no longer permit his army t 
parade idly on the Channel. — The war was al-^",*^" 
ready enlarged by the participation of Spain,!""' "" 




which had hitherto been able to purchase its iko, ' 
fluctuating neutrality only by subsidies to France; 
and Portugal began to be threatened as partial to i 

France. 

The Spanish galleons, returning with iheir treasures, were 
taken before Cadiz, Oct. 5, 1801. War was dodared against 
England, afler reiterated negotiations, Dec. 12, retuliated by 
England, Jan. 11, ia05. 

Fa. Gknt2, authentische Darstetlung des Ferhdltnhiei 
tniiichen Eiigtand und Spanien, 1806. 

5. The third coahtion against France was 
fonned. England was its centre ; a general 
rising of Europe was, according to Pitt's plan, 
to reduce France to its old bounds, and the in- 
dependence of the states was to be secured by 
judicious regulations and divisions. That the 
restoration of the old royal house was in that 
case a necessary condition, no one ventured to 
affirm ; so for did it then lay without the pro- 
vince of probability. 

6. But although in part effected, the project 
of Pitt could be only half executed ; and even 
the formation of this coalition is involved in an 
obscurity which time alone can fully explain. 
Though it was joined by Sweden, Russia, and 
Austria, Prussia on the contrary, obstinately in- 
sisting on a neutrality, of which it soon had 
most bitter cause to re[)ent, was not to be 
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' public gained And yet, without Prussia's accession, 
xiTrop^'"" ^^ efficient attack on France was possible. Its 
iBU4-ia3i- jngi-e neutrality was a full protection to the 
northern half of the French empire. 

England contracted an alliance with Russia, April 11 ; with 
Sweden, (which was already allied to Russia, Jan. 14,) August, 
31, renewed Oct. 3, ISOJ. A Russian-Swedish army was to 
land in Pomerania. Had the power and understanding of 
GustavuB IV. been equal to his hntred and perseTerance, 
Napoleon would have found in him his most formidable op- 
ponent. Austria acceded to the alliance between England 
and Russia, August 9. British subsidies, and an army of 
five hundred thousand men, were to restore the freedom of 
Europe, without dictating to Franco in the least witli respect 
to its internal affairs. On the other hand, by the treaty with 
Napoleon, June 25, Naples was forced to permit the entrance 
of French troops ; which were afterwards designedly with- 
dirawn. 

Fr. Gentz, Fragmente ait* der ueutlen Getchkhte det 
potitischen Gk'whgewicktt in Eurapa, 180G. Unfortunately, 
only the fragments of an imperfect work, containing a preface 
written with the pen of Tacitus in a season of despondency. 

7. The war broke out after fruitless nego- 
tiations ; and the whole plan of the allies was 
overthrown by the attack made on the Austrian 
array near the Iller, (where Mack was opposed 
to Napoleon,) before the Russians could join 
it. After its annihilation, in the lapse of a 
few days, the projected aggressive war in Italy 
fell away of itself ; and, being reinforced on his 
march by the accession of Baden, Wirtemberg, 
and Bavaria, Napoleon was able to march.t 
imperial city. i. - -^ 



I 
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Ulm capitulated. October 1 7 ; after which the other detach- Public 
meifts of the nnny, separated, were almost all taken pri- Euro™.'. 
■oners. — The Italian army under the archduke Charles, not- IHM-IBJ' 
withGtonding the successful battle at Caldieio, Oct. 30, retreated 
to the boundary of Croatia. — ^The French entered Vienna, 
Nov. 13. I 

8. The Russians upon their arrival fotmd only I 

the remains of the array* which they were to 
have joineil, and the assistance which they were 
able to aiFord them on the bloody day at Auster- Dec. a. 
litz in Moravia, was but slight. When they 
were compelled to retreat, there was no alterna- 
tive to the humbled and abandoned Austria, but 
to receive the conditions of peace whicli were | 

offered. It was concluded at Presburg after 
short deliberation. 

Conditions of the peace at Presburg, Dec. 26 : a. France 
was to keep all the countries in Italy which were emhndied 
with it, or administered by French laws (Piedmont, Parma, 
and Piacenza). b. Austria resigned all that she had acquired 
from Venice (including therefore Dalmatia, formerly belonging i 

to Venice, and bordering on the Turkish empire) to the 
Italian kingdom, and recognised Napoleon as its king. r. 
Bavaria and Wirtemhei^ received the royal dignity with full 
■ovcieignty in all their possessions, old as well as new. il. 
Austria ceded to Davaria the whole of Tyrol with Voralberg, 
and the bishoprics of Brescia and Trent, Burgau, Richstadt, ' 

Passau, Lindau, and several principalities ; Augsburg also 
let! to GaTaria. e. It gave to Wirtcnnberg and Baden the 
nearer Austrian countries, of which Baden obtained the greater 
part of the Brcisgau, Ortenau, and tlie city Constance ; and 
Wirtemhci^ the rest. /. Austria obtained Salzburg and i 

Berchtolsgaden, as a duchy ; besides the hereditary dignity 
(already secularised) of grand master of the Teutonic order ; 
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I hblie the elector of Salzburg was iiidcmnitied on thp part of Bavaria 

Europe. ty Wunsburg a» an electorate, g. Napoleon guanintecd the 

men- 183 1- integrity of the rest of the Anstrian monarchy. 

, The negotiators at Presburg were ; Talleyrand, and prince 

Lichtenstein, with count G inlay. 

D. The peace at Presburg was not universal, 
since Russia still remained in a state of war. 
But a new and important step towards universal 
dominion was made. The power of Austria was 
broken ; deprived of its bulwarks Tyrol and 
Venice, its security now consisted in the fidelity 
of the inhabitants. The southern states of Ger- 
many were still more closely connected with 
France ; and, by a crafty division, aggrandised 
in appearance more than in reahty ; for how 
willingly could Bavaria have dispensed with Tyrol 
80 that slie retahied Wiirzburg ! With the cus- 
tom of exchanges of lands, all security of pos- 
session had vanished, and the most .sacred ties, 
which had hitherto bound the nations to their 
princes, as well as the princes to their nations, 
were dissolved. 

10. Tlie first instance of a royal family being 
;c. a?, dethroned by bare proclamation, occurred at 
Naples, and Buonaparte laid the foundation of 
his family in Europe by the promotion of Joseph 
his elder brother, and of Eugene Beauharnois, 
his adopted step-son, to the vice-royalty of Italy ; 
while the family itself was by a special law, 
slavishly subjected to its head. 

The neutrality of Naples, which hiid been evaeuutcd, 1 
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said to liavc been violated, by tlie landing of a corpa 
posed of English and Russians, &am Corfu ; it ia unceTtain 
whether in compliance with, or against, the will of Ihe king. 
A pToclamation was issued from Schonbrun, Dec. 27, 1805, 
declaring, "That the dynasty of Naples had ceased to reign," 
and on Feb. 35, 1806, Naples was occupied, and Joseph the 
new Icing entered and was proclaimed king of both Sicilies, 
while the court of Naples retired to I'alenno. The narrow 
strait of Mcasina was sufficient to limit the power of the con- 
queror. His sisters were provided for in Lucca, Piombino, 
and Guastalla ; which last, but a short time afWr it had been 
conferred, March 30, was again resumed in order to be joined 
to France with Parma and Piacenzn, July 21, 1805 ; for the 
blind arbitrary will of the emperor was displayed in small as 
well as in great affairs. 

11. During these triumphs on the continent, 
the freedom of Europe would have been vin- 
dicated on the ocean, had it there been at issue. 
The expeditions of smaller and larger French f' 
squadrons to the East and West Indies, which 
England could not prevent, were without per- 
manent results ; the colonies that had been 
restored fell again, almost whhout resistance, 
into the hands of the English ; and the battle 
of Trafalgar, a double victory by the glorious 
'death of Nelson, almost entirely destroyed at 
one blow the navies of France and Spain, and 
all the plans which had been founded on them. 

Surinam was taken, April 29, 1804 ; Goree, March 8 ; the 
I Cape, Jan. 18, 1806 ; from which an unsuccessful attack was 
I toiade on Buenos .\yrea, July 2, IBOG, and after it had been 
I repelled, Aug. 12, was vainly repeated. July, 1807. 

12. The messengers of those defeats, by whicli 
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the third coaHtion was dissolved, found its au- 
' thor on his deatli-bed. Impoverished and in- 
j volved in debt, (for in his intense devotion to 
his country and Europe he had never thought 
of himself,) and with a brolven heart, died the 
man, who to his last breath had maintained the 
cause of liberty. He left no heir of his great- 
ness ; but he left a school which had imbibed 
his maxims, and was yet one day to be vic- 
torious. And although his opponent was his 
successor, his brief administration was destined 
only to justify the policy of his predecessor. 

William Pitt died Jan. 23, 1806. — The miniatry of Gren- 
ville and Fox v/as compounded of different elements. The 
negoiiations cniried on with France since Feb. soon demon- 
Htrated that the man of the people is not always the man of 
the state, — Napoleon refused to negotiate with England and 
Russia in common, April 1. And after a separate diccussion 
had been agreed upon, a new contest arose with England re- 
specting the basis of the peace, the uti possidetis ; and the de- 
liberations with Russia were broken off, the compact made by 
the Russian minister Oubril, July 20, not having been ra- 
tified. With the deatb of Fox ail hopes of peace disappeared, 
which, however, would hardly have been even a miserable ar- 
mistice. — Whether Pitt or Fos were the greater is still made 8 
question in England ; but what would have become of Europe 
had Fox stood in the place of Pitt 1 The constant advo- 
cate of ideas, apparently or really liberal, will always enjoy 
the public favour, while the truly great minister is above 
courting popularity. 

Speeches of Ike Right Honourable Charles James Fox in 
the House o/ Cotnmons. London, 1815, vols. Fox has had 
no want of panegyric biographies, while the greatest statesman 
of his time was destitute of a worthy hJstoiian till his former 
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instructor, the bishop of Winchester, attempted to lupply the Poblic 
chasm, in a work of six Tolumes : The life of W. Pilt. How "°^" '° 
much history was buried with Pilt 1 Ia04-I8is. 

13. As if in complete ignorance of what was 
passing on the continent, Fox, on Ills death-betl, 
negotiated for peace. The consequences of the 
compact of Presburg were developed rapidly and 
fearfully for Europe ; and the error was soon 
dissipated of those who had erroneously pre- 
sumed that neutrality could be preserved towards 
him who wished for no neutraUty, and could 
wish for none on the road to his object. Prussia 
now stood directly in his way ; during the war 
its neutrality had already been set at nought by 
the march of French armies through one of its 
provinces. And the transactions after the peace, 
by forcing on Prussia the garment of Nessus for 
several of its provinces in Hanover, plunged it 
into such embarrassment that its fall could be 
foreseen even before the contest. 

The disputes with Prussia had their origin in Bemadotte's 
arbitrary march from Hanover to the Danube, by way of 
Aospach, Oct. 180.^. Prussia began to make pTeparatioua 
after the war had been actually decided at Ulm and Austcrlitz. 
Haugwitz was peacefully sent to Vienna, and obtaining au 
■udiencc not till after tlie battle at Auaterlitz, concluded a 
treaty, Dec. 15 -, according to which the tranquillity of 
northern Germany was to be peremptorily purchased on con- 
dition, that a. Prussia should cede to France the provinci: of 
Anspach, the still rcmaiuing Cleves and Neufchatel ; and in 
jetum : b. Should take possession of Hanover. Reduced to 
the alternative of accepting the treaty or war, the just disposi- 
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\ Public _ tion of the king was yet more deeply mortified by the circum- 

r'jEnrope stance, that the provisory occupation of Hanover, proclujtned 
I 1804-1815. Jan. 20, 1806, had to be changed by a supplemenlary treaty 

I of March 9, into a definitive one, of which the immediate cou- 

L sequences were : the declamtion of war by England, April 20, 

■ and the capture of the Prussian merchant vessels ; anti even a 
I state of war with Sweden, since Gustavus IV. would not re- 

■ linquish Lauenhurg, which he occupied for Hanover. A com- 
B promise was at last efiected with him, August 22. 

I 14. The cessions exacted from Prussia were 

I employed to augment the dominion of the family 

I of the emperor. To his brother-in-law Joachim 

B Murat, Cleves and Berg were assigned as a 

I grand duchy ; instead of Berg, Bavaria, having 

^ been drawn into the family interest by the 

Ha. u, maniage of the. viceroy, received Anspach ; and 
Neufchatel was granted as a principality to the 
bosom friend and constant companion of the 
emperor, marshal Berthier. What prince must 
not have trembled on his throne at perceiving 
the continually increasing number of those for 
whom pronsion was to be made ? 

Murat was appointed hereditary gr^d dulie of Cleves and 
Berg, March 23, " for guarding the frontiers of the empire ;" 
Berthier, hereditary prince of Neufchatel, March 3. Even tlie 
arch' chancellor elector did not refuse to appoint, of his own 
accord, the step-uncle of the emperor, cardinal Fesch, his suc- 
cessor as coadjutor, May 28. 

15. But this family power acquired a more 
important augmentation about this time by the 
change of the Batavian republic into a kingdom. 
A mere decree — which had first to be sohcited — 
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was sufficient to overthrow the republic, and Pubiic 
erect upon its ruins a new throne for Louis, a eu™^ " 
younger brother of the emperor. When this 1521llill: 
was formerly attempted by Louis XIV. half Eu- 
rope had taken up arms, while now not even a 
single voice was raised against it. 

This transfomiatiQn bad been already prepared by the revo- 
lution of April 29, 1805, by which a chief waa placed at the 
head in the person of the Grand Pensionary, as he was called, 
— almost in actual mockery of this unhappy state. — A pre- 
liminary contract was mode, May 24, ISOti, and the royal con- 
stitution was promulgated, June 10, modelled after that of 
France. By it Louis Buonaparte was declared hereditary 
king of Holland, but always in subordination to tlie family 
statute. Thus was his dependence more than sufficiently 
secured. 

16. After such advances Httle seemed to be 
wanting to universal dominion but the name. 
The federative system was now loudly spoken 
of,—- called by others the gravitation system, — 
which was to take the place of the balance of 
power. Less was said of the great nation, but 
more of the great empire. A decree of the se- Jan. ; 
nate had already given the monarch the surname 
of Great, and, religion itself being perverted to 
flattery, the solemnisation of St. Napoleon's day, Aug. 
rendered it intelligible how in ancient times at 
Rome tyrants could be transferred to the number 
of the gods. 

A difference arose between France (la France) and the 
i French empire (empire Fraiifaii.J It is no less interesting 
VOL. II. T 
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to pursue the ideaa connected, with tins subject and gradually 
developing themselves, tiiau in the case of the Socii Pojiuli 
u of old. 



17. And yet there were many impediments to 
be removed. Tliough the German empire was 
only a form, yet the form itself of the ancient 
central state of Europe was troublesome, be- 
cause it obstructed a new arrangement. History 
was to give a new example how states outlive 
themselves. A simple declaration of the new 
potentate to the diet, that he no longer recog- 
nised the German empire, was sufficient to sub- 
vert the structure of a thousand years. In con- 

, sequence Austria voluntarily laid aside the im- 
perial crown of Germany, adopting instead the 
hereditary imperial crown of Austria. Only in 
the heart of Germans did the German emperor 
survive. 

18. But not the empire alone, the very name 
even of German, for this too he hated, was if 
possible to disappear. On the fallen ruins of 
the ancient edifice a new one was immediately 
erected; of which the first auffiors have refused 
to betray their names to posterity. At the same 
time with the declaration mentioned above, an- 
other was submitted to the diet by the princes 
of southern Germany, to the effect, that, re- 
nouncing their old connection, they had formed 
a new one, of which Napoleon was the protector, 
under the appellation of the Confederation of 
the Rhine. 
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The conatitntion of the Cunfed emtio u of the Hhine was P 
framed and sifi^iied, July 12, by Bavaria, Wirtemberg, Baden, ^ 
Berg, the arch chancellor, H esse -Darmstadt, Nassau -Usingen, II 
and Nassau- Weilbui^, Uohenzollem-Hectungen and Siegma- 
riugen, Salm-Salm and Salm-Kirburg, Isenburg, Aremberg, 
Lichtenstein, and the count of Leyen, forming altogether a 
Itrange eombination ; the three preceding the lust, being un- 
invited ; the last, a relation of the archchaneellor. Tlie mi- 
nisters who signed it cannot for that reason be regarded, on 
the whole, ns its authors. Tlie subscribers made a declaration 
Bt tlic diet of Aug, 1. Though all the German princes gra- 
dually joined it, with the exception of Austria, Brandenbiyg, 
the houses of Brunswick and the electorate of Hesse, (Swedish 
Pomcrania and Holstein were united, the former with Sweden, 
the latter with Denmark, Sept. 9, 1806,) it cannot be regarded 
as a voluntary accession', it was the only means of safety. 




19. This new combination was the more re- 
volting, since it was at the same time the sen- 
tence of death to many small princes and free 
cities ; of which the fonner were incorporated 
into the larger powers, the latter taken posses- 
sion of. Thus the validity of the right of the 
stronger was enforced, and would not this soon 
end in the right of the strongest ? The affair 
itself was revolting enough ; yet the treatment 
of the reduced princes by more than one of their 
new rulers was still worse. 



The aggrandisements were made, partly by mutual ci 

according to the system of contiguity, partly by confiscation 

of the proscribed estates of the Teutonic order, and partly by 

the reduction of the smaller prmccs. The archchaneellor 

1 changed into a prince primate, and oblaineil Frankfort 

I f*iili ita territory ; while Nuremberg was allotted to Bavaria, 

■r2 
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The electoral hats were laid aside ; but the princes became 
dukes, and dukes became archdukes, and counts becjtme 
princes ! 

20. It was soon evident that this confederacy 
was no union, but merely an attachment to the 
protector to favour his purposes. The duties 
towards him, participation in all his wars, and 
the aid to be ftu-nished, were most strictly de- 
fined and exacted ; but of the diet, which was 
to assemble at Frankfort in two chambers, that 
of the kings and that of the princes, nothing 
was ever said, except in the act of confederation. 
In return, the protector remunerated them with 
the magic word of sovereignty ; a mockery for 
subjects ; but unjustly used by some for de- 
stroying the constitutions of their states, and 
the legitimate relations towards their people, 
conceniing whom the protector gave himself no 
trouble. The humble are always prone to follow 
the example of tyranny in the exalted. 

Sovereignty, with respect to foreign countries, denotes the 
hidependepce of one state of another, nnd need not first be 
conferred, for it belongs naturally to every state as such. Did 
the confederates of the Rhine possess it in relation to their 
head ?^With respect to the interior, it denotes the possession 
of the supreme power ; but by no means the sole right of 
legislation without consulting the nation. And even if it 
meant this, whence had the protector a right to confer it ? 

21. Another great stride had been taken to- 
wards imiversal dominion, by the erection of the 
Confederation of the Rhine. Not only was it 
henceforth impossible to form a league in 
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Germany against France, but each German Pubtic 
state was now individually chained to France jj'u''^' '" 
by fetters of iron. Tims was prepared the fall '""''°"- 
of Prussia, now in reality isolated. Could Na- 
poleon rule Germany, so long as this power I 
stood upright ? I 

The erection of the Confederation of the Rhine without the I 

knowledge of PruEsiii, which was the party most tntcreited I 

in it, waa in itself an injury ; but the invitation to cstublitth I 

a northern confederacy in (Jerniany seemed almost derision. — I 

The incorpiilion of Wese!, July 2W, the taking of Essen and I 

Werdcn, the ill- treatment of the prinee of Orange — were so I 

many challenges ; while French armies in the niidat of peace I 

occupied half Germany. Itut the certainty, tliat France had I 

offered, in the negotiations with England, to take from Prussia ' 
that very Hanover she had forced upon it, hrought to maturity 
the detent) i nation to make war.— After the negotiations in 
Paris by Knobelsdorf had been broken off, Prussia declared 

war, Oct. 8, 180G. J 

22. The situation of Prussia at the beginning I 

of the war was dangerous, both within and with- I 

out. The whole strength of the state, the I 

military and civil classes being wholly separate, I 

depended on an unpractised army, under a I 

geueral, who had already outHved Inmself. It I 

was without alHcs abroad except Russia, whose I 

armies were at a distance, and Saxony, half on I 

compulsion ; while Hesse imagined it possible I 

to maintain a neutrality, though disunited not I 

merely from England, but also from the princes i 
of the Confederation of the Rhine. It was thus 
thrown upon its own resources, during the de- 
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Public cisive days, wlien it had to contend against au 

Eui^. '" almost double force. But no kingdom has ever 

j 8(i4-iBai. ijggjj jjj uiodeni times so utterly overthrown by 

one battle, iis Prussia was by that at Jena and 

Auerstadt! In a few weeks, all its provinces as 

far as the Vistula, with their fastnesses, were in 

the hands of the enemy, and even beyond that 

stream the royal liouse found an asylum only 

under Russian protection. 

The Prussian aimy was collected in Thuringia under the 
command of the duke of Brunswick, Sept. and Oct., and 
Buffered a. total defeat in the battle at Jena and Auerstadt, 
Oct. H, 1806. — The army, put to flight and dispersed, were 
in part taken prisoners ; and the duke, severely wounded, and 
expelled moreover from his own country, died at Altono, 
Nov. 10. The fortresses (with the exception of Colberg and 
Oraudentz,) were most incredibly surrendered, and even Mag- 
deburg, Nov. 6, to the utter surprise of the enemy himself. 
A separate pence and alliance were concluded with Saxony at 
Posen, Dec. 11, which, being raised to a kingdom, Dec 20, 
acceded to the Confederation of the Rhine. On the other 
side, the elector of Hesse was surprised and expelled, Nov. 
1, — in reward of his neutrality, — and all liis territories, both 
of Hanover and Brunswick, with the Hanseatic cities were 
occupied. " The houses of Hesae Cassel and Brunswick 
had ceased to reign." 

23. With Prussia, the bulwark of Russia had 
fallen ; on its boundaries, the victor conceived 
another project, the restoration of Poland; by 
which he might obtain, perhaps a spy on Russia. 
The erection of a Polish legion, (see p. !98,) had 
proved, that from the beginning this country lay 
within the horizon of the potentate ; but tlie 
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inevitable certainty of giving ofi'eiice to three Public 
leading powers in the full execution of his plan, Eu'ro%. ' 
made him more cautious than ever, so that for '"'*''""' — 
this time the restoration remained partial, after 
the insun-ection had been created. 

The Poles wltg sunimoutd to insurrection, undet the 
abused name of Kosciusko, Not. 1. — The insurrection spread 
in Pmssiun Poland ; and an auxiliary army was formed. 

24. Thus the war was transferred, as if by 
magic, from tlie banks of the Saal to the bunks 
of the Vistula ; and Russia, which was moreover 
involved in a war with the Porte, (see below,) 
had to defend its own frontiers. Old Prussia 
was the theatre of a devastating war; and though 
Russian valour was there tried, it was neverthe- 
less seen, how diiflcult it was for tliis power, to 
concentrate gi'cat masses of troops, out of its 
boundaries. It was found impossible to relieve 
so important a place as Dantzic. 

Alter several bluoily combats at Pultusk, etc. the grand 
battle was fought at Preusaiach-Eylau, Feb. 8, 1807. Though 
indecisive, it led to the fall of the bravely defended Daiitxic, 
May 24. Afler several skirmislics, auother great conflict 
took place at Friedland, June 14. Koiiigsberg was taken, and 

, Ifae Russian and Prussian onnies retreated across the Niemcu; 

L Hemcl, the last city in the kingdom, was the only refuge 

I that remained to tlte royal bouse of Prussia. 

25. The battle of Friedland led to an armistice, 
I and soon afterwards to a peace, the motives of 

which require further explanation. After a per- 
» sonal meeting of the two emperors in the 
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lie middle of the Nienien, it was concluded at 
ope.'" Tilsit, The czar still needed, it seems, per- 
iBo«-i8ai. gonj^i experience, that no concessions could 
gain the friendship of the conqueror. 



I 



A truce was agreed upun between France and Russia, Jaae 
21, while Prussia, \e(t to itsulf, made its pacification on the 
Sdth. The two monarchs met on the Niemeii, June 23. 
Peace was concluded between Russia and France at Tilsit, 
July 7, 1S07- a. The provinces to be returned to Prussia 
were fixed, b, Russia recognised the duchy of Warsaw, 
consisting of South Prussia as before, and a part of West 
Prussia, under the king of S.ixony. c. Dantzic was declared 
agHJD a free city. d. A port of New East Prussia, the go- 
vernment Bialystock, was ceded to Russia, e. Russia re- 
cognised Joseph Buonaparte as king of Nujilcs, Louis Buona- 
parte as king of Holland, (to which it promised also to 
relinquish the lordship of Jever,) and Jerome Buonaparte aa 
king of the newly-erected kingdom of Weatphiilia. J". Russia 
likewise acknowledged the Confederation of the Rhine, not 
only in its present extent and constituent parts, but also in 
its future enlargements, on mere notice being given, g. 
Mutual guarantee of the state of both parties and of their 
allies, who were included in the treaty, h. Russia at the 
same time concluded an armistice with the Porte, withdrew 
its forces from Moldavia and Walachia, which remained un- 
occupied by the Turks ; and accepted the mediation of 
Napoleon, i. Napoleon accepted ihe mediation of Russia 
with England, on condition that England should accept of it 
within a month after the exchange of the present treaty, j. 
In a secTel article (Moniteur, July 8, 1812) Russia entered 
upon an obligation to make common cause with France, in 
case England should reject the peace, with the acknowledge- 
ment of the freedom of the ocean ; to require the courts of 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, and Lisbon to do the same ; and to 
declare war against England. 
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The negotialora of the peace of Tilait with Russia were Public 
TaUcyrand and prince Kurakin. '^^^ '" 

26. The peace with Prussia, concluded two I!?!!"^'; 
days after, by which about half of the monarchy 
was returned as a gift of charity, reduced this 
state, in extent and material power, to a state of 
the second rank. But this loss of territory was 
not its greatest misfortune. The oppression it 
had to bear in the peace, and the most con- 
temptuous treatment, which only the haughty 
conqueror can allow himself to exercise, seemed, 
— if any object can be ascribed to it, — to justify 
the suspicion, that his only wish was to urge it to 
the resistance of despair, in order to complete 
the half-perfected work, as in the case of Venice 
and Naples, and elsewhere, and to declare that, 
" The house of Brandenburg had ceased to reign." 
Does not a moral degradation inflict a deeper 
wound on a generous people than a political 1 
Or must this first occur, to make it felt by all, 
that life is not the first of blessings ? 

The conditionB of the peace at Tilsit, between France and 
Prussia, July 9, 1807: 1. Prussia received back the ter- 
ritorieB it was not required to resign, 2. Prussia ceded and 
left to the disposition of the French emperor: a. All its posses- 
■ioDB between the Elbe and the Rhine without exception. 6, 
The circle of Cotbuss to Saxony, c. All ita provinces ac- 
quired Bince 1772 from Poland; (all of South Prussia, and a 
part of West Prussia and New East Prussia,) of which the 
duchy of Warsaw was formed, anil consigned to the king of 
Saxony, d. The city of Dantzic with its territory. 3. 
Prussia recognised Joseph Buonaparte as king of Naples, 
Louis fiuoiiapotle as king of Holland, and Jerome Buouapartc 
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' PaWie _ &a king of Westphaliu, as also the formation of this kingdom 
from the ceded Prassian and other countries, 4. All Pmssiaii 
. hathoura and countries should remain closed, till the future 
peace, against British navigation and trade. 5, All sums and 
monies, which were imposed oil private persons or institutions 
in the restored provinces, or on Prussian institutions in the 
ceded provinces, should revert to the owners, 6. All further 
points respecting the return and evacuation of the provinces 
and fortresses, were to be regulated by a particular convention, 
which was concluded at Konigsberg, on July 12. The entire 
evacuation of the Prussian territory by the 1st of Oct. was 
promised, on condition of the payment of all contributions 
levied since Nov. 1, 1806, and still in arrears. But instead 
of the 19 millions of francs, according to Prussian reckoning, 
the French estimate fixed it at 112 millions ; even this, after 
long negotiations and unheard of oppressions, was arbitrarily 
augmented to 140 millions, Sept. 8, 1808, And after 120 
millions of this had been already paid, the evacuation was 
accorded, Nov, 3, only under the proviso, that three fortresses, 
Stettins, Custrin, and Ologau, should be occupied, and pro- 
visioned at the expense of Prussia, Dantzic also, though a 
free city, received a French garrison. And yet aniidsi all this 
public misery, the university of Berlin was founded to sujiply 
the loss of Halle. So high does intellectual culture stand in 
the regard of a German state ! — Prussia had already concluded 
peace with England at Memel, Jan, 28, 1807, in consideration 
of renouncing all claims to Hanover. 

27. The peace at Tilsit determined likewise, 
though in a very different manner, the pohtical 
relations with the Porte and Sweden. To the 
former it gave quiet and restored a province 
already lost ; on the latter it brought down re- 
newed war, and soon afterwards, the loss of al- 
most half its territory. 

In consequence of the dominion of Uic British in 
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diterranean, the occupation of Corfu by Russian troops, and Publi 
the iuaurrectioii and war of liberty of the Servians, favoured ^^'~ 
by them, under their heroic leader Cuemi George, after 1801, 1 804-1 
oil the one side, and the neighbourhood of France through the 
cession of Dalniatia (see p. 207) on the other, the situation of 
the Porte had become much more critical in the eyes of eveiy 
one but itself. General Sebastiani was sent thither in 1806, 
and demanded that the connection, renewed with England and 
Russia, (Dec. 30, 1805,) should be dissolved, Sept. 10, and ac- 
quired an increasing influence in the Divan. Russia antici- 
pated a movement, and occupied Moldavia in Nov. The 
Porte ileclared war on Russia, Jan. 7, 1807. The Turks lost 
a naval battle at LeranoH, July 1, but no further use of their 
victory was made by the Russians. An English squadron 
also appeared for the first time, though in vain, before Con- 
stantinople, Feb. 20.— In consequence of the peace of Tilsit, 
a truce was made at Slobojo, Aug. 24, and Moldavia was 
evacuated. — The relations of France with Sweden, after the 
armistice already concluded in Pomerania at Schlatkov, July 3, 
had been annulled in a most ill-fated hour, were inimical, and 
were soon the cause of war with Russia. 

28. After such pacifications, the universal do- 
minion of Buonaparte seemed to be suflTiciently 
estahlished on the European continent. Russia, 
expressly renouncing all influence, appeared no 
longer to belong to it ; on its frontier the duchy 
of Warsaw was a rival, striving after aggrandise- 
ment; Prussia, overtlirown and dismembered; 
Austria, humbled ; Germany, fettered to France 
by the enlargement of the Confederation of the 
Rhine, and by the foundation of the kingdom of 
Westphalia, as it was called, at the expense of 
Prussia, Hanover, Hesse, and Brunswick, (though 
never acknowledged by the three last) ; French 
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I Pi*iie princes on the thrones of Holland and Italy ; 
Kiuop*. Spain in alliance ; from the Pyrenees to the Vis- 

— '■ tula, French dominion, French law, and, in the 

midst of peace, French armies — where could any 
hope survive, unless it were in Britain ? 

The decree for the fonndation of the kingdom of West- 
phalia viaa promulgated, Aug. 18, ISOT, and afWrwards in- 
creased by the rest of Hanover, Feb. 1810. Half the do- 
mains were reserved, together with the property of the cloisters, 
fiir tlie endowment of Freneb ofUcers. 

29. But a new and greater storm was gather- 
ing against Britain. By the peace of Tilsit — 
contrary to all expectation — Russia had been 
made beforehand not merely a spectator, but an 
active participator in it, by the secret articles. 
Dependence was placed on the voluntary or 
forcible co-operation of the fleet of Denmark. 
This, however, was anticipated by England, and 
the compelled surrender of the Danish fleet, in 
consetjuence of the bombardment of Copen- 
hagen, gave her an accession of security, though 
not of renown. 

Hod the committing of the mediation to Russia at the peace 
of Tilsit, (the consequences of whk-h were easily foreseen.) 
any other object than to estrange Russia and Enghnd f — The 
refusal to impart tlic seerct articles (which were learned, how- 
ever, through other chunnek,) could but check confidence be- 
tween the two states ; and if at such a juncture, proportion- 
ably petty motives, like the refusal of a loan, or the demand 
of commercial concessions, operated on either side, it was one 
of those moments, of which policy but too soon repents. — The 
attack ou Copenhagen, the triumph of French artifice, brought 
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^11 rupture. Russia declared war against Public 
England, Nov. 7. 1808. — Another conseijuence was, an alii- ""'*•'' 
ance of Denmark witli France, Oct. 31, 1807, which was to lBOl-1 
open to the latter power the road to Sweden. 

30. And yet it was too evident, that even the 
connection with Russia could not compel im- 
pregnable England to peace by open force. 
This then was to be effected in another way, 
and the continental system, as it was termed, — 
the total exclusion of England from all trade 
and all communication with the continent, — was 
brought forward. Though the idea itself was 
by no means new, it was made so by the extent 
and mode of its enforcement. Practical tyranny 
was unveiled in all its odious characters in the 
system of customs and espionage ; and while the 
despot involved himself in a conflict with nature 
herself, who dictates the exchange of the pro- 
ductions of every zone, he began a contest, of 
which the final issue could not be doubtful to 
the intelligent observer. 

The idea of tlic continental Byatcm ori^nat«d in America 
(see p. Dl); but its enforcement in such an extent wns n re- 
sult, and at the same time a. proof, of Napoleon's universal do- 
minion. Its comer-stone was laid by the decrees of Berlin, 
Nov. 21, 180G, as a fundamental law of the empire, till Eng- 
land should recognise the French maritime law : by them, 

a. The British islands were declared in a state of blockade. 

b. Every English subject on the continent was declared a pri- 
soner of war. c. All trade in English merchandise was pro- 
hibited ; and all articles of ita manufactures or its colonies 
were confiscated, d. No vessel should be admitted from a 
British harbour or its colonies. These regulations were met 
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Public , liy the BritiHli ortlers in conncil, Jan. 7, 1807, which prohi- 
comesii in ijjted every ahip from entering any French port, or any port 
IBD4-I821. under Freneh influence, under puin of confiscation. This 
was followed by the decree of Warsaw, Jan. 25, 1807. declar- 
ing that oil British cominodities were confiscated in the (just 
occupied) Hanseatic cities, without respect of owners. This 
decree was retaliated, March 11, by a strict blockade of the 
Elbe and Weser; and the order in council of Nov. 11, de- 
claring all porta from which the British flag was excluded to 
be in a slate of blockade ; and that all ships proceeding thither 
should be captured, unless they hod touched at a British port 
and paid a duty. This was answered by the decree of Milan, 
Dec. 17, 1807, by which every ship, which should submit to 
these conditions, was declared denationalised, and a lawful 
prize. Thus all the navigation of neutrals was suppressed. — 
Would it not have been — especially with respect to the United 
States of America— more politic and more worthy of England 
to have replied to the first decree by silence 1 — Finally by the 
frantic decree of Fontainbleau, Oct. 19, 1810, it was ordered 
that all British manufactures should be burned boia Naples 
to Holland, and from Spain to Germany. Instead of the 
pyres of the inquisition of belief, those of the inquisition of 
commerce were now reared, often the objects of ridicule to 
those by whom they were kindled. And yet the love of gain 
was stronger than madness. By the decrees of Trianon, 
Aug. 5, and Sept. 12, 1810, permission was given to import 
colonial commodities on payment of a duty of 50 per cent, on 
their value. And iinally^will posterity believe it !— a formal 
trade waa allowed to he carried on by licenses, contrary to his 
own decrees 1 The contraband trade was carried on to an in- 
credible extent, which no lines of custom-houses and no oathi 
could prevent. 

Napoleon lias a right to demand, that bis policy should be 
viewed from his own position. This is done to Uie utmost in 
the Mamtscrit venu de St. Heleiie, London, 1817, written by 
him. The open avowal, that " he never took into consider- 
ation the right, but only the matter," p. C. applied to the 
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nssertion, thai " he had made it his aim as emperor, not only Pulilic 
to rule France, but to subdue tlie world," p. 28. gives tlie r"°j^^ '" 
fullest key to his policy, to which we have certainly but little iao4-lB2i 
reason to object Ihe want of consistency. After such a con- 
fession, the judiciousness of the measures he adopted, a:id not 
iheir morality and justice, is to be considered. We shall 
therefore have, hereafter, lo view thera from this poiut only. 

31. The consequences of this system were 
alike pernicious both in a mercantile and po- 
litical respect. By the continental system, the 
despot put himself in opposition to our whole 
civilisation. It was most closely connected with 
commerce, and this, prosecuted for a long time 
with every portion of the earth, could not be 
reduced to a miserable internal trade, without 
being followed by its destruction. What was all 
the trade in woad and beet-root in comparison 
with the trade of the two Indies ? Domestic 
manufacturers, it was said, were the gainers. 
But is the gain of the manufacturers at the same 
time a sure gain of the people at large, so long 
as they do not offer as good and cheap commo- 
dities as foreign countries ? 

32. In a political point of view, the conti- 
nental system was a false system, because it 
rested on the double assumption, that the foreign 
commerce of the British was to them the grand 
som"ce of acquisition, and that this would be 
annihilated by closing the continent. Experi- 
ence has shown the contrary. If single sources 
I of gain failed, a people, that ruled every sea, 
co\Ud easily open others. Was it not the very 
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i PyUic discovery of the secret, that, in case of necessity, 

Enroj*. the continent itself might be foregone — at least 

- ■'* —for a long time— which must have made Great 

Britain invincible in her own estimation. 

33. But it was easy to foresee the conse- 
quencesj which the continental system must 
have upon the dominion of the emperor on 
the continent itself. Its entire impoverishment 
would have imposed a limit ; for among the con- 
tinental states themselves — France only was to 
be benefitted at the cost of others, even of its 
alhes — there existed any thing but freedom of 
traffic ; and such a compidsion must have been 
short in proportion to the strictness with which 
it was enforced. The feeling of intolerable op- 
pression must have created the greater opposi- 
tion, and soon resistance, in proportion to the 
number of those who had been forced to submit. 
It is instructive to see, in a new example, how 
tyranny becomes the mother of liberty. 

Russia and Prussia acceded to the continental sfstem by 
tlie treaty of Tilsit ; Denmark by its alliance ; the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine, HoUand, and Italy, by their relatione; Aus- 
tria and Spain, in Jan. 1808; and at last even Sweden in 
1810. At the two extremities of Europe, there remained 
Portugal, and the Porte; to which the whole system was 
probably a riddle, and which self-Jnterest still prompted to 
spare. 

34. Projects were planned against Portugal, 
which was devoted to England, in order to pre- 
pare the way for greater plans against Spain. 
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But first Spain itself was to assist in overthrow- Public 
ing Portugal. The partition of Portugal was Kurop*'. 
concerted in a secret treaty, and Spain was as- 
sured of its share of the spoil ; while a French- 
Spanish army marched against Lisbon. 

A secret treaty wos signed at FoDtmnbleau, Oct. 27, 
1807, between Duroc and don Izquierdo. Portugal was 
divided into three parts ; the northern, Ltuitania, was des- 
tined foi the king of Etxuria, who relinquished his kingdom 
to Napoleon (in consoquenoc, the queen of Etruria abdicated, 
Dec. 10, ace above p. 2ol)i Luaitania was occupied by 
French troops. The second, Algarves, was for tlie prince of 
Peace ; the third, the main part, was to remain in sequestra- 
tion till the peace, in favour of France. A French amiy of 
twenty-eight thousand men, combined with eleven thousand 
Spaniards, marched through Spain against Portugal ; a greater 
nmiy was assembled at Bayonne. — It was therefore a con- 
ipiracy of a father against his own children j if, indeed 
Chatlea IV. knew more of it, than his favourite wished. 



35. Fate, however, had decreed otherwise. 
Though the throne of Portugal fell, and al- 
though it was there declared, that " The house 
of Bragaiiza had ceased to reign," a new and 
greater one arose on the other side of the ocean. 
On British advice and under British protection, 
the royal house emigrated to Brazil. 



Lisbon was entered by Junot, Dec. 1, after the court had 
set sail to Brazil, with troops and treasures, Nov. 30 previous. 
Many Spanish fortresses had abredy been craftily occupied on 
the march through Spain. — And under pretence of occupying 
Etruria, the flower of the Spanish troops was sent to Italy; 
whence they were transferred to Denmark in 1 807, after the 
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Public ceBHiuu of this country, in order to threiiten Sweden ; but 

conteaiK in tlicy soon escaped from Fiibnen, under their leader Romanai in 
1804^821 EiS'^"'^ ships, to their oppressed country, 1808. 

36. Hitherto, enemies only had been driven 
from tlieir thrones ; Spain was to show that 
friends and allies — for Napoleon had long rided 
in Spaio under these titles — were no more se- 
cure on theirs. Charles IV. had seen and aided 
in the expulsion of his brother, his daughter, 
and his son-in-law; it was now his own turn. 
Dispossessed by the rebellion of his own son, 
allured with him and his family into the snare 
of the robber of crowns, and deprived of his 
throne and liberty, tlie Spanish house was 
doomed to exhibit scenes to the astonished 
world, similar to those of the ancient regal 
houses, whose crimes and fall had long been the 
exclusive property of the tragic stage. — Thus 
all the Bourbons in succession had been com- 
pelled to descend from their thrones. 

The plan agmnst Spain was, to take advantage of the inter- 
nal discord in the royal family, kept up and managed by 
French agents. A rupture was occasioned by the hatred that 
Ferdinand, prince of Austria, entertained towards the all- 
dirccting favourite, don Manuel Godoy, who, wholly devoted 
to France, had permitted himself to be used, since his eleya- 
tion, oa Napoleon's instrument. Ferdinand was imprisoned, 
Oct. .30, 1807, on the charge that he had attempted the life 
of his father. He was released, Nov. 3, and his pretended 
accompUces acquitted ; but from that time there was mutual 
animosity. The people became exasperated with the ministers, 
while a second French array, under Murat, approached the 
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capital, A popular insurrection, having arisen in Aranjuez, p 
March 16, 1808, soon spread to Madrid ; the prince of Peace coniesu ii 
was arrested, and Charles IV. abdicated, March 19. The leo^^gji, 
accession of Ferdinand VII. and the fall of the minister would 
have frustrated the plana of Napoleon, had not Charles IV. 
protested against his own abdication as forced. Napoleon 
arrived at Bayonne, April 15, whither Ferdinand was in- 
veigled by Savary, April 20, as also his parents. April 30. 
By the treaty of Bayonne, May 5, Charles IV. consigned to 
the disposition of Napoleon the Spanish monarchy, in consi- 
deration of — the castle and park of Compicgne and a pension. 
The weak father, now the accuser of his own son, demanded 
the renunciation of hia rights to the succession. After the 
threat of Napoleon, "death or abdication," Ferdinand re- 
nounced all his rights by the convention of May 10. — The 
royal family was removed to Compiegne, Ferdinand and his 
brother to Va[en9ay, where they were detained as prisoners 
under Talleyrand's supervision. 

Thick as was the veil, which it was attempted to throw 
over this tissue of wickedness, it was soon removed by the 
secretary of state: Pedbo Cevallob: Exposi des moi/ena 
tmployit far fempereur NapoUon pour usurper la couronne 
d'JSjpngne, publiea a Madrit, Sept. 1, 1808. — And aflerwarda : 
Expaii dea motifs qui ont engage en 1808. S. M. C. Fer- 
dinand Vll. h te rendre a Bayonne, presenle d VEspagne et 
d I'Europe, par D. Juan Escoiquiz. Paris, 1816. Both were 
men of the best infoimation, as eye-witnesses. 

37. The throne of Spain and the Indies, thus 
vacated, was conferred by a decree of the tyrant, jum e. 
which was ratified by a Junta convened on the 
frontier, upon his brother Joseph, king of Naples, june ao. 
who had for his successor in that kingdom 
Joachim Murat, Buonaparte's brother-in-law, 
formerly duke of Berg. A constitution similar 
to the French, religious libertv excepted, was 
u2 
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proffered to the Junta, and accepted; the Junta 
was inmiediately dissolved, and the new king 
- sent to Madrid, to take possession of the throne, 
thus gained Iiy robbery. 

The grand duke of Berg 'waa appointed king of the two 
Sicilies, July 15, 1808; the vacated duchy was granted to 
the Bon (four yenrs old,) of the king of Holland, with the in- 
junction, officially inculcafed, " that his first duty was to- 
wards the emperor, his second towards France, his third to- 
wards his future subjects." Till his majority, the grand 
duchy, divided into four departments, remained under French 
administnttion. 

3S, The Spanish usurpation, by enlarging the 
dominion of the family, seemed to be an addi- 
tional step towards universal dominion. Expe- 
rience, however, has proved that — judged by 
this standard — it was a political fault. It was 
unnecessary, since Napoleon already ruled there. 
It was done without a knowledge of the country 
and the nation ; an universal insurrection having 
ensued, it opened the abyss, which devoured 
ahke the French armies and the French fi- 
nances ; and it gave England a theatre for war. 
But it taught Europe, that the people are more 
powerftil than mercenary armies ; and it was 
moreover destined — to give treedom to another 
quarter of the globe. 

The inBurrection first broke out in Aronjuez, May 2, 1808. 
In the same month it had spread over almost all Spain ; 
Juntas were erected in each province ; and particularly 
at Seville. The first great result was the capitulation of 
general Dupont in Andalusia, extorted by Castanos, July 20 ; 
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and the successful defence of Saragossa by Palafox, Aug. 15. Public 
On Aug. 1. Joaepli had to leave Madrid. — Meanwhile 
insurrection spread through Portugal ; and a league was in 
with Spain, June 14, England having declared the war with 
the Spanish nation to he at an end, June 4, and having sent 
an auxiliary body to Portugal ; where Junol, after the battle 
at Vimcira, Aug. 21, was compelled to make a honourable 
capitulation at Lisbon. — In Spain many battles were fought, 
great and small ; but the victories of the French gave them 
nothing more than the ground on which they stood. But 
new, reinvigoratcd armies were sent out, composed of French 
troupfl and the troops of the Confederation of the Rhine, 
Prussia having been evacuated, — A centra! Junta was, ntean- 
while, established in Aranjuez, Sept. 25 ; the higher authority 
of which the provincial Juntas would not, however, acknow- 
ledge, as they regarded it only as a subordinate deputation 
from their own number. 

39. The resolution of Napoleon to proceed to 
Spain in person rendered some precautions in 
Europe necessary, in order, as Austria iiad al- 
ready assumed a doubtful attitude, to protect 
his rear, and, above all, to secure Russia. A 
personal meeting seemed the most judicious ex- 
pedient, as it had been seen at Tilsit how much 
might be effected by such a measure. The 
congress at Erfurt had apparently no other ob- 
ject, since the renewed proffer of peace to Eng- 
land was evidently only for ostentation. It has 
not been authentically divulged, what other 
agreements were made ; what may have been 
concerted with respect to Sweden,'and even with 
respect to the Porte, in order that Napoleon 
might have his hands disencumbered in Spain : 
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but that the vitegriti/ of the Porte, so often 
Europa, broucht forward, was, in the month of the 

1804-1831. ^ ^.- \, -. r L 

—-usurper, nothing more than a figure ot speech, 

could scarcely be doubted after the expedition 
to Egypt. 

At the congrcBS of Erfurt, Oct. 1808, besides the two em- 
perors, the four kings of the Confederation of the Rhine ap- 
peared in person, together with a great number of princes ; 
others sent ambassadors. The two emperors extended an 
invitation to peace to England by a joint letter, Oct 8. It 
vas immediately declined, because it was refused to admit the 
Spanish nation to a share in the deliberations. — Moldavia and 
Walachia were given up (according to French accounts) to 
Russia, in consideration of its recognising the occupation of 
Spain ; Turkish provinces were probably assigned to Austria, 
but not accepted. — These transactions were followed by the 
campaign of the emperor in Spain, Nov. and Dec. Several 
Spanish corps were defeated, which could not maintain their 
ground in a regular battle. The English army retreated 
under sir John Moore to Corunna. This bold general fell in 
the conflict before the city, Jan. 1G, 1809, soon, however, to 
give place to a greater. The British army embarked, but a 
formal alliance was concluded with tlie Spanish nation, Jan. 
14, on condition of mutual assistance, and none other but a 
common peace. Ferdinand VII., or whoever should be re- 
cognised by the Spanish nation as their king, was to be re- 
cognised by England. 

40. The congress of Erfurt and the negotia- 
tions begun with the ambassadors of Austria 
seemed indeed to restore the amicable relations 
between that country and France. — It was even 
permitted to the princes of the Confederation to 
withhold their preparations in behalf of their 
protector; — but the causes of the distrust lay 
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too deep, and the circumstances of the times re- p 
quired too oppressive demands to suffer the J' 
peace to exist. After the experience already - 
acquired at the peace of Presburg, was Austria 
quietly to look forward to a fate like that sus- 
tained by Prussia at the treaty of Tilsit ? And 
could it meet with any other if Spain should be 
subjected ? The effects of the example given in 
Spain were already \'isible ; tlie princes felt that 
their strength lay in tbeir people ; and by the 
erection of the militia in Austria — undervalued 
and even ridiculed by the emperor himself— the 
first great impulse was given, which was at a 
future period to hurl him from his throne. 
Not in the single wrongs only, enumerated by 
Austria in its manifesto, but in the general situ- 
ation of Europe, lay the cause of a fourth war, 
which it began against the usurper. Apart 
from its issue, Austria retains the glory of having 
the most perseveringly persisted in the conflict 
for liberty on the continent; as it was eventually 
to decide that conflict by its accession. 

As early aa June, 1B08, military preparatioM were made in 
Austria, and a general militia was established ; which make it 
probable that war was already resolved on. — Napoleon made 
repeated demands that the people shuuld be disarmed; for 
the states were to stand defeoeeless. Fruitless proposals of a 
mutual guarantee were made to Ruaaia, March 27. The war 
immediately broke out, and was formally declared against 
France, April 15. 

41. Though tliis was altogether an aggressive 
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war on the part of Austria — very inconvenient 
JQSt then to the emperor — it was a rightful ag- 
gressive war for breaking the chains that she 
endured, and avoiding others yet more severe. 
This was felt by the nations ; and though the 
summons of Austria to the Germans was answered 
by action only in the faithiiil Tyrol, yet in other 
places were seen the convulsions of liberty, 
striking the oppressor mth terror. The dreaded 
image of the Tugendbiind had more effect than 
the Tiigendbund itself could have had, had it ap- 
peared in public. And if the flames that Schill 
and Doemberg attempted to kindle were again 
e-ttinguished, they showed what a fire was still 
smouldering under the ashes. 

The Tj-rolese commenced an insurrection under Hofer, 
Speckbacber, etc, ajdcd by the Austrians under Chasteler, etc. 
— A bloody conflict was sustained with the Bavarians and 
French, April and May, with decided success till the departure 
of the Austrians, May 19, 1809. The insurrection was re- 
Yived, and, having spread to Vorarlberg and Salzburg, waa 
kept up under the moat furious battles with varying success 
dli the end of Nov. The final issue depended necessarily on 
the event of the contest waged on the principal theatre. But 
it was seen in a German country what a popular war is ; and 
the execution of Hofer and others, after an amnesty had 
been proclaimed, April 5, 1810, at Mantua, gave freedom its 
martyrs. 

Der Krieg gegen die Tyrokr Landleute im Jahr 1809, Ton 
J. L. S. Bartudldv. 1814. We might believe ourselves 
transported to an earlier age 1 

42. Judicious as were the regulations of Aus- 
tria, and great as was the enthusiasm of the na- 
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tion and its armies, it was left to itself alone. Public 
No connection with England, cut off as she was, Eorope. "" 
was possible ; (and no benefit accrued to Austria l"'^*''^*' 
from England's partial undertakings ;) Prussia 
lay prostrate ; in Russiaj its old ally, it could 
now behold only an enemy ; its Polish provinces 
bordered, not without danger, on the duchy of 
Warsaw; and instead of the German empire, 
which it once managed, its most dangerous foe 
stood on its boundaries in the Confederation of 
the Rhine. And it was on the assistance of this 
confederacy that Buonaparte calculated, having 
left the greater part of his own forces in Spain. 
Thus Germany saw — for the last time it is to be 
hoped — the mournful spectacle of its sons lacer- 
ating each other. 

The main Austrian army entered Bavaria under the arch- 
duke Charles, while another under the archduke John pene- 
trated into Italy and Tyrol, and a smaller one advanced to 
Warsaw under the archduke Ferdinand, April 10, 1809. 
Their antagonists, besides some French corps, were principally 
Bavarians, Wirtetnbergers, Saxons, and Poles. The Ger- 
mans, however, were all under French generals. After 
■ereral great battles, at Landsliut and Abensburg, April 19, 
20, the battle of Eckniuh) was fought, April 22, upon which 
archduke Charles retired to Bohemia over the Danube by 
way of Ratisbon, in order to confront his enemy once mure at 
Vienna. Napoleon passed forward, therefore, through Austria 
by way of Linz and Ebersberg towards Vienna under several 
battles. Vienna was a second time taken. May IS, and the 
Hungarians were, but in vain, exhorted to insurrection. In con- 
sequence, the archduke John retired from Tyrol and Italy, iiHcr 
tbe successful battle at Sacile, to Hungary, April 12 ; and 
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Public was followed to the Raab by the viceroy, who fornjed a junc- 
CDDiests m jjjjjj ^^jjj jjjg „,gj„ army of Napoleon at Brack, May 27. — The 
1804-1821. archduke Ferdinand withdrew from Warsaw, and Gallicia was 

occupied in May by the Poles under Poniatowsky ; who were 

tardily joined by the Russians. 

43. The theatre of the war was thus trans- 
ferred to the gates of the capital ; and nothing 
but the Danube separated the two armies. The 
day at Aspern proved, for the first time, that 
even he wlio was deemed invincible might be 
conquered ; but the victory was not improved 
as had been expected. Time was thus gained 
for new preparations, and after the second pas- 
sage the battle at Wagi-am was fought, which 
resulted in the retreat of tlie Austrians, and 
shortly in a truce which led to a peace. 

On the first passage of the Danube the great battle was 
fought at Aspern and Esslingen on the Marchfeld, May 21, 22, 
1809. Repulsed aud (after the destruction of the bridges) 
cooped up in the island of Lobau, Napoleon was allowed time 
to escape and recover. He crossed the river a second time, 
and the deadly battle of Wagram was fought for two days, 
July 5, 6. The Austrians retreated to Znaim, where they con- 
cluded a truce, July 12 ; after which the gallant duke William 
of Brunswick -Gels, refusing to have any part in it, and mind- 
ful of the honour of the house of the Guelphs, accomplished 
with his band of volunteers his chivalrous journey from 
Saxony to England, by way of Oldenburg, July 25, — Aug. 
1 4,- — Meanwhile England undertook an expedition, badly 
planned and worso executed, agaiust the island of Walcheren, 
July — Sept. intending to destroy the newly-built navy at 
Antwerp. On the other hand Martinique was conquered* ' 
Feb. 25, aud a fruitless attack was made on the isle c 
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bon, Sept. 21. But no energetic diversions were made in the Public 
north of Gennony, where there were no ships and colonies to ">"'^'' 
conquer. 1804-11 

44. The truce of ZnaJm was not followed by 
such a speedy pacification as is usual ; whether 
it was because Austria would not so easily com- 
ply with the conditions exacted, or because she 
expected Russia's participation, or whether, in 
fine, because the emperor wished first to have 
time to levy the immense contributions imposed 
on the Austrian provinces ; since no such treat- 
ment as was used in the case of Prussia would 
be possible here after the peace. After the 
lapse of three months, and the removal of the 
deliberations from Hungary to Schoenbrun, to- 
gether with a change of negotiators, the peace 
of Vienna was concluded, purchased by condi- 
tions less honourable, apparently, than might 
have been expected after such a struggle. 

Conditions of the peace of Vienna or Schoenbrun, Oct. 
10, 1809: a. Austria ceded to the disposition of Napoleon, 
in favour of the princes of the Confederation of the Rhine, 
Solzhui^ with Berchtolsgaden, the Innviertel, and half of tlic 
Hausruckviertel, (granted to Bavaria.) b. Austria ceded to 
Napoleon the lUyrian provinces, aa they were afterwards 
called (the circle of Villach of Carinthia, all Grain, tlie coantj 
of Goertz, the territory of Trieste and Montcfalcone, half 
Croatia, with the liungarinn Littorale and Fiume.) c. To 
the king of Saxony, as duke of Warsaw, all West Gallicia ; 
nnd to Russia — in recompense of its aid — a district of four 
hundred thousand inhabitants in East QalHcia. d. Amnesty 
for the Tyrolese and VororlbcrgLins. e. Austria promised an 
unconditional accession to tlic coutincntAl system, and to break 
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Pablic off all its relations with England, f. Austria renonnced the 
conieiti m ijjg„ity ^f grand master of the Teutonic Order (afterwards de- 
1B0<-Ifl21, clored to be abolished by Napoleon.) g, Austria acknow- 
ledged the changes that should be made in Portugal, Spain, 
I and Italy, h. The allied states of France were included in 

the peace, and Napoleon guaranteed to Austria the teat of il 
possessions. The war with Russia ceased of itself. 
The negotiators of the peace of Vienna were : the duke 
Champagny and prince John Lichteiistein, for whom prii 
Mettenuch was subsUtuted. 

45. The peace of Vienna robbed the Austrian 
monarchy again of more than three milUons and 
a half of its inhabitants. Yet it found a recom- 
pense for this loss in the faithful attachment of 
its subjects ; and what was lost like Tyrol could 
scarcely be called a loss. But nevertheless it 
appeared almost certain that after another pause 
another storm only would be wanting to dissolve 
it into several states. Did not the exhortation 
to Hungary, the establishment of the Illyrian 
provinces, and the aggrandisement of the duchy 
of Warsaw by half of Gallicia, (which made 
Russia itself begin to fear,) perfectly justify this 
view, if policy, judging by the past, might dare 
to throw a glance into the future ? Wholly 
cut off from the sea, deprived of its bulwarks 
the Alps, and with open boundaries pohtically 
surrounded by armed states on the south, 
west, and north, and vrith distracted finances, 
no hope seemed left to Austria, except that 
policy is so often mistaken (because physical 
power alone can be calciUated) where it beheves 
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itself to have judged most correctly ; and after public 
all, every thing in the world has its measure and "ar^. 
limit. Tliat a future catastrophe for the Turkish '"" I'!"' 
empire lay in the background of the peace of 
Vienna appeared hardly doubtful ; but reflecting 
minds were more and more convinced that the 
path to better things lay only through great 
calamity. 

Tbe erection of the lUyrian proTinces, to which Dalmatia, 
ceded in the peace of Presbuig, aad united with the kingdom 
of Italy, (ace p, 267,) was added, together with Ragusa, which 
hod been occupied, May 27, 1806, and Cattaro, and the ccs- 
aion of the Ionian islands by Russia to France, Aug. 9, 1807t 
of which England was able to conquer only the smaDer and 
unfortified one, Corfu, tnade France the immediate neighbour 
of the Turkish empire, as well as Ser\*ia, now in a state of 
revolt, as of Greece. 

46. The moment of the contest with Austria, 
to which the eyes of all were turned, appeared 
to tile emperor to be the most favourable moment 
for striking a blow, from which, although it 
had been a long time concerted, he had hitherto 
been restrained by a respect for what was held 
sacred. There was something revolting in driv- 
ing the head of the church from his throne, 
however much the world was accustomed to the 
robbery of the church. But too many lofty 
ideas were associated with the name of Home, 
for the empire of Europe to be complete without 
the dominion of Rome, even if the way thither 
lay through crimes. Hence, after many acts of 
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Violence, the decree went forth from Vienna, 
commanding the yet remaining states of the 
- church to be incorporated into the French em- 
pire. 

The collisions of the temporal with the spiritual authority 
were inevitable in the system of Napoleon, who wished the latter 
to have no influenci: OD civil afiairs. These collisions had 
hegun soon after the conclusion of the Concordat (see p. 257) 
on oceomit of the conditions arbitrarily annexed to it. From 
that time incessant demands and contentions ensued, which 
soon became of a pohrical nature. — The city of Rome was oc- 
cupied by a military force under Gen. Miollis, Feb. 2, 1808. 
The demand of an alliance, offensive and defensive, (princi- 
pally gainst England, by shutting the ports,) was finnly re- 
sisted by Pius VII. as inconsistent with the obligations of the 
head of the church. Ancona, Urbino, and Macerata were im- 
mediately occupied and annexed to the kingdom of Italy, 
April 2. During the whole of Ihc next year, unparalleled 
acts of violence were perpetrated. The cardinals and papal 
ministers were removed and incarcerated, his troops disarmed ; 
even the recesses of his palace no longer afforded an asylum. 
Finally, the decree of the annexation of the states of the 
church and the city of Rome was promulgated. May 17| 1809, 
and executed, June 9, by virtue of his rights as successor of 
Charles the Great! 

47. The defenceless could not prevent the 
rapine of the powerful. But Buonaparte did not 
seize his prey with entire impunity. In the full 
dignity of his office, without deviating a tittle 
from his duty, Pius VII. had withstood every 
encroachment on his rights as a prince and pope. 
When the last blow of the usurper fell, he also 
had recourse to his last weapons ; and Napoleon 
bore away his spoils, loaded with the maledic- 
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tions of the church. Pius VII. was arrested, 
forcibly removed and imprisoned. All this, power 
could do ; but it could not restore the harmony 
between church and state, and how far might 
this variance lead, if the church should continue 
imited with the state ? As the continental sys- 
tem of Napoleon was repugnant with natiu-e, so 
his ecclesiastical system was at war with con- 
science. And was the latter easier to subdue 
than the former t 

By the papal btOl to Napoleon I. of Juno 11, 1809, pub- 
lished, no withstanding every precaution, on the 12th, " Na- 
poleon I. emperor of tlio Prench, and all his coadjutors in the 
violences perpetrated in Rome and the states of the church, 
since Feb. 2, 1808, are declared excommunicated, with all 
who shall oppose the publicity of this bull." — From that 
time the Quirinal palace waa watched, and finally, about mid- 
night, July 5, the department of the pope was entered by gena 
d'annes under tlicir captain Radet ; the pope was arrested, 
and immediately transported, in company with cardinal Pacca, 
at first over Mont Ccnis to Grenoble, July 21, and from 
thence by way of Nice to Savona, Aug. 9, where Pius VII. 
refusing all compliance with the demands, and receiving only 
the daily prison allowance, lived three years, in part on alma j 
till in June, 1812, he was dragged as a prisoner to Fontain- 
bleau. He, who bent all, was unable to bend this aged pre- 
late ; for the church also was to have its martyr; and who 
was more worthy of this than its head. 

A collection of the most important documents from the papal 
coart, (perhaps the most moving of those eventful times,) from 
Feb. 1808 to June 1809, with the bull of excommunication 
and its publication, may be found in Schoeli., Recutil, etc. 
vol. i. p. 123 — 255. 

Sloria di Pontifieala di Pio Papa VII. Jino al fauMliatimo 
di lui ritorno alia S. Sedc,ieguito ittgioTno24, Maggio, 1814. 
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*?»blic Roma, 1815, 2 vols. Drawn and compiled from pabljc papen 
noicrii in and documents. The two rols. however only go to Sept. 1806. 

'- 43. But in the north of Europe, great revolu- 
tions were produced by the peace of Tilsit, and 
the political convulsion was to extend even to 
the furthest boundaries of Lapland. It was oc- 
casioned by the obstinate firmness of Gustavus 
IV. He had remained in a state of war with 
France, (see p. 283,) and his close connection 
with England, occasioned not only a war with 
Russia and Denmark, but was to cost him and 
his house the throne, and deprive his kingdom 
of Finland ; for Russia believed herself bound, 
not to let such an opportunity pass unimproved. 
Strange! The only one, that was able, and 
ought to have maintained a dignified neutrality 
— would not. 

A subsidiary treaty was concluded between England and 
Sweden, Feb. H, 1308 ; on the other hand, Russia demanded 
the fiiliilment of the conditions of the anned neutrality (which 
had long ago ceased). — Russia issued a declaration, Feb. 22, 
and at the same time commenced hostilities ; the imperial am- 
bassador was unwisely arrested in Stockliolm. — The Russians 
invaded Finland, with the declaration tliat it was incorporated 
with Russia, and the commander promulgated an address 
calling on " their good neighbours and the brave Fins to be 
quiet, and (for they had not gone to sdiool to France in vain) 
to desert the cause of their king." — At this time, Denmark 
declared war against Sweden, in consequence of the aUiance 
of the first-mentioned power with France (see p. 285,) while 
a French- Spanish corps-d'armec under Bcmadotte (from whom 
however the Spanish escajied to Spain under Romana, see 
p. SSH),) advanced to Denmark, without however crossing to 
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Sweden, though Swedish Iruops attacked Norway, but 
effectually, 1808, the cession of which country was even then 
in agitation. The British auxiliary corps under general Moore 
had to return to Goltenhurg without disembarking, (July,) be- 
cause the two parties could come to no agreement respecting 
the use to be made of them. — Tlius Gustavus IV. remained 
wholly abandoned. — Meanwhile the Russians advanced into 
Swedish Finland in the summer of 1808, having fought many 
single engagements on land and sea, with various success ; 
hut having penetrated in the autumn into Northern Finland, 
a truce was made, Nov, 19, by which the province of Uleaburg 
was relinquished to the Russians. — But after the expiratioD 
of tlic truce, the Russian army crossed the frozen Bothnian 
gulf, from Wasa to Umca, under general Barclay de Tolly (an 
unheard-of feat !) and Tomeo was at the same time occupied, 
Marcli 180!>, and the isle of Aland taken. Thus threatened 
on all sides as far as the capital, and on the brink of destruc- 
tion, a part of the army broke out into insurrection ; after the 
revolution of MarcIi 13, 1809, the king was arrested by 
Klingspor and Adlercreutz ; he abdicated at Gripsholm, March 
29 ; and tlie deposed monarch with his family was expelled 
from the kingdom. Necessity indeed enjoins, that the pUot, 
who is steering directly on the rocks, should be removed from 
the helm ; but was there no hereditary right in Sweden ? 
The government was taken possession of by the king's uncle, 
Cliarles XIII., Christian Augustus, prince of Holstcin-Au- 
gustenburg, being adopted and appointed his eventual suc- 
cessor. Negotiations were opened with Russia, and, by the 
peace at Fredencksham, Sept. 17, 1809 : a. Sweden ceded to 
Russia all tlie principality of Finland to the river Tomeo, to- 
gether with the isle of Aland. 6. It promised to adhere to 
the continental system, c. It retained, however, certain pri- 
vileges with respect to the trade with Finland ; especially the 
free export of grain from thence to the amount of fifly-thou- 
aand Tschetwcrt. d. Russia promised its mediation towards 
obtaining peace with France and Denmark. Sweden thus lost 
tnore than a third of its territory and population, while Rusain 
VOL. [I. X 
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Public waa rendererl impregnable in the north. — In consequence of 

Eur^ "' ^^ medialion, peace was concluded with Deiimaik at Jonkop- 
1B04-I821. ing, Dec. 10, without any conditions of importance, and with 
France at Paris, Jan. 6, 1810. a. Sweden was to join tlie 
continental system, b. Swedish Fomerania with the island 
Rngen waa to be restored ; but Sweden acquiesced in the en- 
dowments made there. 

The negotiators of the peace at Fredericksham were, count 
Romanzoff and Alopeus on the side of Russia ; Stedingk and 
Skoeldebrand on the part of Sweden. — Of that at Paris, de 
Champ ogny and d' Esse a. 

Memorial da Colonel Guttafion (the deposed king), a 
Leipsic, 1809, 8vo. 

49, At the close of the year the continent was 
again in a state of tranquilhty, with the excep- 
tion of the peninsula of the PjTenees. But what 
a fallacious tranquilhty! The continental sys- 
tem, now embracing a quarter of the glohe ex- 
tending from the Pyrenees to the Wolga, ren- 
dered it one immense prison, in which the " great 
European family" was confined with the utmost 
rigour, and surrounded by an army of spies. 
And even within this spacious prison, there was 
any thing but freedom of traffic. The boundaries 
of each state, and especially of the leading state, 
were guarded with threefold exactness ; the sys- 
tem of passports (for all strangers were suspected) 
recalled tyranny to remembrance at every step ; 
every person coveted the good fortune to be 
maimed, in order perhaps to escape conscription; 
and no attack on productive industry was too 
outrageous, so that it promised to augment the 
ready money in France, and consequently in the 
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public treasury ; for to this single fundamental po- 
sition the whole national economy was reduced, 
formed as it was upon the strictest maxims of 
the mercantile system. Several gigantic imder- 
takiiigs were indeed executed in consequence of 
this despotism, though at the cost of the people, 
canals excavated through highlands, and roads 
constructed over the Alps ; but what are these 
without trade ? And if millions were annually 
expended on the embellishment of the capital, 
(while the exchequer appropriated to itself the 
income of the tovras,) yet the union of all kind 
of resources was unable to rear a monument, 
which, like those of the Pharaohs and Cffisars, 
nay, like those of Louis XIV., might proclaim to 
future generations the power and taste of the 
monarch. 

50. By wars and pacifications, by the subver- 
sion and erection of thrones, was the system of 
universal sovereignty thus founded ; but means 
of another kind were necessary to confirm it. 
Not all the ancient dynasties could be, or iudeed 
were to be overthrown, for the new dynasty had 
not princes enough to fill all the vacant thrones. 
It seemed possible to supply the deficiencies by 
family alliances, contracted by intermarriages 
with the ancient houses ; and a brother, a stej>- 
son, and an adopted daughter were married into 
the princely houses of Germany. The union of 
the emperor himself — after the divorce of his 
first wife — with the daughter of a German em- 
x2 
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peror, sood ble^^ by the bbrth of a 
fied his boldest wishes alike for the present and 
- for the future. Many hoped that ambition 
would be repressed by softer feelings, the inter- 
est of the husband and &ther ; others feared that 
his empire was now consolidated by such con- 
nections beyond the possibility' of being shaken, 
both ignorant that Germany had an emperor, 
who — if reduced to the choice — would not scru- 
ple to postpone the consideration of his dau^ter 
to that of his country. 

Napoleon was divorced from his first wife, Josephine, bjr 
binh la Pagerie, the widow of Beanhaniois, Dec. 15, 1809, 
He married Maria Louisa, archduchess of Austria, April 3, 
1810, A aon was boni March 20, 1611 ; who was irani&' 
diotelf appointed king of Home. 

51. Experience soon proved how vain were 
those hopes. The cause, however, is not to be 
sought altogether in the personal character of 
the emperor ; it lay no less in the nature of the 
dominion of which he was the foxmder. His 
efforts to change his indirect sway into imme- 
diate dominion^ — of which the old Roman pro- 
vincial system affords an evidence — were appa- 
rently inseparable from it ; because partial thral- 
dom is more insupportable than total servitude. 
The maxim of uniting the dependent countries 
to the leading state became more and more ge- 
neral. It was applied to parts of Italy, Switzer- 
land, Germany, and, destroying his own work, 
to the kingdom of Holland, where his brother 
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himself, no longer able to endure his t)Tanny, PnWic 
abdicated the throne. A mere decree, expedited "ump*, ' 
by the ever ready conservative senate, was suffl- !"°*""^': 
cient to determine the doom of those countries ; ^_ 

and what limits could be looked for, if not even ^H 
his own brother was spared ? ^H 

Tbe estates or the church were incorporated with Frnnce, ^^H 

Feb. 17. 1810; Tuscany, March 5, (noniiiially under the ad- ^^H 
miniBtration of Napoleon's sister Eliza ;) Valoia, separated ^^H 
from Switzerland, Dec. 10, on account of the military road ^^H 
over the Simplon. Tbe Italian Tyrol, taken from Bavaria, ^^H 

was annexed to the kingdom of Italy, May 28, 1810 ; which, ^^H 

being joined to the Illyrian provinces, extended the immediate ^^H 

empire of the ruler to the boundaries of Hungary and Turkey. ^^H 

And what was necessary but a decree of the senate to attach ^^H 

tbe whole of these countries to France? — The incorporation of ^^^ 

Holland had its origin in the continental system, the enforce- 
ment of which bore on no country harder than on Holland, 
and was no where more difUcuIt, on account of its gcographi- ^^ 

cal and mercantile relations. The contest began and the ^^U 

threat of incorporation held out, Jan. 1810. It was then ^^U 

averted by the cession and immediate incorporation of Dutch ^^| 

Brubant, and part of Zealand, April 26. — Holland was never- ^^| 

theless occupied by French tioops and of&cera of the customs, ^^| 

who committed various abuses, June. Louis abdicated and ^^H 

fled, July 1, carrying with him the afiection of his people. ^^H 

(About this time, Lucian, the other brother, fled to England, ^^M 

Aug. ID ; for, though refusing every crown, be hod found no ^^H 

refuge from the tyranny of his brother in his peaceful hubita- ^^H 

tion at Tusculum.) Holland, with East Friesland, which had ^^H 

been previously joined with it, was incorporated with France, ^^H 

as " the alluvia of French rivers," by a decree of the senate, ^^H 

Dec. 13, 1810. The same blow reached Northern Oermuny. ^^M 

The decree of Dec. 13, united, according to a line arbitnuily ^^^| 

drawn, half the kingdom of Westphalia, part of the gmnd ^^^| 

duchy of Berg, all Oldenburg, and the three Hanseatic cities ^^^| 
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I VaUie to Fmiee, which now bordered on the Baltic. His biMher 
' was depriYed, mUBked, of half of bis kingdom ; a prince of 
I JMM-IB3I. the Confederation of the Rhine, a relation of Alexander, yna 

deprived of hiB whole territory. The Hanieatic cities met 

with the hesTiest oppression. Where freedom was the greatest, 

it! loss was the most painfid. 

Document kittmique* tur le govvemement de la Hollande, 

par Louia Blokafakte, ex-roi de UoUaade. 3 vols. 1S19. 

The most lively sketch of the public as well as private tyranny 

of his own brother. 

52. This dominion of the whole line of coast, 
from the Pyrenees to the mouth of the Elbe, 
maintained by a reinforced army of revenue 
officers, might aggravate the difficulties of the 
interdicted trade, but could not entirely anni- 
hilate it. The great problem, whether a sole 
dominion were possible without the dominion of 
the ocean, became more and more improbable 
to the despot ; " but this was to be obtained by 
a fleet of a hundred ships of the line," and the 
gigantic works at Antwerp seemed to render this 
no empty threat, if seamen could only be manu- 
factured like ships, or drilled like soldiers. Mean- 
while not a French ship of war could show itself 
out of harbour with impunity ; the remaining 
island-colonies fell into the hands of the British; 
and all the preparations of the new sovereign of 
0, Naples did not make it practicable to cross even 
the nan'ow straits of Messina, and enforce his 
title as king of the Two Sicilies. 

Cayenne was conquered, Jan, 4, 1809 ; the important Mar- 
tinique, Feb. 2ri ; Senegal, June 10 ; the city of Si. Domingo, 
which the French had occupied, July 6 ; Gaudatoupc, Feb. 8. 
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1810; St. Eustace and St. Martin. Feb. 21. In Uie East P 
Indies, the iak of Eourbon was conquered, July T, and the V. 
important isle of Prance, Dec. 2. The taking of Aniboyna 11 
and its dependencies in tbe Moluccas, Feb. 17, was only 
the prelude to the conquest of the hitherto unsubdued Batavia, 
and the island of Java with its dependencies, Sept. 18, 1810. 
The Danish islands, St. Thomas and St. Croix, were taken 
Dec. 21^25, 1807. And even in the remotest north, Ice- 
land was occupied, July 1809. 

53. But the participation of the British was 
no longer limited to the ocean, after the penin- 
sula of the Pyrenees presented an arena for war 
by land ; on which the Marlborough of the nine- 
teenth century was finally to appear. Though 
the contest had never been remitted in this 
country, it did not acquire its full extent, em- 
bracing the whole peninsula, till after the peace 
of Vienna, when all the forces of France stood 
at the disposal of the emperor. The annexing 
of the Spanish and Portuguese to the British 
army gave them mutual strength, though Spanish 
jealousy and want of internal concord threw 
obstacles in the way, from vanquishing which 
scarcely less glorj' accrued to the British hero 
than from vanquisihing the enemy. 

The supremo command of the British army in Portugal (of 
which the German legion, as it was called, cousistiDg of 
Hanoverians, constituted a large part,) was accepted by the 
duke of Wellington (then sir Arthur Wellesley, third son of 
Colley, lord Wellesley, viscount Momington.) April 22, 1809. 
A Portuguese anny was formed under general Beresford, like- 
wise subordinate to WeUington, and several Spanish corps 
under Oueito, etc. To theae were opposed the French ge- 
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genentU, Soult, Xey, Victor, Mortier, Goavion St. Cyr, Au- 
gereau, etc. ; and aAerwards Suchet, Masseoa, Marmont, Mac- 
. donald, Jourdan, etc. Among the nometoiis battles of the year 
~ 1809, that of Talavera, July 27, 28, stands pre-eminent ; Sa- 
lagoBsa was besi^^ and heroically defended, Xov. 1808 — 
Feb. 1809 (renewing the stories of Nimnmtia and Saguntum,) 
u well as Girona, June — Dec. In the year 1810, Napoleon 
exerted himself to the utmost ; the troops of France, Italy, Po- 
land, and the Confederation of the Rliine, inundated the penin- 
gala. Andalusia was subdued by Victor, Klortier, etc., then 
followed the siege of Cadiz, (whither the central Junta bad fled, 
being driven from the mainland,) condueted witli incredible but 
useless efforts. — ^A regency was erected, consisting of five 
members, in lieu of the central Junta ; the Cortes extraordi- 
nary were convened, and soon opened their deliberations at 
Cadiz, claiming the supreme power, Sept. 24, 18III. But at 
the same time, Wellington mode a remarkable campaign in 
Portugal, where Massena, being conquered without coming 
to an engagement, March 1811, forfeited till his military re- 
putation. Tarragona was besieged and heroically defended in 
1811, and Valencia in 1812, against Suchet. — Wellington 
pressed forward again into Spain, 1812. Ciudod Rodr^o was 
conquered, Jan. 9 ; Badajoz, April 6. He gained the battle 
of Salamanca, July. 22, and took the city. In consequence, 
the siege of Cadiz was raised, the soutli of Spain evacuated, 
and Joseph fled from the capital, which Wellington entered 
Aug. 12. In the mean while, Wellington was appointed by 
the Cortes commander-in-chief of all the Spanish armies, 
Sept. 25. Though Madrid was again evacuated and occupied 
by the French (Nov.) in the same year, after raising the siege 
of Burgos and the retreat over the Donro, (Oct.,) yet the 
capture of the principal town was cot much more decbive 
than the capture of a village. For nothing more was gained 
than the mere ground on which they stood. 

54. While the war on the peninsula employed 
the best forces of the French empire, the dark 
spirit of its monarch was meditating a new. 
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greater, and more formidable war. " Two suns PoWic 

. . 1 n i> i_ 1 -conleiW ii 

cannot exist m the nrmament, was the reply of Europe, 

the ancient conqueror of the world, when a divi '- — - 

sion of dominion and empire was proposed to 
him. Would Napoleon liave given a different 
answer, had he been equally frank I Sole domi- 
nion cannot be divided between two. The project 
of a war with Russia proceeded, therefore, from 
the project of an universal monarchy ; beyond 
this empire there was nothing more to fear and 
conquer ; and, in his estimation, who rated men 
as nothing, in the worst case there was hut little 
to lose. It is only strange, therefore, that he 
was so blinded, as to select this moment, while 
the contest in Spain was still undecided, were 
not precipitation the characteristic of the period. 
That the Porte, Asia, and perhaps India itself, 
stood in the background, is rendered extremely 
probable by the character of the man and his 
various preliminary measures tending thereto, 
whatever objections a considerate policy may 
make. But the execution was accelerated by 
the continental system, which necessarily put 
him at variance with Russia, feeling as she did 
its consequences most severely in her financial 
concerns, as all her exports were interrupted. 
By her withdrawing from the system, a coldiiess 
arose, which soon openly showed itself in words 
and actions ; and where friendship demands sub- 
mission, coldness leads to open feuds. 

The new tariff, establiihed by- the Ukase of Dec. 31, 1810, 
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io prohibiting or clogging the importation of French products, 
"" and permitting that of colonial proiluctB unrler neutral flags, 
-IBSl. contained the tacit avowal that Russia renounced ihe con- 
mtal system. — The seizure of Oldenhurg ahout this time 
(see p. 309) manifested that Napoleon did not fear to afiront 
Russia; while the extension of the grand duchy of Warsaw, 
and the continued occupation of Dantzic, were equally striking 
proofs that he was not afraid to disquiet her. Negotiations, of 
which little was known, were carried on in tLe course of the 
r 1811, till the elusive answers returned to the proposals of 
prince Kurakin, (April 1812,) compelled liim to leave Paris. 
Prom this time war could not seem doubtiii], though the mask 
was not yet wholly thrown off. 

55. It was apparently certain that the ap- 
proaching conflict must decide the destiny of 
Europe, comprehending as it did this whole 
quarter of the glohe, and not, as in Spain, only 
the peninsula of the Pyrenees. What was the 
general situation of Europe at its commence- 
ment ; what the relations of the single states ? 
What wore tlie relations of the Germans, the 
northern powers, and of the Porte ? The com- 
mon resource of the weak, neutrahty, could be 
of no benefit here, where the weak were obhged 
to feel that in such a conflict of the powerful, 
neutrality was certain ruin. 

56. Pre\ious policy had certainly prepared 
much for an attack on Russia. The road to its 
frontiers lay open ; the chain of alhances and of 
garrisoned fortresses reached to them ; useful 
allies were found on the boundaries of Russia in 
the Poles ; and Russia itself, by renewing the 
contest with the Porte, had become involved in 
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a war which would have taken off a considerable Pubiie 
proportion of its forces, had it not been able to Euro^*" 
liberate itself at the right time, and yet with ag- ^'**-'^''- 
grandisement ; while France was thus deprived 
of co-operation from a quarter where it might 
have been highly iujurious to Russia at such a 
moment. 

The renewal of the war with the Porte soon after the con- 
gress of Errurt, took place in consequence of the agreements 
made there with rexpcct to Moldavia and Walachia, (see p. 
2f}4). Hoatilities were commenced after the short delibera- 
tions at Jassy had been dissolved, April 1809, and those pro- 
vinces were occupied. The Russians passed the Danube in 
August. But the chain of Hiemus presented a stronger line 
of defence than the river with its fortresses. The grand vizier 
waa atroiigiy encamped at Chiumla in Bulgaria: the campaign 
of I81U was a bloody one ; while the Servians, us the allies of 
the Russians, rekindled their insurrection in June. Silistria 
was conquered, June 29. The grand vizier was attacked 
without avail, July 5, 6. An attack was made on the fortified 
place of Ruutscbouk with one half of the army, while the 
grand vizier routed the other half, Aug. 4. But he was con- 
quered by the Russians when hastening to the relief of 
Routschouk, Sept. 1!).- — In the following year, 1811, the 
Russians retreated across the Danube under KutusofF, pur- 
sued by the Turks, but to their destruction. After one half 
of their army had passed tlie left bank of the Danube, Sept. 
20, the remainder was surprised and annihilated by the 
Russians, Oct. 26, the grand vizier himself escaping with 
ilifficulty. Negotiations were soon commenced at Bucharest, 
and the demands of Rusiia being moderate, peace was con- 
cluded, May 28, 1812, France being unable to prevent it. 
Conditions : a. The Pruth to its confluence with the Danube, 
and this latter river to its mouth, should constitute the 
boundary of the two empires. Russia remained therefore in 
possession of Bessarabia and the eastern part of Moldavia, 
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57. The ittnatJon of Austria in the impending 
contest veas less dangeroas. because it lay be- 
yond the sphere of its influence, and could de- 
teimine for itself what ausiUary force it would 
fiimisb, because at such an important juncture 
it must necessarily be spared. So much the 
more desperate was the situation of Pnusia. 
The grand route of the war lay through the 
midst of its provinces- Its utter ruin seemed 
inevitable ; and at no time could the existence 
of the monarchy (for it was dangerous to leave 
an imcertian friend in the rear) be considered 
more doubtful. Neutrality and resistance were 
certain ruin ; what means of salvation were left 
but an alliance ? And even the pennission to 
contract an alliance was not obtained without 
difliculty. The moments of the deepest debase- 
ment must precede those of the proudest ex- 
altation ! The obligations of all the princes of 
the Confederation of the Rhine towards their 
protector admitted of no doubt ; they had no 
option. Switzerland herself had to supply her 
mediator witli auxiliaries ; and the assistance of 
the states of Italy (where only the kingdoms of 
Italy and Naples, with Lucca, still remained) and 
of the Illyrian provinces was expected of course. 
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It was hazardous for any one to remain 
with his contingents ! 

The alliance with Austria was concluded at Paris, March 
14, 1812. a. The alliance was defensive, viz. against Russia. 
b. The force Austria was to furnish amounted to thirty thou- 
sand men. c. France guaranteed to Austria at all events, 
the possession of Gallida, possibly in consideration of the 
exchange of the llljrian provinces. — Conditions of the alli- 
ance with Prussia, Feb. 24, 1812. a. It was an alliance 
oRensivc and defensive against Russia ; (clearly so expressed 
in the secret articles), b. Prussia was to furnish an auxilioiy 
force of twenty thousand men. And in another compact, 
the immense supplies for the French army were fixed. How 
much nations and countries can endure before they entirely 

58. The poUtical relations of the two northern 
powers were very different. Denmark, after 
peace had been restored with Sweden, (p. 305,) 
though allied with France, (p. 282,) and in con- 
stant war with England, was enabled, by its geo- 
graphical situation, to maintain a neutrality in 
the contest with Russia. Sweden on tlie con- 
trary, (where, after the sudden death of the heir 
to the throne, a French prince, distinguished 
both as a general and a man— previously hated 
by the emperor, but now doubly so because it 
was done independently of him— was appointed 
successor by the states, and was adopted by the 
king,) took advantage of this crisis with great 
adroitness, not only to emancipate itself from 
French dependence, but also — without engaging 
at present actively in the war — to open a pros- 
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' ^'•'i* pect to Norway as a compensation for the loss 
»pe. ofrmland. 



Manhal Bemadotle, (Cbarlea John,) prince of Ponte Corvo, 
was chosen successor to the throne of Sweden by the states, 
Aug. 21, 1810. He nnived there Oct. 20. At that time, 
after many censures for the Don -enforcement of the continental 
■yatem, war was declared against England, Not. 17, on the 
peremptory demand of Napoleon. England, however, took no 
notice of it. But after repeated new demands and proposals 
had been declined, 181 1, Swedish Pomerania and Rugen were 
occupied, Jan. 1812, and Sweden treated in reality like an 
enemy. Sweden immediately made advances to Russia, and 
concluded a treaty at Petersburg, April 8. a. Russia promised 
to Sweden the union of Norway, in consideration of a compen- 
sation to Denmark, whether by n^otiations or an auxiliary 
force of thirty-five thousand men, and guaranteed the ratifica- 
tion of this promise at the peace, b. Sweden promised in that 
case a diversion in the north of Germany, in connection with 
a Russian detachment. This treaty was confirmed by the 
meeting of the prince royal with the emperor Alexander at 
Abo, (Aug.) Peace was restored between Sweden and Eng- 
land by the treaty at Ocrebro, July 12, according to the an- 
cient relations ; and Swedish ports were again opened to 
British vessels. 

The plenipotentiaries at Oerebro were : from England, Edw, 
Thornton ; from Sweden, Engstroem and Wetterstodt. 

Memorials of Charles John, king of Streden and Norwaif ; 
illustrative of his character, of hi.s relations with the emperor 
Napoleon, and of the present state of his kingdom, by W. 
Oeoroe Mekedith. London, 1829, 6vo. 

59. But notwithstanding all these circum- 
stances, Russia stood alone in opposition to its 
foes. — Though the peace with England was re- 
stored, and even an alliance concluded with 
Sp^n, no other aid could be expected &om these 
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quarters but an energetic diversion on the penin- P"**''" 
sula. But in this very circumstance consists the Rur . 
glorious triumph of Russia ; having sustained - 
the great conflict alone— even without a subsidy 
from England ! 

Peace was concluded with EngJand nt Oerebro, July 18, 
1812. The pIcnipott'Dttariea were, Suchtelen and Edw. 
Thornton. The plenipolentJariea of the treaty with Spnin, 
(the Spanish regency at Cadiz in the name of Ferdinand VII.) 
at Weliky Luky, July 20, 1812, were Bermudez and Romnn- 
EofT. In both, mutual amity and assistance, though not 
exactly defined, were stipulated, including an acknowledge- 
ment of the authority of the Cortes, 

60, In this way a storm of nations arose (about 
twenty were united under the standard of the 
conqueror) unparalleled in history since the 
expeditions of Xerxes and Attila. What — asks 
reflecting policy — could have been its ultimate 
object ? The destruction of the Russian mon- 
archy could hardly have been anticipated by the 
most sanguine ; " to exclude it from Europe 
and send it back to Asia" had been ever since 
the time of Peter I. a chimerical idea. And had 
a speedy ]ieace, perfecting the work of Tilsit, 
produced the entire restoration of Poland, — 
could it have been more than a truce ? But in 
Poland itself, on which the plan for the fiiture 
in reality depended, half measures, only, were 
most inconsistently adopted, out of forbearance 
to Austria. The Poles could never effect a 
pubhc proclamation of the complete restoration 
of their kingdom. 
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k' Public More than ba!f a million of soldters, according to the 

'" credible accounts, constituting the flower of the nations of Eu- 
1604-1821. rope; Frcncli, Italians, Neapolitans, Swiss, Dutch, Ai 

Kungariuns, BavorianB, the inhabitants of Wirtemberg, 
Baden, ISaxons, Westphalians, besides the contingents of the 
smaller princes of the Confederation of the Rhine, Pnisatiins, 
Poles, lllyrians, and even the remains of the Portuguese (Uid 
Mameluke corps, were lorn from their homes, and driven ioto 
the face of death. But the Austrians and Prussians formed 
separate armies, the former on the extreme right wing in 
VoHiynia, the latter on the left wing in Courland. Nothing 
hut a Demaratua was wanting, though the new Xerxes would 
neither have requested, nor indeed have listened to, his 
counsels. — Not a less number of nations might have been 
muafered in opposition by Russia herself, if she had only had 
time to summon them from the mountains and deserts of 
Aki.i, All her troops, divided into three armies, by no means 
equalled in number, those of the enemy. 

61. The campaign was opened by the passage 
of the Niemen ; and by mutual declarations of 
war. The war was to have been speedily ter- 
minated by penetrating into the heart of Russia as 
far as the ancient capital of the empirej but the 
constant retreat of the Russians, without risking 
a great battle, and the declaration of Alexander 
in his manifesto, " that he would never make 
peace, as long as the enemy remained within his 
empire," must have very much weakened this 
expectation. Fire and rapine, by friends and 
foes, marked the course of the invading army, 
and seemed to render return impossible. The 
march to Smolensk, were both wings and 
magazines were still protected by the flanks, 
was performed agreeably to the rules of tactics ; 
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but the rapid advance from Smolensk to the ca- 
pital with uncovered wings, has been blamed by ", 
tacticians, independently of the final issue, as an ' 
excess of temerity. 

On the same day that the French crossed the Niemen, the 
RuRaian manifesto whs issued. Wilna was occupied June 28. 
The French advanced with many skinnishes by way of 
Witepsk to Smolensk, where the two Russian armies formed 
a junction, Aug. 6, while the Prussian auxiliaries besieged 
Riga, and the Austrian were mauceuvcring in Volliynia, — 
Smolensk was stormed and destroyed, Aug. 18, after which 
Kutusoff was vested with the chief command. The Russian! 
retreated to Borodino on the Moskwa. A great battle was 
fought at Borodino and Mosaisk, Sept. 7. The Russians 
retreated, but not in flight, through Moscow, to which the 
road now stood open. The solitary capital was entered, Sept. 
14, IJi. In the KremJin, the ancient residence of the czars, 
the conqueror took up his head quarters, the limit of his ex- 
pedition and the tomb of his greatness. 

62. Here the fatigued and debilitated army 
hoped to find repose and refreshment ; when 
suddenly the flames burst out in a hundred 
places, and the vast capital resembled an ocean 
of fire. It fell a victim to the empire ; — for 
such a ch"ama demanded such a catastrophe ; 
but in its pillars of fire, the first dawn of freedom 
shone over shackled Europe in the fiirthest 
east. Instead of a Capua, the army suddenly 
stood in a waste. " The campaign may now 
end," was the proposal of Napoleon ; '* the cam- 
paign is now beginning," was the reply of 
Kutusoff. A speedy retreat, before the begin- 
ning of the winter's cold, might perhaps have 
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saved the army, but the pride of the conqueror 
disdained this measure, till it was too late. 

The grand conflagration of Moscow (four-filUis of the city) 
raged Sept. 16 — -19, having been prcpurcd hy Rustopachia 
the governor, at KutusofT's order, who was possessed of un- 
limited authority. The general pillage proceeded among 
heapa of ashes and ruin. Napoleon proposed a truce, and 
offered to retreat to Wiasma, Oct. 5. The answer of the 
Bussians was purposely delayed, but it was u refusal — they 
had begun to know themselves after the peace of Tilsit. 

63. No alternative but a retreat remained ! 
A retreat over upwards of seven hundred miles, 
with an army already enfeebled, encompassed, 
defeated again and again by enemies increasing 
every day, through deserts of his own creation, 
and through smoking ruins, without shelter and 
witliout magazines, and soon overtaken by aveng- 
ing destiny ; when the cold, which could be 
endured neither by man nor beast, killed both 
by thousands. History refuses to delineate 
scenes, which imagination herself can scarcely 
conceive. Suffice it to say, that of the hundre<b 
of thousands, who had crossed the Niemen with 
him, scarcely as many thousands returned, and 
of these, how few were capable of bearing arms ? 
The army of the tyrant, half dead, half captive, 
existed no longer; he himself, in a miserable 
sledge, and unknown, escaped death if not 
shame, to carry the first news of his defeat to 
his capital. " That there is but one step from 



sublime 
consolation. 



to the ridiculous^" was his on 
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The French left the ruins of Moscow, (the Kremlin having Public 
been blown up,) Oct. IP. 1812, ai^er the cavalry had been ^y",^^ ' 
surprised the day before by Bennigscn at Torutina. They IflCU-iai 
retreated, after a short circuii, by tlie road to Smolensk, 
pursued by the main army of KutusoS* and numberless 
swarms of Cossacks ; while on the north, Wittgenstein was 
hastening from the Dwina, and on the south, TchitchagofFfrom 
Moldavia, the peace with the Porte (p. 315) not having been 
concluded in vain. Single corps d'armee were routed at 
Yaroslavcz, Oct. 24, and at Wiasm.i, Nov. 3. The tre- 
mendous cold weather commenced Nov. 6. As there was no 
place of rest at Smolensk, they were defeated at Krasnoy, 
Nov. 17, 18. They were soon after reinforced by Ixesh 
forces under Victor and OudJnot ; but after the battle at 
BorizofT, Nov. 25, and the passage over tlie Beresina at 
Studzianka (the most horrible of the scenes of horror) Nov. 
26 — 28, these too were overtaken by a similar fate. From 
thence to Wilna, Dec. 9, the remainder of the army was 
wasted away in its flight, and on Dec. 4, the empeior himself, 
■ending before him his twenty -ninth bulletin, fled from 
Smoi^honi in his sledge to Paris, by way of Warsaw and 
Dresden, which had been five months before the scene of his 
splendour, and where he had received the homage of kings and 
princes. — Before the close of the year 1612, Russia was 
cleared of the enemy. Not a thousand men, capable of 
bearing arms, could the viceroy at first collect behind the 
Vistula ; only a few reserves, the garrisons of the fortresses, 
and the separate armies of Prussia and Austria, the last, how- 
ever, no longer belonging to Napoleon, were remaining ; 
S4O,000 bodies were buried in Russia. 

Relation circontlancife de la campagne de ftustie, par 
El-oiTne Labaume, Capitainc, etc. Paris, 1814. This de- 
lineation by an eye-witness and a Frenchman, precludes every 
suspicion of exaggeration in the Russian accounts. The 
fourth corps d'armee of 48,000 men, to which the author 
belonged, were at last able to take up its quarters — in one 
chamber ! 

y 2 
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[ puhiio G4. The diffusion of these accounts over 

[ Ewop^" Europe excited at first a vague astonishment, 

1804-1621 ■ rather than a loud expression of joy ; it was 

I saddened however, by the lamentations of 

L parents, wives, and widows, for hardly a village 

I was free from losses. That great revolutions of 

m things were impending did not pass unobserved 

■ even by the careless. A sudden eruption was 

ft prevented by the fortresses and countries which 

I vFere occupied, by tlie relations of the rulers, 

I and the certainty that Napoleon himself had 

* escaped. Some powerful impulse was first 

needed. This was afforded by Russia ; when 

Alexander, pursuing the enemy even beyond 

the boundaries of his empire, gave the sigual for 

the emancipation of Europe. From this time, 

the storm of nations, which had gathered in the 

west against the east, was to be turned back in 

an opposite direction. 

The emperor Alexander arrived at Wilna, Dec. IT. The 
Russian nrmy passed the frontier in five bands, under the chief 
command of Kutusoff, accompanied by the emperor as far aa 
Kalisch. It entered Prussia, and exhorted the nation to war, 
Dantzic was besieged, Jan. 1813. The Vistula was crossed, 
and soon after the Oder, in February. On March 4, the first 
Cossacks appeared in Berlin, which was occupied by "Witt* 
genstein, March 11, the viceroy retreating with all his forces 
beyond the Elbe and Saale. 

65. Thus opened that momentous, bloody 

1813. year, in which tlie dominion of the one was to 

fall, and nations and princes were to regain 

their freedom. In Russia the war had become 
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a popular war : whether it was to be such in putiic 
Germany was yet to be decided. Prussia made ""i^'" 
it so. Tearing off his ignominious chains, the """-'^1. 
king summoned the nation to arms; and it 
obeyed his call. Mecklenburg and Hamburg 
followed the example ; active assistance was 
promised by Sweden ; and if the insurrection 
did not become genera! this side the Elbe, it 
was only force that restrained it. On the other 
hand, Denmark, still in war with England and 
incUning to France, collected its troops in 
Holstein. 

The king left Berlin for Breslaa, accompiuiicd by Har- 
denberg, the chancellor of state, and others, Jan. 22, 1813. 
From this place was issued the edict uf Fel>. 3, Ibr the formation 
of volunteer corps of Yagers ; on which all the youth hastened 
to arms. The whole nation was tlien summoned, March 17, 
and the war was made completely national, by the regulations 
for the erection of the militia for defence, and for attack ; the 
array was also addressed, of which the corps of French 
auxiliaries under gen. York, refusing obedience to the marshal 
Mncdonald, Dec. 30, had joined the Russians. A well trained 
army of more than 100,000 men — thanks to the quiet pre- 
parations of Scbomhorst and Gneiscnau — suddenly stood in 
being ; and was afterwards reinforced by a still stronger 
militia. The insurrection broke out in Hambarg, where the 
utmost enthusiasm was displayed, upon Tettenbom'a arrival, 
Afarch 24, and the free constitution was restored ; the same 
spirit prevailed in Mecklenburg, whose princes were the first 
to renounce alle^ance to the Confederation of the Rhine, aa 
well as in Lunebei^. These moreraenla extended as &r aa 
the Rhine. 

66. New leagues were the natural conse- 
quences of this incipient revolution of things. 
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The one between Prussia and Russia was the 
' first; it was followed by the alhance between 
i: Sweden and England ; and somewhat later, by 

the one between Prussia and England, as well 

as between Russia and England. 

The conditions of the treaty between Russia and Prussia 
at Kalish, Feb. 28, 1813, were: a. An alUance defenaive and 
ofienaive, with an agrcemeut aa to the auxiliary armies of 
both parties. 6. Restoration of the Prussian monarchy ac- 
cording to its ancient statistical relations. c. Invitations 
were proftered to Austria and England to join the league. 
The negotiators were Kutuaoff and Hiirdenbcrg. — Conditions 
of the convention between England and Sweden, March 3 : 
a. Sweden promised thirty thousand auxiliaries on the ron- 
dnent, under the command of the crown prince, b. Eng- 
land promised a million of subsidies annually, c. Eng- 
land promised at least not to oppose the union of Norway, 
but even to further it to the utmost, in case Denmark 
should refuse to join the Russian alliance, d. A promise 
was given that Guadaloupe should he ceded (this was never 
performed), e. Commercial concessions in favour of Eng- 
land, in Gothenburg and Stralsund. The negotiators were, 
Edw. Thornton and V. Wetterstedt. — The conditions of the 
alliance of England with Prussia at Reichenbach, June 15 : 
a. Restoration of the Prussian monarchy according to the old 
relations. (By a separate compact, however, Hildesheim re- 
mained to Hanover.) 6. Regulations respecting subsidies. — 
The same conditions were contained in the contemporary 
treaty with Russia. 

67. But a harder struggle was impending. 
What was the destruction of an army to him, 
who cared not for the loss of men, so long as 
there was a magazine to supply him with a new 
one ? The first measures of the defeated em- 
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peror after his return, evinced that he would 
not, willingly, remit any part of his claims; and 
not one free dissentient voice was raised either 
in the senate or in the legislative body. The 
readiness, with which the desired aid was given 
by the nation, has been called by the appella- 
tion of magnanimity. Not without justice, had 
the object been the defence of its own soil; but 
how can the enforcement of unjust pretensions 
merit this name ? The perversion of moral sen- 
timent is inseparable from times of tyranny ; it 
will not be superfluous therefore to guard against 
such a misapplication of the term in question. 



By a decree of the coDservativc senate, Jan. 10, 1813, two 
hundred and fifty thousand conscripts, more than Napoleon 
had demanded, were placed at the disposal of the emperor. — 
Wonderful ilispenaation of retributive justice ! In the Monileur 
of March 30, 1813, he himself deelarcd, that " Even if the 
enemy stood on Montmartre, he would not give up a village 
of the empire." On March 30, 18L4, Montniarirc was taken 
by assault, and^the empire itself was given up! 

68. The first months of the year were, there- 
fore, the period of the most earnest prepara- 
tions on both sides. Germany was again des- 
tined for the field of battle; the Elbe, from its 
mouth to the boundaries of Bohemia, consti- 
tuted the line of division between the forces of 
the two belligerents ; and on the other side, 
three Prussian fortresses, besides DantzJc, were 
in the hands of the French. While Russia and 
Prussia combined their armies, which the men- 
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archs themselves from this time always attended 
' in person, Sweden was impelled to active par- 
- ticipation by British subsidies and the promise 
of Norway. Napoleon, however, not only de- 
manded from the princes of the Confederation 
of the Rhine their contingents, but found an 
ally in Denmark, with whom the negotiations 
respecting Norway had been broken off. — Pain- 
ful as was the situation of the towns and places 
that lay between the armies ; a still more cruel 
fate befel Hamburg, which, abandoned to the 
revenge of Napoleon, had to drain the cup of 
misery to the dregs. Saxony, however, was the 
principal theatre of the war ; whose king could 
not separate his cause from that of Napoleon. 

Dresden wus occupied, after the retreat of marsbnl Davoust, 
by Russians and Prussians under Wittgenatem and Blucho". 
March 27| 1813; tiiey then pressed on to Leipzic, while 
the French army assembled in Franconia, Thiiringia, and 
on the Elbe. The war of liberation was begun in Germany 
by the battle of Gross Goerschen or Lutzen, May 2. The 
allies made a regular retreat, not a disorderly flight, over the 
Elbe. With a weaker force, they had wilhstood Uie stronger, 
in order to confront him again in Lusatia, The battle of 
Bautzen, May 21, under Barclay de Tolly (commander-in- 
chief afler the death of KutusolF, April 28,) and Blucher, was 
attended with equal success, and followed by a similar and 
even glorious retreat to Silesia. An armistice wis mutually 
offered (both parties being exhausted and expecting reiiifonce- 
nieuts) and was signed at Poischwitz, June 4 to July 26; 
soon afterwards prolonged till Aug. 10. — In the meanwhile 
negotiations were renewed with Sweden, and, conformably to 
its convention with England, March 3, (see p. 326,) the 
crown prince landed with Swedish troops in Pomcrtinia, 
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May IS; at llic same time a German auxiliary corps 
formed under M'almodea, afterwiirds in British pay 
Lubeck and Honiburg were lost, being occupied by Davi 
after the retreat of the Russians, May 30. It was violently 
transformed into a fortress ; devastations, a reign of terror, 
and methodical pillaging ensued ; and when nothiog more 
was to be taken, the bank was at last attacked. — FrnitlesB 
negotiatiotis were begun by England and Sweden with Den- 
mark ; (April) ; Denmark made advances to France ; and 
concluded an alliance at Dresden, July 10. Denmark pro- 
mised to declare war immediately against Russia, Prussia, 
and Sweden. 

Daritellung des Feldziigi der VerUindeten gegen Napo- 
Uon im Jahr ]813 wnrf 1814, in zwei Theilen, 1817- 

Der Krieg in Devtschland und FraHkreich in den Jakrcn 
1813 und 1814, von V. Plotho. Berlin, 1817, 3 Theile.— 
Both authentic histories of the war> 




69. Never was a period of two months' ar- 
mistice of such importance! and at the same 
time such a period of active negotiations and 
preparations. Not without reason was peace 
feared. What other situation could it have 
produced, but that unhappy intermediate state, 
which, after repeated experience, was dreaded 
more than war itself? The restriction of France 
to its ancient boundaries was not to be expected; 
a restoration of the ancient dynasty could not 
have been even mentioned. Very different oc- 
currences were required, before the restoration 
of the pohtical system of Europe coiUd be 
thought of. But one great hope arose during 
the truce, and it was not deceptive; the ac- 
cession of Austria. It was reser^■ed for Austria 
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to give the decision, when the decisive moment 
arrived. 

During the truce Austria (suspending ita fonner treaty of 
alliance with France, see p. 317) undertook the part of medi- 
ator, which it had previously attempted, though in vain, with 
the single nations. A congress was agreed on to be held at 
Prague (the emperor Francis going to Bohemia) on July 5 ; 
but in consequence of the delay of the French plcnipotentianea 
it was not opened till July 28. The sentiments of Napoleon 
were made manifest by the retardation of the French answer 
till Aug. 6 ; and still more by the aSronring tenor of the 
answer itself. It could not escape him, that even the allies, 
already secure of Austria, thought no more of peace. After 
a useless exchange of notes, the congress was declared to be 
dissolved by the allies, Aug. II, and on the following day, 
Aug. 12, Austria declared war against France. 

The plenipotentiaries at Prague, were : prince Mettemich 
aa mediator; von Amstett and v. Humboldt on the part of 
the allies ; de Caulincourt and de Narbonne on the part of 
France, 

70. The issue of the negotiations led again 
to new alhances. The ties witli Austria as well 
as with Sweden and England, liad to he drawn 
in the closest manner. A conflict was impend- 
ing, where national existence was at stake ; and 
the day of decision could not be far distant. 
But those ties were not only to be contracted 
by policy, they were cousobdated by the per- 
sonal friendship of the raonarchs. From hence- 
forth, alike inseparable from one another, and 
their armies, they shared every toil and every 
danger, every care and every hope, as they af- 
terwards shared the gratitude of the nations and 
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the glory of the victory. The armies too were 
amalgamated with each other ; there was no 
longer any Russian, Prussian, or Austrian army; 
all were united as one ; and officers from all 
commanded all ; the honour of the supreme 
command being conferred on Austria. When 
the highest interests were at stake, all petty 
passions were hushed ; and if, in addition to the 
names of the monarchs, history consecrates also 
those of a Schwarzenberg, a Blucher, Barclay 
de Tolly, and others, it should not forget to add, 
that their concord made them no less formidable 
to the enemy than their arms. It can exhibit 
no similar example ! 

During the armistice, Austria had already concerted, July 
27, a preliminary alliaDc:e with Russia and Prussia (so much 
the more likely to be permanent, aa it was the less rormal,) 
which came into operation of itself with the declaration of war, 
and was alterwards concluded in a tlireefold form at Toplitx, 
un Sept. 9, 1813. a. Firm union, and a guarantee of their 
states. 6. Mutual aid with at least sixty thousand men, 
and in case of necessity with more, for restoring and mun- 
taining peace in Europe, c. None other but common peace 
or armistice. In the secret articles, as far as they have been 
divulged, the rc-cstahlishment of the Prussian and Austrian 
monarchies, as much as possible on the footing of 1S05, waa 
confirmed. The negotiators at Toplilz were : the counts 
Mettcmich, Nesselrode, and von Hardenbcrg. — England con- 
cluded treaties for subsidies at Keichenbach with Russia and 
Prussia, June 14 and 15, (see p. 326.) In addition to sub- 
sidies it gave its guaraDtcc for paper money to the amount 
of five millions of pound ssterling (under the name of federa- 
tive money); England also signed at Tnplitz a treaty of 
alliance with Austria, Oct. 3, stipulating mutual aid with 
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all its forces. The negotiators were : count Mettemich and 
' lord Aberdeen, For the compact with Sweden, see p. 326. 

I. 

71. Thus the greater part of the east and 
west of Eui'ope stood in opposition to each 
other ; Austria, Russia, Sweden, and Great 
Britain, on the one side — France, Italy, the 
Confederation of the Rhine, (mostly forced,) 
and Denmark on the other; wliile the contest 
. was still waged in Spain. The war became 
more and more a popular war; and the great 
exertions of both parties called forth masses of 
soldiers, such as Europe had never before seen 
in the times of standing armies. 

The forces of the allies were divided into the grand (Bohe- 
rnian) army, under the commander-in-chief, P. Schwarzen- 
beig ; tlie Sileaian, under Blucher ; the northern, under the 
crown prince of Sweden, (who had recalled from America his 
banished friend Moreau ;) the Austrian corps in Italy, under 
Hiller, as well as those on the boundaries of Bavaria ; the 
Russian and Austrian resencs in Poland and Austria, besides 
the corps employed in the siege of Dantzic, and of the 
fortresses of the Oder. The whole was estimated at 7 — 
600,000 men ; but with the Spanish, Portuguese, and British 
armies on tliu peninsula, could not have amounted to touch 
less than a million. Though the forces of Napoleon in Ger- 
many, divided into fifteen corps, and a corps d'armee in Italy- 
were perhaps only half aa numerous, {to the 250,000 men 
already granted, by the decree of the senate of April 3, 
180,000 men were added, after Prussia bad delared war, be- 
sides 10,000 guards of honour, the flower of the more opulent 
femilies,) it was, on the other hand, more concentrated ; and 
all the fortresses as far as the Oder, and Dantzic, were his ; 
but Dresden was his principal head-quarters. 
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72. The same country which had so often PuWic 
possessed the dearly purchased fame of being Europe. '° 
Germany's classic ground and soil, was to be so l^"^-'^^'-, 
in this instance. From the plains of Saicony 
(its inhabitants were German though under 
French arms) the decision was to come forth ; 
but how much had to precede that moment 1 
Of such a series of battles, preliminary to the 
great decisive battle, and in so brief a period of 
time, history can furnish no parallel. And from 
the failure of tlie attempt to surprise Dresden, 
itwas ordained by I*rovidence that success should 
ultimately spring. 

Dresden was suddenly attacked (iii accordance with Morcau's 
plan 1) with the grand army, while Napoleon was allured into 
Lusatia ; but the attack failed on account of the delays, and hii 
speody return, Aug. 26, 27, 1813. It cost Moreau hie life! 
But on the retreat to Bohemia, Vandamme, who had wished 
to cut bim off, was defeated and taken prisoner with his corps, 
by KlcUt, in the battle at Culm and the village of Nollen, 
Aug. 29, 30. And in Silesia the hero of the Germans, the 
old man with the spirit of a youth had begun his career of 
victory, in which he proceeded onwards always rapidly and 
yet deliberately, from Katzbach to the Seine. Blucher de- 
feated Macdonald on the Katzbach, Aug. 2(i, with the almost 
total annihilation of his army. And in the north also, where 
the conquest of Berlin was to afford the most delightful re- 
venge, fortune was no less favourable. Oudinot was defeated 
at Gross-Beercn hy the crown prince, Aug. 23, and when the 
favourite plan was on tlie point of being executed, Ncy was 
routed and his itmiy dispersed in tlic battle at Dcnnewitx, 
Sept. 6, by Bulow and the crown prince. On the Lower 
Elbe also, Walmoden was vietorious over Pecbeux in the 
skirmish at the Gohide, Sept. 16. None but on estciuive 
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history of the war can mention the numberless small battles 
that occurred every day, as the ever- increasing maHsea of 
!■ troops pressed upon each other. 

73. The allies thus drew a semicircle closer 
and closer round the emperor. It was vainly 
attempted to penetrate to Berlin ; to no purpose 
did he himself attempt to reach Bohemia. When- 
ever he was desirous of giving battle, the foe 
avoided him ; whenever he wished not to fight, 
he found the enemy. Even in his rear the 
leaders of the light troops swarmed around him ; 
the boldest and most alert of them, with his 
band of Cossacks, chased the king of Westphalia 
from his throne, and declared his kingdom to 
be dissolved. It was at last impossible for 
the French to remain in Dresden, unless they 
wished to perish by starvation. Napoleon there- 
fore evacuated it to meet his fate at Leipzic. 

Casael was taken, Sept. 30, 1613, by CzcmiichefF, and the 
kingdom of Westphalia was dissolved by proclamation, Oct. I. 
Even after the short return of the king, the tottering throne 
could no longer stand, and it was soon wholly overthrown by 
the battle of Leipzic. — Napoleon started from Dresden, fol- 
lowed by the king of Saxony, for the country before Leipzic, 
where he arrived Oct. 7, and whither, aflcr a fruitless search 
of the enemy, who had eluded him in detached bodies, he 
drew the still remaning reinforcements, Oct, 14, 15, consist- 



ing of nine corps d'armee, besides the cavalry, the whole, ac- 
cording to exact lists, amounting to rather more than 170,000 
men. His subordinate commanders were the king of Naples, 
marshals IJerthier, Ney, Mortier, Victor, Marmont, Mac- 
donald, Angereau, Poniatowsky, and generals Bertrand, 
Lauriston, Reignier, and Souham, aa well ai the offieen of 
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the cavalry, Latour-Mauburg, Sebastiani, Arrighi, Kellerman, Public 
and Milhaud. Dresden remained occupied by tlie marahnl JJ^,^J^ "" 
Gouvion St. Cyr. IBtM-iaai 

74. The decisive battle of three days' duration 
on the plains of Leipzic unrivetted the fetters of 
Germany, and dashed to the ground the already 
rocking edifice of Buonaparte's universal do- 
minion ; its ruins only remained in the occupied 
fortresses of Hamburg, Magdeburg, etc. If the 
mass of combatants engaged in the field (amount- 
ing to almost half a milHon) makes it the first 
battle of mo{lern history, it was no less so for its 
important consequences. A fraction only of the 
army reached the Rhine, after a flight similar to 
that from Moscow, and most of those were in- 
fected with a contagion, which swept them away 
by thousands. 

The battle of Leipzic occupied the 16th, 18th, and l!lth, 
of Oct. 1813. Or the Ifith an indecisive battle of the grand 
anny and the cavalry was fought at Wachau ; but Blucher 
was victorious at Moeckem. The 17th was a truce, hut about 
evening the four armieB of the allies fonned a junction ; the 
grand army having been joined by the northern army, to which 
the Silesian waa united, after Blucher's inemorahle march ; 
and the army of Russian reserves hastening up trom Dresden 
under llcnnigBen. These were disposed in a wide semicircle, 
300,000 men strong. The history of wars has no second ex- 
ample of such a meeting. On the 1 8th, thcreVos a genera] at- 
tack, and after nine hours of fighting the battle was decided. 
In the night the French retreated to the gates of Leipzic, and 
the Saxon corps passed through. On the 1 9th, Leipzic was 
taken hy assault, the king of Saxony made prisoner,' and the 
emperor fled with his routed army by way of Erfurt and Fulda 
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public to the Rliine, pursued by Bluclier ; he was attacked on the 
Euiop* '" '*'^y ^^ ^^'''"' ^y ^^^ Bavarian-Austrian army under Wrede, 
1B04-I831. Oct. 30. Ou Nov. 2, he brought back to Mayence aoine 
70,000 men to fill the hospitals ! 

L 75. The victory at Leipzic made the German 

1 war in the fullest sense a popular war. The 

I princes, and with them the nations, (according 

I to German usage,) arose and threw off the 

I chains of the Confederation of the Rhine. Even 

I before the victory Bavaria gave the signal; Wir- 

I temberg, Baden, and the rest followed. Eveiy 

P one that could bear arms seized them ; the 
plough and workshops were abandoned ; the 

I lecture-rooms and counting-houses were de- 

I serted ; even young females, dissembling their 

I sex, hastened in arms to the ranks of the com- 

I batants ; while matrons, undismayed at conta- 

I g^on or death, nursed the sick and wounded. 

I Hermann's spirit seemed awakened, and the day 

I of suffering for Germany was the day of its re- 

I nown. Long will their memory live in the his- 

I tory of Germany, as an example to future ge- 

I Derations. 

I Bavaria seceded from the Confederation of the Rliiue, and 

I ugned an alliance with Austria, at Ricd, Oct. 8. It first de- 

I dared war against France, Oct. 14, and united its army to 

I the Austrian under Wrede. The army made a rapid march 

I on the Maine, to meet the fugitive French army ; aod the 

I battle of Hanau was fought, Oct. 30, 31. — Wirtemberg and 

I Hesse Darmstadt Joined tlie great alliance, Nov. 2, and Baden, 

■ Nov. S, The other German princes, in the course of the 

I same month ; parEly on conditions relating to tiie futors n- 
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gulatjona of Gennnny. In the electorate of Hesse, in Hanover, 
Oldenburg, nod Brunswick, the legitimate govemtn 
reinstated after the flight of the king of Westphalia. Bre- 
men was liberated, Oct. 14, and Frankfort, Nov. I. Dresden 
Nov. 11, Stettin Nov. 21. Zamosk Nov. 22. Modiin Nov. 25, 
Dantzic Nov. 30, T.ubeek Dec. 5, Toi^u Dec. 2R, fell in 
the same year, and the half-destroyed Wittenherg, Jan. 23. 
Custrin did not yield till March 7, and Glogall, April 10, 
1814. But Hamburg's heaviest suiFerings now began, Da- 
voust having retreated thither from Lancnburg ; and Mag- 
deburg, with the citadeU of Wurzburg and Eriiirt, was still 




76. The insurrection spread also over IIol- 
laDd. Scarcely did the armies of the allies ap- 
proach, before it broke out in Amsterdam ; and 
the voice of the nation, raindfiil of its an- 
cient glory, recalled also its ancient dynasty of 
princes. Instead of the former defective consti- 
tution, the foundation of a constitutional mon- 
archy was laid. Under the name of a sovereign 
prince of the Netherlands, William of Orange 
was recognised as monarch. — Thus fell one 
part of the edifice of universal monarchy, be- 
cause it was not built on the will of the people. 

The insurrection broke out in Amsterdam, Nov. IS, 1813, 
and aller the flight of the French authorities a board of govern- 
ment was erected, at whose invitation the prince of Orange 
returned from Eugland, Dee. 1. In the mean while a port of 
the northern army advanced under Bulow, in Dec. The fort- 
resses Bredo, Hergozenbusch, etc. were taken. Before the 
end of the year Holland was emancipated, with tlie exception 
of some forts, and the road to Belgium laid open. 

H. BosscitA, Geichiedrnii der Staaten-OmvenUling in Nc- 
tkriandin 1813. Amsterdam, 1814. 

VOL. II. Z 
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Public 77. No less speedily did the fruits of the vic- 

Eu^" tory ripen with respect to Sweden. The de- 
iB04-ie2i. claration of war by Denmark (see p. 323) facili- 
tated the execution of the plan for the conquest 
of Nor^vay, which had been long prepared by 
treaties, (p. .318 seq). It was not effected in 
Norway itself but in Holstein, which the crown 
prince, separating from the other allies, invaded 
with the greater part of the northern army. A 
short campaign was sufficient to procure its ces- 
sion, in consideration of Swedish Poraerania, 
from Denmark, now almost unarmed and deserted 
hy its ally. 

The crown prince, supported by Russians, etc inyaded 
Holstein, while Davoust was bloeked up in Hamburg. After 
the banle nt Sehestedt, against Walmoden, Dec. 10, 1813, 
the Danes retreated to Renaburg. — A truce was agreed upon, 
Dec. 15, and aher some negotiations, peace was concluded at 
Kiel, Jan. 14, 1S14. a. Denmark renounced the possession 
of all Norway to the Russian boundary, b. Sweden assured 
to Norway the possession of all its immunities and righta. 
c. Sweden ceded Co Denmark Pomerania with the island of 
Rugen, and promised its interference for further indemnifica- 
tion. But the renunciation of Denmark did not imply the 
consent of Norway, which needed further exertions, («ee 
below.) — Denmark made peace at the same time with Eng- 
land, n. The return of all conquests with the exception of 
the island of Heligoland, 6. England also promised its in- 
terference.— Peace was concluded with Russia at UauoTer, 
Feb. S, 1814, and with Prussia at Paris, Jnne 2. The old 
relations were restored, and interference promiaed tor the 

78. The coiu-se of things was quite different 



^ 
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in Italy and Illyria. The Illyrian provinces 
were wholly emancipated after the retreat of the 
viceroy prince Eugene, and half of Lombardy, 
and Itahan Tyrol were occupied. But though 
Eugene, as his relations demanded, continued 
faitliiiil to his adopted father, Napoleon's brotlier- 
in-law, on the contrary, Murat of Naples, by 
acceding or attempting to accede to the alhes, 
experienced, that in such revolutions an am- 
biguous conduct most certainly leads to ruin. 

In the Illyrian provinces, tlie conflict was waged between 
prince Eugene and HiUer (in whose place Bellegardc was 
afterwards substituted) with various success, in August and 
September of 1813. But after the secession of Bavaria, the 
first mentioned retreated across the Adige to the Mincio, Nov, 
and Dec. and several Buccessful skirmishes occurred Feb. and 
March, 1H14. Under the most perplexing relations, till the 
conclusion of the armistice vrith Austria, April 16, 1814, and 
his resignation of the command, April 17, prince Eugene suf- 
fered neither in honour nor in military reputation. He 
carried away with him the testimony of the respect of Italy. — 
Mural opened negotiations with Austria, and an alliance was 
signed at Naples, Jan. 1 1, (with England he was only able to 
make a truce, Feb. 3,) after which, without declaring his sen- 
timents, he occupied Rome and Florence. While it was seen, 
that his sole wish was to gain time, he lost t^e confidence of 
bU. 

79. But in the Spanish peninsula also, the 
power of the French, scarcely founded and al- 
ways tottering, was entirely annihilated the same 
year. Every step of the duke of Wellington 
was one of constant victory. While Germany 
was preparing itself during the armistice for the 
z2 
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decisive contest, in Spain, on the other hand, 
the battle of Vittoria decided the whole question 
at once; and before the end of the year, the 
victorious army was standing on the soil of 
France. Napoleon himself, relinquishing all 
hope, concluded a treaty with Ferdinand, by 
which he acknowledged him as king of Spain. 

The war In Spain became more and more a popular war, 
and was carried on not merely with regular troops, but also 
by bands of guerillas, formidable because they were omni- 
present. — The French power was weakened by the recall of 
Soult to Germany, with many troops, Feb. 1813, who was 
followed by Jourdan under king Joseph, while Suchet sti]l 
maintained himself in Valencia.— Wellington left Portugal 
with an army composed of British, Spanish, and Portuguese, 
and marched against Jourdan on the Fbro, In the battle at 
Vittoria, June 21, the French army was totally defeated and 
out off with the loss of all its artillery. — -The army fled to 
Pampeluna, and king Joseph to France. — -Pampeluna was be- 
sieged by the Spanish and surrendered, Oct. 31. Meanwhile 
Soult was sent back with reinforcements, July 23, but was de- 
feated on t!i<: Pyrenees, July 28, 29, while attempting to raise 
the siege of Pampelunu. He retreated lo France behind the 
Sidassoa ; while Saragossa was lost, July 30, and St. Sebastian 
Aug 30. — Sucbet retreated from Valencia to Barcelona in 
July, after the investment and deatmction of Tortona ; Aug. 
19. After the surrender of Pampeluna, Wellington advanced, 
and passed the boundary river Bidassoa, while Soult, van- 
quished again, Nov. 10, retired before Bayonne. In the 
whole peninsula, at the end of 1813, the French were masters 
of Barcelona alone, with the forts of Figueras and Rosas. 
Meanwhile a treaty with Ferdinand was signed at Valencay, 
Dec. 8, and himself and brothers were released from their im- 
prisonment. The Cortes refused to give the required ratifica- 
tion to the treaty, "because Ferdinand had not becu free, a 
no pence could be concluded without England." 
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80. While the universal sovereignty in Europe 
was thus overthrown in tJie east and west, 
France itself alone remained. The victorious 
armies followed as far as the Rhine, attended by 
the monarchs, and spread along the principal 
river of Germany from the boundaries of Switz- 
erland to its outlet. If they needed repose, 
the cabinets also needed dehberation. Rarely 
have such victories been succeeded by such 
moderation. Happily for Europe the lesson 
was lost on Napoleon. The phantom of uni- 
versal sovereignty had been too nearly realised 
for him to acknowledge it to have been a mere 
phantom. 

The allies declared at Frankfort, Dec. 1, 1813. that "They 
contended, not against France, but agunst the preponderance 
which Napoleon exercised without the boundaries of his 
empire. They offered the emperor peace, under the con- 
dition of the intlepcndence of the French empire, as weil as of 
the other states of Europe. They wished to see France great, 
strong, and happy ; because its power was one of the corner- 
stones of the social system. They allowed France a territory, 
greater than she had ever possessed under the kings. But 
they too wished to he happy and quiet. They desired a state 
of peace, which, by a just balance and distribution of power, 
should protect the nations from the misery they had expe- 
rienced for twenty years. They declared that they would not 
l&y aside their arms, till this object was attained. "~Could 
any thing be more noble and liberal ?— The Rhine, the 
Alps, and the Pyrenees were offered for boundaries, as the 
basis of the peace, in tlie negotiations commenced by the 
French plenipotentiary St. Aignan. — His delay fortunately 
showed, that this was not enough for him ; and the negotia- 
tions were broken off. 
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81. It was therefore detenniced by the allies, 
that the issue should be decided in France itsel£. 
- It appeared indeed rashness to penetrate into an 
luiconquered country in the midst of winter, 
with more than thirty hostile fortresses in the 
rear. But the enemy was almost unprepared ; 
the allies were strong enough to blockade all the 
fortresses ; and while the allied armies, crossing 
the Rhine, pressed forward at the same time 
from Switzerland, Germany, and the Nether- 
lands, Wellington stood on the Garonne. But 
in vain was it attempted to move Switzerland to 
share in the struggle for freedom, though by its 
very situation necessarily an ally. When all 
were arming for Uberty, the sons of Tell alone 
resolved on neutrality, and at last only per- 
mitted that which they could not prevent. It 
was not one of the most glorious moments of 
their history. The conduct of the allies, how- 
ever, to them, gave the first proof that freedom 
was returning to the states of Europe. 

The allied armies, amounting to nearly 400,000 strong, 
crossed the Rhine, the grand army under Schwartz enbeig, 
Wrede, etc. across the Upper Rhine, and through Switaetland 
(which withdrew its corps of ohservation) Dec. 21—25 ; the 
Silesian anny under Blucher over the Middle Rhine, Jan. 1, 
1814, and the army of the Netherlands under Bulow. These 
were soon followed by other battalions. — Buonaparte, though 
300,000 men were granted him by the senate, Nov. 15 (the 
legislatiye body, in which (he bold voices of a Laine and 
Rainouard, which well merit to be named by tlie side of the 
generals, were at last heard, was immediately prorogued,) 
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could only oppose to ihem single corps. Tha allied armies Public 
formed a junction in Champagne, Jan. 23. After the victory y 



following the course of the Mame, and the grand army that 
of the Seine, (extending at the same ^me as far as Lyooa, 
where marshal Angereau was endeavouring to collect forces,) 
advanced towards Paris. 

82. But the dangers of battle were not the 
greatest to wliicli the allies were exposed; these 
were the negotiations, when, in doubt whether 
their aim could be attained by arms, the allies 
opened a congress at Chatillon. What a glorious 
peace would it have accomplished had it not 
been frustrated by the pride and duplicity of the 
emperor ! As it was, there proceeded from it, 
instead of peace indeed, a stronger union of the 
allies, confirmed by their close quadruple alliance 
at Cbaumont. The hope, that the royal throne 
would again be established by the nation, was 
revived ; a Bourbon showed himself in the 
allied armies and in that of Wellington ; and 
after the dissolution of the congress, but not till 
then, the conviction became more firmly rooted, 
that only on such an event was the restoration 
of Europe possible. 

A congress was held at ChatiUon, Feb. 3, — March 15, 
1814, without, however, granting a truce. It still remained 
in KHpolcoa'a power to preserve the throne and empire, had 
be been satisfied with ancient France. But he required that 
the Uhinc and Alps with all the points of attack should con- 
stitute the boundaries of France ; that Italy should belong to 
bis step-son, and his brothers be indemnified. How fortunate 
was it that he demanded so much ; and nevertheless, an in- 
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tcrcQpted letter of liia minister Maret, afterwards showed that 
° even this was only a deception. — During the congress a 
1. quadruple alliance for twenty years was signed at Chaumont, 
March 1, 1814, hetween England, Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, a. Every power furnished for continuing the war 
150,000 men. b. England promised five million pounds 
sterhng of suhsidies. c. No separate negotiations were to be 
held,^ — Provision was thus made not for the present only but 
also for the future ! 

The plenipotentiaries at Chatillon were : Caulincourt : on 
the side of the allies lord Cathcart, count RasumoTsky, count 
Stadion, von Humboldt. — At Chaumont : lord Caatlcreagh 
(for the first time, a British secretary of Btate for foreign 
afiaira appeared in person on the continent,) prince Mettemich, 
Ton Hardenbei^, and von Ness el rode. 

83. The war was meanwhile prosecuted in 
France with various success. So far from de- 
creasing, the forces of Napoleon actually in- 
creased ; and it was easy for him to concentrate 
them in single points and to acquire the ad- 
vantage. The retreat of the grand army, was 
already commenced, when Blucher's good sword 
decided at Laon for the better. From this time 
the capital of France was the aim, and Napoleon 
himself, guided by his evil genius, facihtated the 
march. But a battle under its walls was neces- 
sary; and for the first time its inhabitants heard 
the thunder of hostile artillery. It fell, and 
with the victorious armies received into its 
bosom the victorious monarchs, and soon after- 
wards its legitimate king. 

Upon the separation of the two armies after the battle at 
firienne, (p. 343,) several skirmishefi occurred along the,Manic ; 
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and Blucher achieved hia memorable retreat from Besuchamp Public 
and Montmirai!, Feb. 14, 1814, with hia army already sur- ™'*"* "■ 
rounded. The grand army advanced along the Seine to Fan- 1804-1831. 
lainebleau, but upon the crown prince of Wirtemberg being 
overpowered attet a heroic resistance at Montereau, Feb. 18, 
it retreated towards Troyea, aa far as Bar-9ur-Aubc, Feb. 25, 
and even commenced fruitless negotiations for on armistice. 
The fate of Europe was again at stake. Blucher, meanwhile, 
aller his retreat to LaoD, was joined by the corps of the 
northern anny, and fought the glorious battle of Laon, March 
D and ID. Upon tliis, he pressed forward again and joined 
the grand army, March 18. After the battle at Arcis-sur- 
Aube, March 20, Napoleon resolved to manceuvre in their 
rear ; and by doing so left the road open to the capital. After 
the defeat of Marmont and Morder, at ta Fere Champenoise, 
March 25, they proceeded to Paris. A battle was fought be- 
fore Paris ; Montoiartre was stormed, and the city capitu- 
lated, March 30; the allies entered March 31, while the 
shouts of victory resounded throughout Europe. Paris was 
taken one year five months and eleven days after the march 
from Moscow, and seven months and five days after the march 
from Katzbach. — Meanwhile Wellington advanced, equally 
victorious, against Soult, on the Garonne ; Bourdcaus was oc- 
cupied, March 12, where the royal standard was first planted, 
and Toulouse, April 10, after an unfortunate and unneces- 
sary waste of blood (the couriers from Paris having been de- 
tained on their route.) As Lyons hod been previously occu- 
pied by the allies, March 19, the armies were possessed of a 
line of communication from the Moskwa to the Togus. 



84. With the capital France was conquered, 
because in France the capital is every thing; 
the wise moderation of the victors, flattering to 
the feelings and vanity of the nation, accom- 
phshed the rest. The proclamation of the allies, 
" That they would treat no longer with Napoleon 



Umfa. wtt R^eat) «» dcdBvc, aad witkont opniljr 
^^^^^^diajtn^ liffiBiillj domd de ntfian what 
wwtobedooe. TW seaate, so kte Us ofaae- 
^uioiiB riarc, actnaBjr proposed the depootxm of 
BotfDxpnttf zdA appointra a pronsoty gorem- 
■Knt ; the cooncfl of the department demanded 
the restoratiou of the royal throDe in &vour of 
Lams XVIII. 

Alexsader and the aQu* imaed x deckmkm, Mardi 31, 
1014. Napcdcon wai declared depoaed hj tbe senate, AprD 1. 
It waa of great importaace, that this sbould be perfoimed by 
flu astboritiea of the etnpire. A proriaioiiar; goTerrmient of 
five nmnben waa named, at the head of which waa Talley- 

id. — llie council (tit the depanmcnt of the Seine first de- 
manded the mtoration of the Bourbons, April 2. 

86. It was of much consequence to obtain the 
mbdicatioii from the emperor himself. Con- 
vinced of the impossibility of reconquering the 
capital, to the succour of which he had come too 
late, and deserted every day by his army and his 
marshalH, he resolved to do so for himself and 
family, after many useless attempts in favour of 
his Bon. He descended from the falling throne ; 
after u compact with tlie allies, in which niagna- 
niinity, triumphing over policy, prescribed the 
conditions. 

Nnpoletin Tapidty marched bock towards Paris, by way of 
'l>u)ti»i lu fur us Fontaiiiebleau, March 30, 1814. After in- 
funuutiim of his dciKisitiuu was received, Mannonl, with his 
t^ir)iai, tlciH'Ttrd him, Aiiril 3, Negotiations were commenced 
tliMimh Koy iinil Macdonidil. niid nn unronditioaal abdication 
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waB executed on the part of Napoleon and bis heirs, April I. Public 

This was followed by a, treaty with the allies, u, A repe- g"",!^ " 

tition of the renunciation, on the part of himself and heirs 1804-1881. 

for CTer, of all dominion and sovereignty over France, Italy, 

and all other countries, b. He received the island of Elba 

with full sovereignty, and a pension of two milliona and a half 

from tlie revenues of France, c. Ue was allowed to maintain 

a body guard of four hundred tnen. d. His wife obtained, 

with full sovereignty and in perpetuity for her descendants, 

the duchies of Parma, Fiacenzo, and Ouast^la, both retaining 

the imperial title, e. In addition, an income was granted 

to the Buonaparte family, and prince Eugene. — Buonaparte 

was immediately escorted to Elba, and arrived there, May 4. 

86. The throne of the Bourbons was imme- 
diately erected again on the ground thus levelled. 
— It was not the difference of the royal from the 
imperial constitution, but the difference of the 
rulers, who were at its head, their relations, and 
above all, their characters and sentiments, that 
gave Europe a pledge for the future. Even if 
the territory of the kingdom had been equally 
restricted, what would a peace with Napoleon 
have been but a truce, in which the nations 
would never have dared to lay aside their arms ? 

The Comte d'Artois returned, April 12, 1814, and was ap- 
pointed lieutertant du royaume by tlie king ; and a convention 
was immediately made with the allies respecting the cessation 
of hostilities and the evacuation of the fortresses without the 
territory of ancient France (ftdfilled at Maycnce, May 4; 
Wesel, May 8 ; Magdeburg, May 14; Hamburg, May2Jj,etc.; 
all in the same month.)— Louis XVIII. landed at Calais, 
April 23, after an absence of iwcnty-tlirce years from hU king- 
dom, (spent in Italy, Germany, Russia, and latterly in Eng- 
land ;) and made his entronce into Paris, May 4. after rejecting 
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tlie constitation framed by the senate, but with the assurance 

of a free consututioa. 

- 87- To bestow peace on France and Europe was 
the first beneficent occupation of the king, now 
reinstated in his rights. It must have been easy 
to negotiate with a monarch, in whom the other 
monarchs saw an equal ; particularly too as the 

I transactions were hastened by their presence. 
If on the one hand, the phantom of universal 
monarchy was abandoned, on the other, the pro- 
mise was most exactly fulfilled, that France 
should he left still great and powerful. The re- 

I turn of France to its ancient boundaries was the 
basis of the treaty. 

By the first peace of Paris, May 30, 1814 : a. France pre- 
served its integrity according to tie boundaries as they ex- 
isted Jan. 1, 1792, with some additions on the eastern fron- 
tier and in Savoy, aa well as by the confirmed passcasion of 
Avignon, h. France recognised the independence of the state 
of the Netherlands, with its futme aggrandisement of all the 
German states, which were to be united by a federal league 
of Switzerland, and the Italian states, c. France recovered 
its colonies from England, including even Gaudaloupe, to 
which Sweden (p. 326) laid claims, with the exception of To- 
bago, St. Lucia, and the isle of France with its dependencies. 
It engaged not to fortify its places in the East Indies, and to 
keep no troops, but what were necessary for the police, d. 
Malta was retained by England, e. French Guiana was re- 
etored by Portugal, according to an adjustment of boundaries. 
f. In the harbours evacuated by France, the vessels of war 
and naval stores were divided in such a manner that two-thirds 
were assigned to France, g. The allies magnanimously re- 
nounced all the sums, to which their governments might have 
claims from France for contracts, supplies, and loans of money. 
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A. France engaged to pay the similar demande of private Public 
persona, i. And promised England to abolish the slave trade conl«t» in 
within five years. lB{M.ia21, 

Negotiators ; Talleyrand : on the part of the allies ; lord 
Castlereagh, Rasumovsky, Mettemich, and von Hardenberg. 

88. The same month that restored to France 
her king, beheld three other princes, who had 
been driven from their thrones ascend them 
again. — Pius VII. returned to Rome, Ferdinand 
VII. to Madrid, and Victor Emanuel to Turin. 
In vain had Napoleon tried to terrify Pius VII. 
by threats, causing him to be dragged as a pri- 
soner to Fontainebleau ; in vain had he tried to 
deceive the world by a fictitious concordat. The 
return of the pope restored quiet to his state. 
It was otherwise in Spain, where, after the re- 
jection of an almost republican constitution, 
drawn up by the Cortes, an outrageous contest 
of absolute power against freedom commenced, 
the results of which hardly left any hope of a 
favourable issue. 

The imprisoned pope resided at Fontainebl«aii, June 19. 
1812 — Jan. 1813. A concordat, the principal provisions of 
whieh Pius VII. Iiad, only as a. preliminary measure, and con- 
ditionally accepted, naa promulgated as already concluded, 
Jan. 23, 1813, (after Buonaparte's return from Moscow), 
against which Pius immediately protested. He waa carried 
back to Savona, Jan. 24, and afterwards given up to the Aus- 
trians, March 31.— He returned to Rome and made a solemn 
entrance. May 24, 1814.— Ferdinand VII. entered Madrid, 
May 14 ; and Victor Emanuel, Turin, about the same time. 

89. While the foundation of the subverted po- 
litical system of Europe was thus every where 
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laid afresh, it could escape no one how much 
was wanting to complete its entire restoration. 
The monarchs, united in peace as in war, re- 
solved to do this in common at a congress in the 
imperial city of Germany, while they contracted, 
during the preparations, the hands of personal 
amity with the British royal family and the 
prince regent of England. After the storms of 
the times had subsided, policy united itself more 
closely with humanity. 

The emperor Alexander and king Frederic Wtltiam, accom- 
panied by their victorious generals, Blucher, Platofl; etc. 
visited London, June 7 — 22, 1814, and were enthusiastically 
leceived by the nation. 

90. Congress at Vienna. The history of the 
political system of Europe can present no con- 
gress — not excepting even the congress of West- 
phaUa — where so many and so great interests, 
comprehending those of all Europe, were to be 
adjusted ; for, though several times shaken, they 
were never so utterly overthrown as at present. 
What result, or at any rate what continuance of 
the congress could have heen expected ? Hap- 
pily there were two beneficial circumstances. 
First : there already existed a general coinci- 
dence of opinion on most of the principal points. 
No one doubted the necessity of maintaining 
the French monarchy in its existing integrity, 
and of restoring the Austrian and Russian mon- 
archies according to the former statistical rela- 
tions (which were already decided beforehand by 
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means of treaties, see p. 331). The second was puhlic 
the presence, the characters, and the mutual eu.^ '" 
friendship of the monarchs. The former an- 'SM-i aai. 
celerated, the latter facilitated every transaction. 
But nevertheless there could be no want of 
stumbling blocks. The greatest consisted in the 
arrangements respecting Poland and Saxony, 
and also in the political and territorial relations 
of Germany. Not without cause were fears re- 
peatedly entertained that the deliberations would 
be interrupted. But yet they came to their 
regular close. This was furthered by an extra- 
ordinary, and an unexpected occurrence, which 
hushed the voice of individual interest. The 
man of destiny was again to make his appear- 
ance, to confirm that which he wished to de- 
stroy. 

The congress of Vienna was formally opened, Nov. 1, 1814, 
lifter preliminaxy negotiationB, It sat till May 25, 1815, 
(For tlie results see below in tJie last section.) 

There were present in person, tie emperors of Anstrin and 
Russia ; the kings of Prussia, Denmark, Bavaria, and Wir* 
t«mberg ; the elector of Hesse ; the grand duke of Baden ; 
the dukes of Saxe Weimer, of Brunswick, of Nassau, of Ca> 
bourg, and seTeral other princes. — The principal ambassadors 
and ministers were : from the pope, cardinal Oonsalvi ; from 
Austria, prince Mettemich ; from Russia, prince RasumoTsky, 
counts Stakelberg, and Nesselrodc ; from Great Britain, lord 
Castlereagh and the duke of Wellington ; from Prussia, 
prince Hardenbei^ and von Humboldt ; from France, Talley- 
rand and Dalbcrg ; from Spain, ilon Labrador ; from Portu- 
gal, count Palmella and count Lobo da Silveyra ; from the 
Netherlands and Nassau, Spoen and Oagem ; from Denmark, 
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Lfnblic coant Bemstorf; from Sweden, couat Lowenhiebn 

' Sardinia, ihe m&rquis of St. Maisan ; from Bavaria, baron 
, Wrede, count Rechberg; from Wirteinberg, count Winzinge- 
rode ; from Hanover, count Munster, count HarOenberg; from 
Saxony, count Schulenberg, and others. 

91. The return of Napoleon from Elba to 
France was followed by a momentary overthrow 
of the yet unstable royal throne. How could it 
stand firm, when the nation as yet hardly knew 
its king, when the army, newly organised, swore 
fidelity with the mouth and not with the heart ; 
and the eyes of both were still dazzled mth the 
lustre of glory. But it was soon perceived that 
the re-erected imperial throne was no less weak, 
and found its support not in the nation, which 
merely suffered it, but in the army. What a 
prospect, however, if things should come to 
Buch a pass, that a rebelhous anny could pre- 
scribe laws to the empire and to Europe itself! 

Nnpolcon landed at Cannea, March 1, 1815, with about 
one thousand five hundred men, and marched with celerity to 
Paris, without any great achievements, because he met with 
no resistance. The previous conspiracy does not seem to 
have been very extensive, because Napoleon could, sad of 
course did. count on the assistance of the troops and their 
leaders on his appearance. He entered Paris, March 90 ; the 
king having withdrawn to Lille, and afterwards to Ghent. 
But his old power was not revived with his old title ; instead 
of ruling the parties as formerly, he seems to have been swayed 
by them; and the comedy of the Champ de Mai (June 1) 
exhibited only the caricature of Charles the Great. So raudi 
the more energetic were his warlike preparations ; for he n 
well aware that all liis proffers would not give him peace, t 
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92. The news of Napoleon's return fortu- Public 
nately reached the congress while still sitting. e«o^ '" 
This rendered the most speedy and decisive '""''"^V 
measures possible, and they were accordingly 
adopted. By a special act the usurper was de- 
clared the enemy of nations, and to have for- 
feited the protection of the laws ; and all the 
powers, both great and small, immediately en- 
tered into a firm combination against him. The 
fortune of war might waver, but his final over- 
throw seemed inevitable ; for the princes could 
now depend on the hearty concurrence of their 
respective nations. 

A declaration against Napoleon was signeJ, March 13, 
181d, by Austria, Prussia, England, and Ruasia, as nell as 
by France, Spain, Portugal, and Sweden. And soon after, an 
alliance was concluded between tbe four leading powers at 
Vienna, March 25. a. Repetition of the alliance at CiiaumoQt, 
(sec p. 343,) for the raaintenancc of the tranquillity and in- 
dependence of Europe against Napoleon Buonaparte and his 
followers, b. The contingent of each power was fixed at 
180,000 men. c. All the powers of Europe were inrited to 
join the alliance. — All of them with the exception of Sweden, 
(which was still occupied with Norw.iy,) and all the states of 
Germany, including Switzerland, acceded in order ; Spain 
conditionally 1 and a subsidiary treaty was concluded with 
Great Britian. The sum of all the contingents to bo fiimished 
amounted to 1,057,400 men. 

93. Again, therefore, all Europe was plunged 
in commotion by a single man ; for the danger 
was great though it was not deemed such ; and 
it was easy to prophecy that the usurper would 
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'.FnWic not wait for the union of the hostile forces. 
Euro^*'" An anny, composed of British, German, and 
laoj-iaai. Prygsian forces was assembled with the utmost 
speed under Welhngton and Blucher. Napoleon 
also made his preparations with equal activity ; 
but the great day at Waterloo hurled him at 
once to the ground and saved Europe. 

Napoleon pressed forward across the boundaries with 
170,000 men, June 15, 1815. A battle was fought at Ligny 
against Blucher, June !C ; who after a bold resistance (the 
grey hero himself was wounded by the kick of b horse) was 
forced back to Wavre, On the same day Ney risked an action 
■with the duke of Brunswick at Quatre Bras, who ftU the vic- 
tim of his inherited valour. Meanwhile the army of Welling- 
ton, consisting of British, Hanoverians, Dutch, and the soldic-rs 
of Brunswick and Nassau, was drawn up at Waterloo and La 
Belle AlUance. Napoleon commenced (he attack at noon of 
June 18, with a great superiority. Aller a formidable conflict 
the victory fluctuated tilt the evening, when Blucher appeared 
with his auxiliaries at the right crisis. This was decisive. 
The French army was routed, put to flight, pursued by 
Gneiseoau, and totally dispersed. Napoleon, abandoning 
every thing, escaped with difficulty to Paris, to bring the news 
of his own defeat. His star had set for ever ! 

94. The second taking of Paris without 
bloodshed was the consequence of that victoiy, 
but whether it would result in the submission of 
France might seem uncertain. The remains of 
the defeated army retreated, conformably to the 
convention, beyond the Loire ; the commanders 
of most of the fortresses refused obedience ; but 
without a dissolution of the army no security 
was to be expected. The first and most im- 
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portant step was to impel its chief after his return Public 
to the capital to execute a new abdication. In F.urop*. 
order not to be deposed he abdicated at the re- i^2iii 
quest of the chambers convened by him ; and 
the disbanding of the army by its generals was 
happily accomplished. Meanwhile he retreated 
to Rochefort in order to escape to America; 
and finding that impossible, he surrendered to 
the English. 

Napoleon's abdication in favour of bia son, June 22, waa 
accepted by the chambers, so called, on the 23rd. How 
much single advisers, especially a Fouche (the head of tlie 
provisory board of government,) niay have contributed to- 
wards it, (the former minister of police and his former master 
were unquestionalily the best acquainted with each other.) is 
reserved for the iiiture to divulge. He set out for Rochefort 
June 28 ; and after useless attempts to escape, surrendered to 
admiral Hotham, and the British ship of the line Belk-ruphon, 
July 15, in which he was transported to England, and from 
thence being transferred to the Northumberland without land- 
ing, according to the resolution adopted in common by the 
allied powers, July 31, he was conveyed to (be island of St. 
Helena, Aug. 8, where be landed, Oct. 16, and was detained 
as a prisoner of war till his death, every attempt to liberate 
him having been declared a capital crime by parliament, 
April II, 1816, Quem cursum dederat Fortuna peregit ! 

95. The king returned to his capital after an juiys; 
absence of one hundred days. But what ex- '^'*' 
ertions and what experience had not the allies 
raeide in these hundred days ! Should they, at 
their o»ti expense, re-establish the royal throne 
of France, to see it perhaps again overthrown ? 
A remuneration for what had been spent, and 
Aa2 
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security for the future they owed not only to 
themselves but also to their subjects, who bad 
- suffered already for their former magnanimity. 
New negotiations had therefore to be opened 
with the restored regal government ; and it was 
agreed that remuneration should be obtained by 
a sum of money, and security by an adjustment 
of boundaries, with the cession of four fortified 
places, and a temporary occupation of the fron- 
tiers at the cost of France. 

By the second treaty of Paris, concluded aiisT long confer- 
ences, Nov. 20, 1815 : a. An adjustment of the boundaries 
was made with ihe cession of the four fortresses Phtlippville, 
Marienburg, Saarlouis, and Landau, with their environs as far 
as the Lautct; and in Italy, a( the part of Savoy, ihiil had 
remained to France, (see p. 348.) b. The fortress HtiningeD 
^as demolished, c. Tbo northern and eastern frontier af 
France with eighteen fortresses was to be occupied at the cost 
of France, for at least three years, by an anny of the allies of 
150,000 men ; after the expiration of that time, it was to be 
seen whether circumst^inccs would admit of their removal. 
d. As a remuneration, France agreed to pay at fixed times, 
the sum of seven hundred millions of francs, (not inclading 
the claims of private individuals.) Both this and the rest of 
the above conditions wore Bxed by separate conventiooi. — 
The ill-gotten monuments of art with which Paris was em- 
bellished, the sacred property of ilie nations, were with strict 
justice taken back without any particular convention. Not 
without murmurs hod they been permitted to remain at the 
first taking of Paris. 

The plenipotentiaries at this treaty were : from France, 
Richelieu ; from Austria, Mettemich and Wesscubcrg j from 
England, lord Castlereagh and the duke of Wellington ; from 
Russia, prince Rasumovsky and count Capo d' Islria ; Irom 
Prussia, prince Hardenberg and von Humboldt. 
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96. In Napoleon's fall his brother-in-law PuUic 
Murat of Naples, reaping the reward of his am- Itui^. " 
biguity, was involved. At the apparent progress — 1' - ' - 
of Buonaparte, Murat also declared for him ; 
but Austria gave him no time to ftimish assist- 
ance. After a campaign of less than two 
months he lost his kingdom, and wandering 
about like a fugitive, soon after lost his life as a 
criminal. 



Since their restoration the Bourbon courts had declared 
against Murat, Dec. 1814. England also refused all con- 
nection with him, Jan. 25, 181S. He was engaged in making 
preparations before Napoleon's landing, and immediately after 
manifested his warlike intentions by exhorting the nations of 
Italy to vindicate their liberty. Match 30. Austria declared 
war against him, April 10, and signed an alliance with Fer- 
dinand of Sicily, April 29. Actions took place on the Pd 
with Bianchi and Nugent, but Murat was soon forced to »• 
treat. After the battle at Tolentino, May 2, S, and on the 
Garigliano, May 1 6, general Caraacosa capitulated on the 30th. 
Naples was conquered and Ferdinand restored. Murat 
escaped to France by way of Ischia. After Napoleon's defeat 
he fled to Corsica : and having afterwards made a descent 
upon Pizzo in Calabria, he was taken prisoner and shot as a 
rebel, Out. 13. 



97. The fate of the Scandinavian kingdoms 
was already fully developed. Though after the 
peace of Kiel (see p. 338) Norway wotdd not 
acquiesce in the cession made by Denmark to 
Sweden, but on the contrary proclaimed its 
governor king, it required only a short and 
almost bloodless campaign of the prince royal 
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Tnbiic of Sweden to make the peace eSectual. The 
Eur^. '" assurance given to Norway of freedom and po- 
1804-18-ii. jjjjpj^^ independence operated far more than 
arms ; and Sweden and Norway were thus 
united Hke two kingdoms under the sceptre of 
the same monarch. 

After the promulgation of the peace of Kiel, Jan, 1-t ; 
1814, great commotions aroae in Norway. It was prodaimeil 
independent by the governor, prince Christian Frederic of 
Denmark, Feb. 19. A diet (Storthing) was convoked at 
EidBwold, April 10, hy which he was decliired constitutional 
king, May 17- Useless attempta at a compromise were 
made by a commission of the allies (Jidy), who insbted on 
fubmission ; and it was blockaded by British ships. Hos- 
tilities commenced, ' Aug. 4; but after some unimportant 
■kirmishes, and the surrender of the border fortresses, by 
which the road to Christiana was left open, a truce was agreed 
upon at Moss, Aug. 14. Prince Christian Frederic resigned, 
Aug. 16. The Storthing at Christiana declared, on Oct. 20, 
Norway to be united, as an independent kingdom, with the 
crown of Sweden; und Charles XIII. was proclaimed king 
of Norway, Nov. 4, 1814. 

9S. On an island rock, in the midst of the 
ocean, died, abnost unnoticed, the man, whose 
name but a short space before, had filled the 
world. His plans were \vrecked ; and fiom the 
thraldom, which he was preparing for the na- 
tions, there sprang up liberty in more than one 
quarter of the globe. Unknown to himself, he 
was but the instrument of a higher power ; for 
his objects were not its objects. Whatever 
judgment posterity may pass on him, univei 
history can view him only from this point. 
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Napoleon Buonaparte died on the island of St Heleoa, Public 
Mays. 1821. ^'^ 

The works published by the companions of hia exile at St. 1804-ieai. 
Helena, such as : Memorial de SainU lUltne, on journal ou 
te troutc conslgni jour par jour ce que dit et fait NapoUon 
duTtmt dixhuit moil, par le comte de las Casab. a Paris, 
1823, 8 vols. 8vo. And : 

Mimoirct pour ttrvir a Fhisloire dr France sous NapoUon, 
icriU a St. llHene sous sa dietec, par Us gSneraux qui ont 
partagi la captieiti, et publiis sur Us manuscrits enlicrement 
corrigis de la main de NapoUon. Mevioirrs, torn. i. ii. ecrits 
par le general Gouroaud; torn. iii. par le general Mohtholon, 
— contain only so much as Napoleon himself chose to let the 
world know of hia conduct. No one therefore will consider 
them as pure sources of historical informatiou. 

The best and most circumstantial disclosures relative to the 
personal character of this extraordinary man, are furnished to, 
Mimoire* dc Bouriennb. a Paris. 1828, 8 vols. 8vo. The 
author was the friend of Napoleon's youth and his private 
secretory, till he ascended tlie throne. The biographies com- 
piled even by celebrated writers supply us with no additional 
information. 



SECOND SECTION. 

History oj Colonial AffMr$,/rom 1804—1830. 

1. The great convulsions and revolutions in 
Europe during this period must have exercised 
an influence so much the more direct on the 
colonies, as it was less practicable to enforce on 
them the project of an universal monarchy. 
This cotdd lead to nothing else than to their 
independence, as far as it was compatible with 
their nature and the maritime dominion of the 
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Colonial British, A new order of things began in America ; 
). the flames of revolution communicated from the 
" old world to the new, and kindled there a 
conflagi"ation no less violent. From their nature 
and political relations, the East Indies were 
proof against them ; but here too, equally im- 
portant alterations of another kind were pre- 
pared, as well as in Africa. Even the fifth por- 
tion of the world, its continent and its islands, 
received a continually increasing share of Eu- 
ropean civilisation. 

2. The United States of America underwent 
in this period no changes in their constitution- 
But theirt erritory, (by the purchase of Louisiana, 
see p. 205, and the acquisition of Florida,) its 
population and revenues, were doubled ; and 
their boundary, both on the British and the 
Spanish side, was the Pacific. Colonisation in 
the western territory as well as in Louisiana, 
advanced with a rapidity beyond all expectation, 
and increased the number of allied states from 
seventeen to twenty-four, several of the terri- 
tories being admitted into the union. 

The two Floridaa were acquired in consideration of the sur- 
render of pecuniary demands, from Spain, Oct. 24, 1S20, 
ratified by the president, Mnrch 22, 1821, At the aame 
time tbe boundaries on the side of Mexico were determined 
by the rivers Sabine and Arkansas and by the paralJel of 42° 
N. Lat., from the sources of those rivers to the Pacific. 
And with respect to England, conformably to the treaty of 
Ghent (see below,) the boundary tine extended from the Lake 
of the Woods, along the parallel of 49° N. Lat., to the Pacific. 
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BesMes the district of Columbia, tlie territory of the capital CaloniiJ 
Washington, the twenty-four Uoited States at present are 
Pcnnsj'lvania. 2. New York, 3. Maryland. 4. Delaware, 
a, Rhode Island. 6. Connecticut. 7- Mossachuscts, 
New Jersey. 9. Vermont. 10. New Hampshire. 11. Maine, 
12. Virginia. 13. North Carolina. 14. South Caroli 
15, Georgia. IG. Tennessee. 17. Kentucky. 18. Ohio, 
19. Indiana. 20. lltinois. 21. Louisiana. 22. Mississippi 
(to the east of Louisiana). 23. Alabama. 24. Missouri, 
Florida was declared a territory as well as Michigan. West 
Florida from the Mississippi to the river Perdido was previously 
claimed as a part of Louisiiuia, and occupied, Oct. 20, 1810. — 
The population was augmented from six to about ten millions, 
the public revenues from twelve to twenty-four millions of 
dollars, without increase of taxes. 

3. Though the constitution remained unal- 
tered, party spirit was nevertheless excited, and 
there were moments when it threatened to be- 
come dangerous. The parties of the democrats 
and federalists, (the former being strongest in 
the southern and interior states, and originally 
the favourers of the agricultural system, while 
the latter, prevailing in the north, were the advo- 
cates of the commercial system,) found encou- 
ragement and support, in the disputes between 
France and England, and almost became, the 
former a French, the latter an English party. 
But the love of their common country and the 
attack of the British on the capital united both ; 
and after the restoration of peace in Europe, 
these parties became to all appearance mere 
names. 

4. A commercial state like that of America 
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^P Colonki could not possibly avoid being involved in those 
iBCM^ieM.; contentions which made the war between France 
and England a commercial war. The collisions 
were necessarily most violent with the state, 
that had the mastery of the sea, and eventually 
led to a war, as France artfully took advantage 
of them to increase her own influence. 

The pre-existing causes of contention (see p. 204), still 
continued, and were aggravated by the increasing opression 
of navigation and commerce. On that account the Nim Im- 
portation Act was passed, against the impnrtalion of Bridsli 
manufactures. Negotiations continued ; but the differences 
were augmented, partly by single occurrences at sea, but 
principally by the British orders in council and the French 
decrees of 1806 and 1807, (see p. 285.) by which the trade 
of neutrals was in fact annihilated. In consequence, a pro- 
hibition was laid on thtir own navigation by the Embargo 
Act, Dec. 22, 1807, and by the Non Intercourse Act, March 
1, 1809. All trade with England, and with France and its 
colonies, was interdicted, together with thd importation of the 
products of either, till those orders should be revoked. It 
wai repeated with greater restrictions. May 1, 1810, This 
was followed, on the side of Napoleon, by a partial annul- 
ment of his decrees, with respect to America, April 28. 1811. 
From that time America became more friendly to France, and 
more estranged tVom England, till the declaration of war 
against it, June 18, 1812, aflcr a previous general embargo 
on alt the vessels then in the harbours of the United States, 
whether domestic or foreign, April 4. The declaration of 
England, that it would recall its orders in council, June 24, 
came too late. 

5. It could not be a war, like that which was 
raging in Europe. It was carried on with mode- 
rate bodies of soldiers on the boundaries, espe- 
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cially of Canada, and with single ships. Thougli Colonial 
the new American navy gained a glorious dis- 'aw^isso 
tinction in this contest, the army was not so 
fortunate ; the capital itself became the spoil of 
the English, bnt New Orleans was defended 
with courage and success. The negotiations at 
Ghent led, in a happy hour, to the conclusion 
of a peace, wliich again left England free and 
unembarrassed in the war that broke out soon 
after in Europe. 

The petty war on the frontitrs and lakes of Caunda, into 
which tlie na^ves were unfortunately drawn, had an unsuccess- 
liil tertiiinatioD for America on the m^nlimd, but the KngUah 
were, nevertheleas, miable to penetrate far into the interior. 
The city of Washington was attacked and all the public 
buildings reduced to ashes, by general Ross, Aug. 24, 1814, 
a proceeding which was condemned in England itself. But 
a fruitless attack on New Orleans was made by general Pack- 
enliam, who fell in the action ; the city was gallantly de- 
fended by general Jackson, Jan. 8, 1815, the peace of Ghent 
having been signed a short time before, Dec. 24, 1814. 
Conditions : a. A settlement of boundaries on the side of 
Canada to the remote T.ako of the Woods, and of the islands 
in Passamaquoddy bay. to be aflerwarda adjusted by com- 
missioDers. b. Restoration of all conijuests. c. Both par- 
ties bound thcmselres to do tbetr utmost to abolish the slave 
trade. 

The plenipotentiaries at Ghent were: on the part of Eng- 
land, admiral Gambler, etc.; on the port of America, Alb. 
Gallatin, J. Q.. Adams, II. Clay, etc. 

The DipUymacij of the United States, being an account of 
the foreign relations of the country,from the Jirtt treaty with 
France in 1778 to the present limes. 
additions by TtiEODOBB Ltman. 
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tracts entered into with European states during the above 
period, includinfj the original documents. 

6. The greatest immediate advantage which 
America, now become known both in her strength 
and in her weakness, derived, nothwithstanding 
the increase of the public debt, from the war, 
was a greater consohdation of the union, espe- 
cially since the burning of Washington, which 
put an end to all ideas of separating the south- 
ern and northern provinces. The more indirect 
advantages arose from the impulse, given by the 
previous prohibitions to her manufacturing in- 
dustry, and the necessity it caused to be felt 
of a navy, to which the leading energies of 
the nation were afterwards directed, with the 
restriction, however, to what lier actual se- 
curity demanded. England itself had raised 
up a new rival ! But was not such another 
rival almost indispensable for the maintenance 
of its own power ? 

7. With the return of peace the navigation 
and trade of the republic was diffused over every 
sea. Her flags were displayed in the two Indies, 
in China, and in Em-ope ; and in the Mediter- 
ranean the piratical states had to tremble before 
her. Her territory now extends to the mouth 
of the Cohmibia on the Pacific ; the whole im- 
mense regions of the Mississippi, with its tri- 
butary rivers, belong to her ; the purchase of 
Louisiana, where a rich commercial city already 
rises in New Orleans, holds a place among the 
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events in which the world is interested ; and Coioaid 
the possession of the Floridas, which completes 'aoVisao. 
her territory, seems to promise her at some time 
the dominion of the West Indies. Meanwhile 
internal improvement advances with rapid strides. 
Such works as the Erie canal and others now in 
progress, in connection with the inestimably im- 
portant invention of steam carriage, will open a 
line of inland communication, from the sources 
of the Missouri and its tributary rivers, to the 
mouths of the Mississippi, as well as the Hudson, 
where New York already flourishes as the first 
commercial city of the new world; and the 
times are coming when a man may travel with 
the mail from one ocean to the other. 

The practical maritime right of the United States, in tlicir 
treaties of commerce and regulations, ia based on the stricteat 
reciprocity. So in their act of navigation, March 1, 1817. 
the prohibition " of the introduction of goods from a foreign 
harbour, except in ships of the United States, or such as be- 
long to the subjects or citizens of the country, where the ar- 
ticles were produced or manufactured," does not bind the 
vessels of any foreign nation which has not adopted, or will 
not adopt, any similar regulation. There is an especial act of 
the same date, "that all British ships coming from ports 
to which American ships are not admitted, (West Indies,) 
shall not be admitted in an American port." The treaty of 
commerce with England, July 3, 1815, contained the follotiiog 
articles : a. Reciprocity in respect to freedom of trade and 
duties, b. The Americans were to enjoy the privileges of 
free trade in all the British East India porta ; they were not 
to pursue any coasting trade or unload their East India cargoes 
in any other ports tlian those belonging to (he United States. 
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CalonUl The differences relative to the American trade with the British 
IB04-1830 ^cst Indies are not as yet adjusted, and the victory giuned 
hy the mercantile interest over the partisans of free trade, in 
the congress of 1826, in consequence of raising the duties on 
all articles of foreign manufacture, may easily occasioa still 
further disputes. 

A stalislical view of the commerce of the Uniled State* of 
America ; iti connexion with agriculture and manufactures, 
and an account of the public debt, revenues, and expenditUTe$ 
of the United Slalet ; accompanied tviih tablet illustrative <f 
the principles and objects of the irork, by Timothy Pitkin, 
a member of the house of representatives. Hitrtford, I81C, — 
The best and latest statistics of the United States. 

Statistical annals of the Uniled States of America, founded 
on official documents, by Adam Seybert. 1618, 4to. Sta- 
tistical materials for the period extending from 17Sd to 1818, 
but rather a crude performance. 

8. The fidelity of the British colonies of Ca^ 
nada and Nova Scotia was tried in the last war 
with America. Why should those colonies strive 
after independence, whicli are already possessed 
of a free constitution, which suffer no religious 
constraint, pay no taxes, and see their colonisa- 
tion and trade becoming every year more and 
more flourishing ? If their importance was 
doubled in the eyes of England, which in the 
times of embargos drew from them the ne- 
cessary suppUes of timber and corn, etc. for it- 
self and the West Indies, it has i-equited this by 
milder treatment than any other colony can 
boast of. The warnings of history have not 
been given in vain ! And yet the spirit of dis- 
content has already manifested itself in the op- 
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position raised against the liouse of assembly and CoioniU 
the governor, with his dependent counciL wTiaso. 

By the constitutions of Lower and Upper Canada, ns es- 
lahlishcd by the act of purliament, 179li the former has a 
governor-general, the latter a governor, subordinate to the 
governor-general only in military aSairs. At the side of the 
governor is a council, (Upper house,) consisting of fifteen 
members in Lower Canada, and seven membera in Upper 
Canada, appointed by the governor for life, and an assembly 
(Lower house,) consisting of fifteen and sixteen members, 
chosen every four years by the proprietors. The bills that 
have ])a8Eed the council and assembly only require the signa- 
ture of the governor, and become laws, unless the king ex- 
presses bis disapprobation in two years. In 11$$ the par- 
liament resigned the right of taxation, with the exception of 
the power of making commercial regulations ; and the Test 
Act was here superseded by the Quebec Act, 1774, (see p. 
101.) 

Ldters from Canada, nritlen during a reiidence thrre tn 
the years 180(!, 1807. and 1808; thowhg Ihe present ilalt 
of Canada, etc., by Huoii Gbay. London, 1809. Con- 
taining a good deal of valuable information, but not free fiom 
British prejudices. 

/i Topographical Deicription of the Province of Loivtr 
Canada, ntilh Remark* on Vfper Canada, by Joseph Bol- 
CHETTE. London, 1815. The leading work for the modern 
statiBtica of Canada, witli an excellent atlas. 

9. In a different mode from North America, a 
new state arose in the southern continent. The 
empire of Brazil — expressly declared snch by its Dec. lois. 
ruler — about equal in extent to European Russia, 
but far more richly endowed by nature, was a 
consequence of the fate of the mother country, 
(see p. 289). From this time it was impossible ieo7..1 
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again to make it a colony, even when the king 
0. returned to Europe ; the natural result was the 
opening of the ports of Brazil to all neutral and 
friendly states, which soon began to ameliorate 
the social condition. From this time the com- 
plete separation of Brazil from the mother 
country might very reasonably have been ex- 
pected, though it could only take place gradu- 
ally, and indeed was impracticable till the king, 
John VI., returned to Europe ; he, however, left 
behind him his eldest son, Don Pedro, and fa- 
mily, to administer the affairs of the empire in 
quality of regent. 

Marriage of the crowfl prince with an archduchess of 
Austria, Oct. 1817i who brought him a heir to the throne. 
Her death, Dec. 11,1 826. Second marriage, with a Bavarian 
princess, Oct. 17, 1829. 

10. But notwithstanding the elevation of the 
colony into an empire, nothing was said of form- 
ing a constitution, which the circumstances as 
well as the voice of the people seemed so loudly 
to demand. Thus the valuable moment was 
let slip, when it was still possible to give freely, 
instead of being obhged to accept what would 
never have been given. The forced adoption of 
the new Portuguese constitution left the king, 
there, as in the mother country, nothing but the 
shadow of authority ; and the natural conse- 
quence was his return to Europe. 

An iosurrectioa broke out among the soldiery in Para, and 
afterwards in Bahia, Pemamhuco, and Rio Janeiro, Feb, — 
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April, 1821, and the — as ycl imperfect— Portuguese constitu- ColonUl 
tion was adopted ; after which the king, with his court, sailed iB(i"ia3o 
for Portugal, April 26. ' 

11. After this time, and as soon as the Por- 
tuguese mlhtary had been put down by main 
force, there followed a gradual declaration of in- 
dependence on the part of Brazil, and its eleva- 
tion to the rank of an empire, which was even 
recognised by Portugal, shortly before the death 
of the king. 

The prince regent nnnaunced h'm determination to remain 
in Brazil, Jan. 15^1823 ; assumed the title of " perpetual de- 
fender of the kingdom," May 13. Upon the expulsion of the 
Portuguese troops he proclaimed the independence of Braisil, 
Aug. 1 and soon after appointed himself, " constitutional and 
hercililarj' emperor," Oct. 12. The differences arising there- 
from, between tJiis country and Portugal, laited until the 
king, Jnho VI., was induced, by British mediation, to recog- 
nise its independence. May la, 1825 ; this was followed by a 
treaty, concluded Sept. 39, and ratified at Lisbon, Nov. 1.1 ; 
agreeably to which John VI. reserved to himself the imperial 
title only during bis life, (died March 10, 1826); and on the 
other hand the emperor Pedro I. engaged not to unite any 
other Portuguese colony with Brazil. 

12. The declaration of independence rendered 
it necessary to adopt some form of constitution, 
which, in a monarchical state, surrounded as 
it was by pure republics, was a (natter of pecu- 
liar difficulty. The imperial authority, it was 
thought, could never be restrained within too 
strict limits, and the congress summoned to de- 
bate on this question, were willing enough to 

VOL. II. B b 
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fpve, but not to accept, a constitution. And 
,, though, after dissolving the congress, the em- 
~ peror himself did, in point of fact, give the con- 
stitution, yet it was not without a compromise 
of the monarchical principle. 

The first national congress assembled, Aug. 1822, and drew 
up a plan of a constitution, which was rejected by the emperor. 
The congresa forcibly dissolved, because it had declared itself 
permanent, Nov. 12. A second convened in May, 1833, 
which accepted the constitution laid before it by the emperor, 
Dec. 17. According to this, the government was to be mon- 
archical and hereditary ; the general assembly to consist of 
two chambers ; that of the senators, who were to be nominated 
for life hy tho emperor, from a certain list submitted to him, 
and that of the deputies, who were to be elective. The mon- 
archical principle, however, was herein compromised, viz, that a 
legislative measure was to have the force or law, even without 
the imperial sanction, provided the latter had been twice re- 
fused. 

13. The new empire, however, was soon in- 
volved in a war with the neighbouring republic 
of Buenos A}Tes, for the express purpose of 
uniting the Banda Oriental vnth Brazil, after 
taking possession of Monte- Video with Brazilian 
troops. This war, after being carried on with 
various success by sea and land, terminated at 
last to the advantage of neither party, the coun- 
try in question being declared a free state through 
the mediation of the British. 

War declared by Brazil against Buenos Ayres, Dec. 10, 
1825. Independence of the Banda Oriental produmed, Dec, 
11, 1888, under the title of the Ciaplatine Republic. Noti- 
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ficalion of peace at the opening af the chambers in Rio Janeiro, Cotanid''^ 
May 3, 1829. . '^ 

14. Thus has there arisen in South America, 
a mighty empire indeed, in point of extent, and 
containing within itself the germs of further de- 
velopment ; though we must not expect it to 
make such a rapid progress as the free united 
states of North America. This can only pro- 
ceed from the enjoyment of religious and poli- 
tical freedom, both of which are here very much 
restricted, notwithstanding some liberal regula- 
tions. Brazil possesses much more of the cha- 
racter of a plantation, than an agricultural co- 
lony, both as regards its productions and the 
cultivation of the soil, which is performed al- 
most wholly by negro slaves, the trade in whom 
Btill continues without interruption. It is true, 
their number, as compared to that of the free 
inhabitants, is much less here than in the West 
Indies ; they are all christians, are pretty well 
treated, enjoy the numerous festivals of the 
Romish church to themselves, and besides have 
the privilege of purchasing their own freedom ; 
but still they are slaves, and contribute to sup- 
port the indolence of their masters. The aboli- 
tion of the slave trade, and the gradual augmen- 
tation of free labourers must alone constitute 
the foundation of the prosperity of this state. 
Experience will show whether the promised dis- 
continuance of importing slaves, to have taken 
place in 1830, is fiUfilled or not. 

B b2 
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For want of Portuguese Rources of iiifomiBtion we can only 
, refer to tbe irorks of recent traveUers, SQch as that of Costbk, 
- for the northern, and (hatofMAWE, for the southern proi-inces, 
leather with the trarels of prince Maximilian vos Neuwied. 
Respecting the interior of the country, which is still in great 
measure unexplored, additional information may be obtained 
irom the travels of the Bavarian naturalists Spec and Maktius, 
besides what is promised in the furthcoming works of the 
Austrian and Russian tiavelters in Brazil. 

15. For Spanish America, also, the political 
convulsions of the mother country introduced 
a new period, the period of the struggle for 
liberty and independence. It did not, however, 
by any means originate in the intention of an 
entire separation from the Spanish throne, but 
only from resistance to the usurpation of Napo- 
leon and his brother Joseph. The American 
insurgents were therefore no more rebels than 
the Spaniards themsehes. But they were as 
unwilhng to be ruled by Spanish Juntas, as by 
their viceroys and captains-general, in whom 
they did not, and, for the most part, could not 
confide. Like the Spanish they established 
Juntas (governments) of their own, during the 
imprisonment of their legitimate king. Mean- 
while after the erection of the regency in the 
mother country, and its refusal to comply with 
their just demands, they in turn refused to re- 
cognise its authority, or the authority of the 
Cortes assembled by it ; upon tliis they were 
declared rebels. They were thus forced upon a 
line of conduct which they had not previously 
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determined to adopt ; and after the accession of CoiooiU 
Ferdinand VII. they had gone too far to retreat, 1804*^630, 

even had more moderation and sincerity been ' 
evinced on the part of the throne and its officers 
than was done. But they were immediately or- Aug. 4, ■ 
dered to lay aside their arms, and a hostile '^'** fl 

treatment was exercised towards them by send- H 

ing out Morillo. The contest continued with H 

varying success in Caraccas, New Granada, H 

Mexico, La Plata, Chih, and Peru. But the I 

year 1821, after the loss of Mexico and Lima, fl 

and the victory of the insurgents in Venezuela, H 

if it did not put a complete end to it, seems, ne- H 

vertheless, to have brought it near a termina- ■ 

tion ; since hardly two or three small corps of H 

Spanish troops were able to maintain themselves H 

in single places. H 

Pruvious to the dethronement of the royal femily, no truces H 

of insurrection hnil appeared in the Spanish colonies (the nt- H 

tempta of Mininda in Caraccas, 1806, who was able to collect H 

but a small number of followers, having been immerliately H 

suppressed;) the account of this transaction, in Jtily, 1808, ^M 

gave the first impulse to ulterior proceedings. The demands ^M 

anbmitted to the regency, Dec. 31, 1810, were : a. Equality ^M 

of rights with the inhabitants of the mother country, h. Free- ^H 

dom of cultivating all productions anil mnnufactuTes. c. Free- ^M 

rtom of importation and exportation from and to all Spanish and ^U 

ftiendly harbours, d. Free trade between Spanish America ^H 

and the possessions in America, e. Likewise from the Phi- ^H 

lippines to the Spanish colonies. /. The abolition of all com- ^H 

mcrciol monopolies, in consider.ition of an indemnification by ^H 

duties, g. Freedom of working the quicksilver mines, h. The ^M 

eligibility of all Spanish Americans to all offices and dignities. ^H 
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Colonial i. That half the offices should be filled by them. j. That a 
18o'^830. •'"°'* should watch over the obaervalion of these points in 
' each capital, k. The restoration of the Jesuits for the in- 
struction und coDvcrsioD of the Indiana. 

] . Caraccas or Vekezcela, six provinces. The inhabitaats 

petitioned for the establishment of a Jitnta ; but the governor 

Las Casas caused the petitioners to he arrested. A supreme 

I Junta vi-as erected for tnaintaining the rights of Ferdinand 

I VII. and [he Spanish magistrates were imprisoned, April 19, 

I 1810. But after the declaration of rebellion by the regency, 

I the congress of the United States of Venezuela was convened, 

and the republic proclaimed independent, July 5, 1611; 

comprising the provinces Caraccas, Cumana, Maracaibo, 

I Guaiana, Barinos, and the island Mai^rita. Affairs seemed 

I in a prosperous state, when every thing was destroyed by the 

, terrible earthquake of March 2G, 1812. The contest, however, 

' was continued, at first under Miranda, and, after 1813, under 

Simon Bolivar. Upon the arrival of Morillo, June 1815, and 

the conquest of Cartagena, Dec. 5, the insurgents seemed to 

lose ground. They moiutaiued themselves, however, in the 

I interior, especially in Guiana, whither the congress transferred 

its sessions, to Angostura, while the Spanish made ibemselves 

I masters of the maritime cities. Never before was war waged 

I with such atrocities, till it was apparently terminated by the 

I truce between Bolivar and Morillo, Nov. 25, 1820. Bui 

f atler the resignation of Morillo, hostilities commenced a&eah. 

Bolivar gained a decisive victory at Carabobo in the neigb- 

bonrhood of Valencia, June 24, 1821, in consequence of which 

the Spaniards retained nothing but Porto Cabelto ; and upon 

the evacuation of this latter place, Nov. 10, 1823, there were 

L no more Spaniards here to overcome. 

t 8. New Granada, with twenty-two provinces, among which 

I were Cartagena and Quito. A Junta was established in 

the capital, Santa Fe di Bogota, July 20, 1810, which caused 
► the viceroy to be arreStcd. But a part only of [he provinces 

r joined. The scenes of barbarity perpetrated in Qiiito, Aug. 

I 2, 1810, excited the greatest indignation, where the leaders 
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of the pntriots, having been arrested by the troopa of the Catanial 
viceroy of Peru, were murdered in prison and the city sacked. igolTioai) 

The provinces of Nueva Granada could never attain mutual 

harmony ; even a civil war broke out, and the fall of Cartha- 
gcna opened to Moritlo an avenue to the capital, June, 1816. 
. Itut the Spanish were unable to maintain tbemaelvei there ; 
the victorious campaign of the insurgents in 1819, deprived 
them again of the capital, which was entered by Bolivar on 
the lotli of Angust. Af^r that time, preparations were made 
fu unite with Venezuela and form a common republic, under 
the name of Columbia. See below. 

3. Mexico, or New Spain, the principal country. A 
stronger military force, &nd the firmness of the viceroy Ve- 
nega, delayed the rupture for a long time. The rebellion 
was begun by an ecclesiastic, Hidalgo, in Guanaxuata, Sept. 
1810. He was soon at the head of a numerous army, but he 
was excommunicated, defeated, taken prisoner, and executed, 
March 21, 1811. After him Morelos became the principal 
leader; the insurrection spread to New Mexico and Acapulco, 
promoted by the cruelty of the new viceroy Apodaca, till 
Oct. 1815, when the same fate befel Morelos, and soon after- 
wards his successor Mina, Dec. 11, 1815. The insurgenta 
were unable lo gain possession of the capital, on which every 
thing depended; the Junta, that was formed, had no fixed 
■eat, and the character of the coasts rendered foreign aid and 
importation of arms almost impossible. The royal power 
appeared here to have the preponderance ; without however, 
the insurrection being entirely quelled. There was only need 
of a common leader, lo unite the dispersed forces. Such a 
one the insurgents acquired in Don Iturbide, 1820. The in- 
surrection now became more general than ever; even the 
newly-arrived viceroy, O'Donojou, was foreed to make a 
treaty, Aug. 24, 1821, in which he acknowledged the inde- 
pendence of the empire of Mexico; and Iturbide mode hia 
entrance into the capital, Sept. 27, without bloodshed. In 
the disputes, however, which soon followed, with the as- 
sembled Cortes, Iturbide was unable to maintain himself 
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I Coloiual against the republican party ; be therefore resigned, Mazch 
I ifi 1 afl-j o«^ yfag obliged to leave America; and upon hia 

return thitber from Europe, was apprehended 
and shot, July 19, 1824. After the surrt^nder of Vera Cruz, 
Oct. 2G, 1821, the fort of San Juan DUlloa was the sole re- 
;ssion in the bands of the Spaniards, and this 
too was given up after a tedious blockade, Dec. 18, 1825. 
In the mean time, a sovereign congress was assenibled, which 
proclaimed the federative republic of Mexico, Dec. 16, 1823, 
and published a formal attestation of the constitutional govern- 
ment, Jan. 31, 1824 (see below). From this time a period 
of iutemal tranquillity succeeded, until the ecclesiastical re- 
lations of the country, and the intermeddling of the pope, gave 
rise to a series of quarrels with the clergy, which were soon 
aflerwards followed by similar disputes between the Creoles 
and the Spanish inhabitants. Thus were fonned the two 
parlies of the EscoBsesos (Scots) and Jorkinos, (Yorkites) so 
called after their respective Masonic lodges, the former com- 
prehending the aristocrats, that is the clergy and Spaniards, 
the latter the popular faction, or Creoles, 1827. The congress 
passed a decree for suspending the Spaniards irom office, May 
14, and espelliug the clergy and unmarried Spaniards from 
the country, Oct. 16. These disputes had a rcfles influence 
on the election of the president. The vice-president Bravo, 
raised himself in opposition to the president Guadelupc Vit- 
toria ; but was soon overcome by general Guerrero, Jan. 
1828, and the latter, through the influence of the Jorkinos 
under general Santa Anna, was elevated to the presidency, 
Jan. I, 1829, upon this immediately followed the cttict for 
the total expidsion of the Spaniards, who hail concerted a 
plan for making a descent from the Havanna, and had 
actually commenced putting it into execution under general 
Barradas ; the attempt, however, was foiled by Santa Anna, 
who forced the Spaniards, upon Iheii landing, to capitulate 
near Tampico, Sep. 11, 1829, and in this manner esUblished 
the independence of Mexico. 

Mrmoiri of the Mexican revolution; including n narrative 
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of the exiKdition of general Minas. Philadelphia, 1820. Coloniri 
By an American who yiaa present. Hitherto the most cred- iBoi^iBaQ 
ible narrative, but it goes no further than 1819. 

Further information rcapecting Mexico as well Oi the Other 
new states will be found in : 

V Art de verifier Ics datet dipuii lannee mo, juiqu' A 
1826, vols. ix. X. ; a work wliich supplies the most correct 
chronological datii on this subject. — Consult also : 

Jakrhiicher der Geschickte con America, 1492 — 1823, von 
G. W. HiJoo. 

4. Rid de ia Plata or Buenos Avkes, in fourteen pro- 
vinces. The strength of the capital had been tried in the re- 
peated attacks of the Britiiih, 180G and 1807 (see p. 269.) A 
Junta was first established, after the execution of Uie ex- viceroy 
Liniers, May 21, 1810 ; but its authority was not recognised 
by all the provinces. A constituent assembly was finally es- 
tablished, consisting of deputies from the towns of all the pro- 
vinces of the viccroyalty, Jan. 31, 1813. A government was 
organised consisting at first of three members ; but soon after- 
wards of one director and a council of seven members, Dec. 
31. Its entire independence was proclaimed, July S>, 1810. 
The new republic had to contend with the Spanish troops 
from Peru in the upper provinces, with the partizans of 
Artigas, who appeared as an independent chief in Paraguay, 
and with the Portuguese, mho occupied Monte-Video; it 
sustained the conflict with varied success. The republic, 
however, has been sorely curtailed in its extent, owing to the 
separation of Upper Peru, (Bolivia,) as well as the Bonda 
oriental. Moreover between the principal province of Buenos 
Ayrea, and those of the interior, jealousies and disputes arose 
which led (o a separation, as the interior provinces did not 
choose to recognise the authority of Buenos Ayres. To this 
may be referred the war with Brazil for the possession of 
Monte-Video already noticed, (see p. 370)- In fine, Sep. SI, 
1827, an agreement, to which the other provinces acceded, 
was entered into between Buenos Ayres and Cordova, (as the 
most imporlont province,) for adopting a federative govern- 
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I -^. " ment, tbougti at the same time a prepon derating intlnence 

1804-IEt30. ws given to Buenos Ajres, by the nomination of Dorrego ss 

president, after the departure of Rivadayia. This however did 

not put an end to the disputes of the interior, where the (Jiie& 

were always making war upon one anotlier. 

5. Bolivia. This republic was founded after the victory at 
Ayacucho by Bolivar, out of Upper Pern, April 11, 1S25 ; 
and assumed of its own accord the name of Bolivia, Aug. 12, 
the same year. 

0, Chii,!. The insurrection began as early as 1810. A 
congress assembled at Santiago, and the captain-general was 
obliged to resign his ofBce. But internal discord prevailed. 
An opposition to the congress was formed by the brothers 
Carrera, and a Junta erected, which dissolved the congress, 
Dec. 1811. The despotism of the Carreras occasioned serious 
disturbances and even a civil war, which facilitated tbe attempts 
of the Spanish to subjugate the country, Oct. 1814. But in 
Jan. 1817, Gen. San Martin advanced from La Plata across the 
Andes with a body of troops ; be gained a victory at Cba- 
cabuco, Feb. 12, and convened a congress. The Spanish, 
pressing forward again under Osorio, were routed at ^laipo, 
April 5, 1818, and the Spanisb dominion was at an end. On 
Jan. 1, I8I8, Chih was proclaimed independent. The es- 
tablishment of 3 navy, under the British admiral Cochrane, 
who had entered its service, gave tliis state a peculiar degree 
of importance. From tliis time there was no further oppo- 
sition to overcome, and internal tranquillity prevailed here 
under the director O'Hi^ns, until May 9, 1823, when he 
was dispossessed by general Friere, who himself gave way to 
Don Pinto, May 29, 182fi, who was re-elected in 1828. 

Maria Graham, Journal of a residence in Chili during 
the year 1822, London, 1824, 8vo. Contains the best ac- 
count of the occurrences which had taken place in that country 
up to the year 1822. 

7< Pehv. The Spanish dominion was maintained the 
longest in the capital Lima, and the greater part of Peru 
(with the exception perhaps of the southern provinces) 
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though a powerful opposition whs organised against it. But Colonial 
the attack on Limn by San Martin, from the land, "liil^ 'ao'^igsQ 

Cochrane blockaded the harbour of Callao, forced the Spanish 

to leave Lima, which was entered by San Martin, July 16, 
1821. Callao capitulated, Sept. 19. In the southern pro- 
vinces, however, a Spanish corps still maintained itself, which 
being reinforced by general Canterae, succeeded in recapturing 
Lima, June 18, 1823. At this juncture Bolivar, tlie liberator 
of Columbia, undertook the liberation of Peru ; and as early 
as Sept, 1, of the same year, made his entry into Lima, waa 
placed at the head of the republic, and, Feb. 10, 1824, nomi- 
nated dictator of Peru. Victory over general Canterae, near 
Junin on the Lake of TilHcoca, Aug. 4, 1824, and a decisive 
one gained by gen. Sucre at Ayacucho, Dec. 9; after which 
the Spanish anny was obliged to capitulate. In consequence 
of this victory, which was followed by the surrender of Callao 
under gen. Rodil, though not indeed till Jan. 19, 1826, Peru 
wa* completely freed from Spanish dominion, 

Outline of the Revolution in SpanUh America, or an ac- 
eimnl of the origin, progreii, and actual itaCe of ike mar 
carried on beln-een Spain and Spaniih America, by a 
South American. London, 1817. Hitherto the most credible 
narrative of the events, so disguised as they are by the spirit 
of party. 

Memoirs of General MitUr, in the service of the Republic 
of Peru, by Joan Milleb, London, 1828, 8vo, The leading 
work for the history of the war. The author himself alio 
served under Bolivar and Sucre. 

8. The Capitakia of GuATiuALAhkevriseproclaimeditaelf 
independent, Sept. 24, 1821, (without however having any 
Spanish troops to contend against,) and assumed the title of 
Central America. Its tranquillity was afterwards disturbed by 
intestine party broils, which, in 1827, led to a civil war, with- 
out producing any decisive consequences. 

16. Thus the power of Spain on tlie con- 
tinent of America is in reality annihilated. The 
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Qbnni deep decay of the Spanish finances and navy ; 

10^1830. and the total paralysing of its commerce by the 
audacious privateering of the insurgents, must 
have aggravated to an extreme degree the diiB- 
culty of every undertaking. That the ancient 
relations, on which it formerly insisted, especially 
the commercial constraints, could no longer be 
enforced, Spain itself confessed in its negotia- 
tions with the allied powers ; and the idea of a 
simple confederation, has been already, if not 
adopted, yet at least publicly agitated even in the 
mother country. Whatever forms its political re- 
lations may assume, we may consider the free- 
dom of America as actually established, though 
not yet formally acknowledged by the parent 
state, unless this is sufficiently done by tlie 
existence of two powerful leading states in the 
north and south of this quarter of the globe. 
But notwithstanding the adoption of the political 
forms of North America, we must not look for 
that rapid progress of colonisation and popu- 
lation here, where the same obstacles are pre- 
sented by reUgion, modes of life, and climate, as 
in Brazil. The Spanish American insurgents 
have their most dangerous enemy in themselves. 
Who will ensure solidity and permanence to 
these newly-arisen or newly-arising states ? And 
though we see republican constitutions springing 
up almost every where in this continent, can 
republican constitutions subsist, even in the 
most favourable event, among nations, where 
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colour determines the caste (see vol. i. p. 87), CoIodW 
and military commanders prescribe laws? And iB04-i83o, 
how can the universally proclaimed freedom of 
the press, be compatible with the hierarchy 1 
An independence under monarchical forms of 
government, were perhaps equally desirable for 
America as it is for Europe. 



Towards the end of the year 1829, the following states nf 
Spanish America, had either already adopted republican con- 
stitutions, or were on ihc point of doing so : 

1. Mexico. This republic, agreeably to its constitution, 
comprehends the following states. 1. Mexico. 2. Chiapa, 
3. Texas. 4. Durango. 5, Guanaxuata. 6. Michoacan. 
7. New Leon. 8. Oaxoea. 9. Pueblos de los Angelos. 
10. Quevetaro. U. San Luis dc Potosi. 12. Sonora and 
Ciraiiloa. 13. Tabasco. 14. Tnmaulipcs. 15. Vera Cruz. 
16. Chalisco. 17. Yucatan. 18. Zacotecas. 19. Tlascala. 
California and Santa F^ are territories belonging to New 
Mexico. The government, for the most part modelled after 
that of the United Stnlcs, is federative, and administered by a 
congress of two chambers, viz. that of the senate, half of 
which is elected every two years, each state sending two 
members, and that of the deputies, who are elected once in 
two years, according to the rate of population, that is, one 
deputy for every forty thousand souls. The president and 
vice-president, are chosen once in four years, by the legislature 
of each state. The former can only be re-elected after an in- 
terval of four years. — Slavery was abolished by a decree of 
the republic, Sept. IS, 1829. 

2. GtiATiMALA or Ckntral Auesica. This republic com- 
prises the states of. 1. Guatimala. 2. Ssn Salvador. 3. Ni- 
caragua. 4. Costarica. 5. Honduras. The form of govern- 
ment is similar to that of Mexico ; but the prevalence of in- 
testine troubles make it extremely uncertain whether it will 
lost. 
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3. CoLCKiiiA. Upon the union of New Granada with Ve- 
nezuela or Caraccas, which was effected after great exertions 
by Bolivar, Dec. 17, 1819, and the seat of congress removed 
to Santa Fe de Bogota ; both countries, togelher with Quito, 
were comprised under the republic of Columbia, in eighteen 
provinces, seven of which belong to Venezuela, via. I. 
Cumana. 2. New Barcelona. 3. Varinas. 4. Caraccaa. 
5. Merida. 6. Truxillo. 7. The islaud of Margarita ; 
eight to New Granada, viz. 6. Cundinamarca (Santa Fe de 
Bogota). 9. Neyva. 10. Pamplona. 11. Tunja. 12. Car- 
tagena. 13. Antioquia. 14. Santa Martha. 13. Popajan; 
and three to Quito, viz. 16. Guayaquil. 17. Quito, and, 
18. Pasto. The government is under a president, invested, 
at least at present, with dictatorial power, and a congress 
consisting of two chambers, the particular organisation of 
which is not yet detennined. The provinces are departments, 
and not states, with a centra! government. 

4. Peru. This republic contains seven provinces, 1. Lima. 
2. Truxillo. 3. Tarma. 4. Arcquipa. 5. Ayacucho. 6. 
Janja, and, 7. Cuzco. Tn addition to these its territory in- 
cludes also the Pampas Del Sagramento and Montana Real, 
on the eastern side of the Andes, where there are only mis- 
sions. The form of government, which is under a president 
and congress, is similar to that of Columbia. 

5. Ckili. Contains the provinces of. 1. Santiago. 2. 
Coquimbo. 3. Acoacagua. 4. Maule. 5. Coneepcton. 6, 
Valdivia. 7. Colchagua, and, 8. The island of Chiloe, The 
mode of government, under a director and congress, fras es- 
tablished by the constitution, Aug. 6, 1828. 

6. Bolivia, Founded by Bolivar, under general Sucre, 
comprises the provinces formerly belonging to Upper Peru, 
1. Potosi. 2. Chaicas. 3. La Paz. 4. Cochabamba. 5. 
Santa Cruz de la Sierra. 6. Oruro. Los Moxos contains 
on!y missions. The republic is at present under the orders 
of the grand m.irshal Sucre, and after him is to have a repre- 
sentative constitution. 

7. pARAGVAr. This state is under the dominion of a single 
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person, the lawyer Dr. Francia, without any title, though in- Co! 
vested with dictatorial power, the government having been con- jg^ 
ferred upon him by the people, — 

EsMai hialorique de Paraguay et le gourernement dictatorial 
da docteur Francia, pai MM. Rei.'ooer et LoNCCiiAHr. a 
Paris, 1829. 8vo. Both these gentlemen have visited the 
country. 

8. Rio DE LA Plata, or Buenos Ayres. Notwithstanding 
the separation of Upper Peru, and the Banda Oriental, this 
Tree state is still said to contain thirteen provinces, viz. 1. 
Buenos Ayrea. 2. Santa Fe. 3. Entre Rios. 4. Corri- 
entes. 5. Tucunian. 6. Cordova. 7- Santiago del Estero. 
8. Salta. 9. Mendoza. 10. San Juan de la Frontera. 11. 
Rioja. 12. Catamarca, and, 13. San Luis. These are re- 
ported to form a federal state under a director and a congress; 
it is however uncertain whether the constitution is perma- 
nently fixed. 

9i Cis-platina; comprising the Banda Oriental and Monte- 
Video. The constitution is not yet definitively settled. 

17. In the mean time, nevertheless, the more 
permanent consoHdation of the American re- 
pubHcs, depended in a high degree on their 
being recognised by the European powers. Of 
the mother states, France and Portugal are the 
only ones who have hitherto recognised the in- 
dependence of their old colonies, the former 
that of Domingo, the latter that of Brazil. On 
the other hand, Spain obstinately refuses any 
sort of compromise, and is actually making pre- 
parations in the Havanna for the purpose of 
recovering Mexico, the first opportunity that 
offers. The first and most important step how- 
ever was taken by England, towards gradually 
recognising the independence of the Spanish 
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CoianUi colonies, by treating them as separate and self- 
1004-1830. existing states, an example winch was soon 
afterwards followed by most of the other Eu- 
ropean powers. 

Note of the English ministry at the suggestion of Mr- 
Canning, in which the approathing conclusion of commerciaJ 
treaties with Mexico, Columbia, and Buenos Ayres, prepara- 
tory to recognising their independence, was signified to the 
diplomatic corps, Jan. 1, 1B25. The recognition itself took 
place, with a reservation of neutrality towards Spain, prorided 
the other European powers remained equally neutral, — A 
commercial treaty was concluded with Buenos Ayres, Feb. 2, 
with Mexico, April 6, and with Columbia, April 18, 1825. 

18. The colonies of the Eiiropeans in the 
West Indies underwent no other great changes, 
than that, having been most of them conquered 
by the British, they were restored at the peace 
with the exceptions mentioned page 348. The 
insurrection of Spanish America did not reach 
Cuba and Porto Rico ; the important possession 
of the Havannas remained uninterruptedly in the 
hands of tlie Spanish, and tlie British were 
powerful enough to preserve tranquillity on their 
own and the conquered islands, towards which 
much was certainly contributed by the milder 
treatment of the slaves, after the prohibili| 
of the slave trade. 



By the compact with the Netherlands, Aug. 13, 1814, 
England remained in possession of the colonies of Berbice, 
Essequeho, and Demerara, which were in a very prosperouj 
condition. By this arrangement, therefore, England acquired 
possenions on the continent of South America. French 
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Guiana, oceupiod by the Portuguese, (see p. 348,) was by the Coloni»l 
ads of the congress of Vienna, Art. 107, restored to France, i^'i^igao 

acrording to its ancient boundaries, the river Oyapoc instead 

of the Arvari, to wtiicli Napioleon had extended it in the peace 
of 1601. 

19. A much more remarkable spectacle is ex- 
hibited to us in St. Domingo, or Hayti. After 
the utterly unsuccessful attempts of the French 
to reconquer the island, its independence was 
decided ; and no fresh attempts will ever be un- 
dertaken. The new empire was soon divided 
into two states ; the smaller of which, with the 
capital of Port au Prince, had a republican con- 
stitution under a president : tlie larger, with the 
capital Henri (Cape Francois) had a monarchical 
constitution under a king, till the overthrow of 
the royal throne, followed by the subjection of 
the Spanish part of the island, united both states 
into one republic, that of Hayti, The adoption 
of European culture and regulations, in the civil 
and military departments of this state of blacks, 
is a most striking phenomenon. It was natural 
that almost every thing should be shaped after 
French models, notwithstanding the hatred to- 
wards France ; and colonisation, and with it fo- 
reign trade, seemed to make important advances 
by means of free labourers, who remained, how- 
ever, attached to their plantations in considerap 
tion of one-fourth of the raw produce. Nothing 
has been heard of the piracy, which was so much 
dreaded. 

After the retreat and capitulation of the French under tb« 
VOL. 11. C C 
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sav^e Rochamlieau, who succeeded Locraix, (see p. 208) 
Bee. 1803, and the dcckratiun of independence, Jan. 1, 1S04. 
the negro general John James Dessalinea was appointed go- 
Ternor, Way 1804 ; and soon after declared himself emperor 
of Hayti, Oct. S. (James I.) The constitution was purely 
military, under a blood-thirsty tyrant, who was overthrown 
and murdered, Oct. 17, 1806. The general Henri Chriatophe 
was appointed by the army provisory chief of the government 
of Hayti. But a quarrel and war soon arose between the 
mulatto general Pelion and the negro chief Christophe. The 
latter was raised to the dignity of king of Hayti, and the con- 
Btitulion promulgated by the council of state, April 4, 1811. 
a. The president was declared hereditary king of Hayti. 
6, Regulations respecting the grand Conseil, Conseil prhi, 
thehigherofficer of state and the fonrministera, c. Respecting 
the oaths, and promulgation of the laws, etc. Nothing wiia 
said of popular representation or of different chambers. — The 
president Petion maintained himself in his part of tlie island, 
and appointed a senate and chamber of representatives, mo- 
delled after the forms of ilie United States. Petiou was suc- 
ceeded, after his deatli, March 17, 1818, by Boyer. Chris- 
tophe proffered an union in vain ; peace however continued 
to exist. The territory of Chriatophe consisted of the north- 
em part of the island ; the territory of Petion of the soutJi- 
westem part. But Christophe's cruelty armed his own sol- 
diers against him ; upon which he shot himself in despair, 
Oct. 8, 1820. The president Boyer afterwards succeeded in 
effecting an union, since which all the former French part of 
the island has constituted a republic under the name of Hayti. 
—The Spanish part also of St. Domingo declared itself inde- 
pendent, Nov. 30, 1821, and seemed at first desirous of 
uniting with Columbia ; the president Boyer however came 
against it with a body of troops, took possession of the capital, 
St. Domingo, and thus succeeded in incorporating it with Havti, 
Feb. 1 822, since which time the whole island has been formed 
into one free state under the same title.- — ^The proposals of 
Jjouis XVIII, for an union with France were useless ; and 
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tlierefore, at length, under his successor, tlie independence of Ci 
Ilayti was fonnitlly recognised in the act of April 1", 1825, "^ 
upon condition of a reimbursement of one hundred and fifty 
millions of francs to the former planters, and the award of 
commercial privileges to France, By the constitution of 
Ilayti the president is invested witli the executive power 
during his lifetime, and proposes hii succeasor to the aenate, 
in a sealed note to be opened after his death, when they 
either confirm the nomination, or appoint another, within 
twenty-fout hours. He proposes all laws to the chambers, 
except those which relate to the taxes. The raeroltera of the 
senate are elected by the chamber of representatives, and 
from a threefold list submitted to them by the president ; their 
term of office is nine years. Proposals of law are first de- 
bated in the chamber of representatives, from whence they 
pass to the senate, which confirms them. 

The Almanack Royal ^Hatjti, on the plan of the Almanack 
Imperial, gives the clearest insight into the organisation of 
the former kingdom of Hayti. 

Haijlian Paperi ; a collection of the very interesting pro- 
clamations and other ofheial documents of the kingdom of 
Hayli, with a preface by Prince Saiinders, esq,, agent for 
the Maylian government, London, 1816. Besides several 
proclamations, and the constitution in thirty-five articles, we 
find in this collection, ihe Law respecting the Culture. Irom 
the Code Henri, fixing the legal relations between the pro- 
prietors and farmers of the plantations, and the labourers j 
these relations cannot have been much altered by the union 
with tlie republic. These arc very much to the advantage 
of the labouren ; who have their legal condition, and a share 
in the produce, but belong to the plantations on which they 
dwell ; and the master is obliged to provide for them in old 
age.^These regulations naturally proceeded from the circum- 
stances of the place and tiroes. 



20, In Africa the colony on the Cape remaiued 
in the hands of the English, to whom it had be- 
cc2 
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longed, with a slight interruption, for twenty 

r iB04-io3o. yejirs, (seep. 191), Colonisation made, indeed, 
great progress ; in the remote regions only is 
there land still destitute of masters ; and the 
zeal of British and German missionaries has in- 
troduced Christianity among the wild Hottentots, 
and — which may be of far greater importance — 
among tlie Caffres ; but the want of navigable 
rivers and passable roads tlirows insuperable 
obstacles in the way ; and Cape-town itself, 
visited almost exclusively by British vessels, re- 
sembles an inn, the custom of which is diminish- 
ing. Who, besides the English and the Ameri- 
cans, still trade to the East Indies? And not 
all of them touch at the Cape. 

21. The fate of the other colonies on the 
coasts of Africa, whether belonging to the 
French or to the Portuguese, was for the most 
part connected with the slave trade. It is re- 
served for experience to show, whether they 
can flourish, when changed from plantations 
into colonies, as has already been done with 

' J»a. 1619. respect to Senegal after its restoration to France, 
by order of the king. The colony of Sierra 
Leone founded for this purpose (see p. 102) 
seems to grow slowly. But the efforts of the 
Europeans, to penetrate into the heart of Africa, 
have not ceased ; and for the first time a British 
resident has been stationed at the court of a 
ifli7. negro, the king of the Ashantees on the Gold- 
coast. This however has not led to very im- 
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portant consequences, owing to the unfortunate r 
war with that nation. In the mean time how-jj 
ever there has been no lack of adventurous tra- 
vellers to explore the interior; and through the 
exertions of Denham and Clapperton, the opu- 
lent kingdoms of Bornou and Haussa have begun 
to emerge from their obscurity, as well as the 
countries of the Upper Nile through those of 
Caillaud, Burckhardt, and Kiipel. The parallel 
of 10" N. Lat. may now be considered as form- 
ing the extreme limit of the discoveries hitherto 
made in North Africa. 



Narrative of Traveh and Dii> 
Central J/rica, in the yeart 1822—1824, by Major Den- 
Ham, Capt. CLAPrEKToN, and the late Da. Olonky. Lon- 
don, 1826, 4to. 

Journal of a tecond Expedition into the Interior of yffr'.ca, 
by the late Capt. Clapperton. Londou, 1829. -IKi. 

Voyage a Merat, aujleave bltiHC, etc. fait dam let anniet, 
1819—1822, par Fredebic Caillacd. a Paris. 1826, 3 
vols. 8vo. 

Reite nach Nubien und Gardofan, von Ed. KiipFCl. 
Ftankf. 1829. 

22. The abolition of the slave trade is un- 
questionably one of the most remarkable phe- 
nomena for colonial affairs. The earnestness 
with which the British government has pur- 
sued this object since the acts of parliament of 
1807, (see p. 206,) not only by declaring it a 
capital crime to participate in the traffic, but 
by making it a standing article in all treaties, 
would seem almost astonishing, did we not know 
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I Colonial how much it is the interest of the ministers to 
ifl04™iB3o. gi^^ ^o handle of calumniation to the opposition, 
particularly as the nation likewise appears to 
regard it as an afFaii- of honour. It must be 
difficult to succeed in a contest, where avarice 
and prejudice are both to be subdued. 

The powers most interested in tiie abolition of the slave 
trade are Portugal, Spain, and France. At the congress of 
Vienna, tlie printiple was generally acknowledged, that the 
slave trade should be abolished as soon as possible ; bnt the 
determination of the limit of time was reserved for separate 
negotiations between tbe eight powers : Great Britain, Rus- 
sia, Austria, Prussia, France, Spain, Portugal, and Sweden. 
In the treaties of Great Britain with tbe single powers, the 
following stipulations were agreed upon. First, in a treaty 
with France, May 30, 1814 : a. No foreigner was in fiitnre 
to introduce slaves into the French colonies. 6, The slave 
trade should he absolutely interdicted to the French them- 
selves after June 1, 1819.— By an edict, Oct. 8, 1814, the 
French slave trade to the coasts of Africa was limited to the 
parts south of Cape Formosl (4" N. Lat.) Finally, in con- 
formity to the second peace of Paris, Nov, 20, 1815, a total 
prohibition was laid on the traffic. Secondly, in a treaty 
with Portugal, Jan. 21 and 22, 1815: a. An absolute pro- 
hibition of Portuguese subjects from prosecuting the slave 
trade nortli of the equator, b. South of the equator it should 
remain free [ill further measures. — By a declaration, Feb. 6, 
this term was fixed at the expiration of eight years, (Jan. 
21. 1823,) though it has been since extended to Feb. !8S0. 
c. England paid three hundred thousand pounds as a remu- 
neration to Portuguese subjects. Thirdly, in a treaty with 
Spain, Sept. 23, 1817 : a. Tlie slave trade to cease in all 
the Spanish possessions, Slay 30, 1820. b. No Spanish 
vessel was to prosecute it in future north of the equator, nor 
even south of it, after the fixed term. c. England paid, Feb. 
B, 1B18, four hundred thousand pounds to Spain as an in< 
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demnification lor accidental previous losses sustained by Colouiil 
Spuiiisli subjects (tare mognauimity !). Fourthly, iti a treaty '[?il''*:», 
witb the Netbcttnnds, Aug. 13, 1815; containing an e 
prohibition of the Dutch from participating in the slave trade. 
Fifthly, in a treaty with Sweden, March 3, 1813 : the some 
conditions. Sixthly, Denmark had preceded England in 
the abolition, (see p. 206,) confinned at the peace of Kiel, 
Jan. 14, 1814, (see p. 338.) In England itself, after the 
abolition in 1807, (sec p. 206,) the act of parliament of May 
4, 1811, declared participation in the traffic a capital crime. 
In the United Slates of America shivery exists indeed in 
the southern states, inelusive of Virginia; but the imps rta- 
tiou of new slaves is prohibited. By the peace of Ghent, 
(see p. 363,) England and the United States nmtually bound 
themselves to do every thing that lay in their power to 
abolish the slovo trade- In the new republic of La Plata, 
it WHS immediately prohibited, and in the state of Columbia, 
July 16, 1821 ; the children bom of slaves alter that date 
were to be free as soon as they had attained their eighteenth 
year. — The slave trade still exists therefore south of tlie 
equator in the Portuguese provinces, Angola, Congo, etc. 
and Afozambique ; and the future will teach, how far it is 
possible to extirpate it entirely. It has been alleged as the 
object of British policy to encourage the East Indies, where 
cotton and sugar are raised by free labourers, by causing the 
West Indies to decline for wont of them. But, a. England 
possesses the most important of these colonies, and would 
therefore but inflict a wound on herself, b. The assumption, 
that these colonies will want labourers, is in all probability 
wholly gratuitous. 

23. In close connection with this subject stand 
the Missionary and Bible Societies, wliich have 
spread themselves from England over all the 
parts of the world. Is not the introduction of 
Christianity the condition, without which Eu- 
ropean civilisation in the other portions of the 
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,1 globe wiJJ ever be imperfect ? In this too, the 

iB"'"iB3o. fii'st steps are the most difficult ; for they cannot 
become great and rapid, till teachers sliall have 
been formed among the native inhabitants them- 
selves. If this victory of Christianity, by which 
it is to become the prevailing religion of the 
world, lies in the plan of Providence, — who can 
calculate its consequences ? 

24. The history of the East Indies during 
this period is almost exclusively the history of 
the British empire there. All the possessions of 
the other European powers, of tlie Dutch, the 
French and the Danes, fell with but little re- 
sistance into tlie hands of the English ; and 

Lee. 1B07. Goa itself, after an amicable convention with 
Madeira, was taken under their protection. Of 
greater importance were the wars with the native 
princes. They eventually enlarged the territory 
of the company to the Indus on the one side, 
and the inaccessible mountains of Thibet on the 
other. The power of the Mahrattas was sub- 
verted indeed, but the English became in Panjab 
the neighbours of the Afghan or East Persian 
empire, as well as of Thibet, and thereby of 
China. That further aggrandisement is a mis- 
fortune, England is well aware ; but the con- 
queror cannot always set his own bounds. 
Peace however, still continues, and a much 
improved system of administration, promises to 
afford British India some recompense for its 
past miseries. 
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Notwitb standing Uic peace, conduded Bee. 30, 1803, (see Co'i 
p. 216,) war was begun iigain with Holkur, the prince of the ^g*' 
Mahraltas, in April 1804. Rampur was conquered by gen. — 
Wellesley, May 16, and Holkar's capital Indore, Aug. 26. 
On llie other hand, a great loss was Buffered before Bhurtpur, 
Jan. 11, 130S. In the peace, Dec. 24, Holkcar renounced all 
his claims, and agreed to hold no European in his service. 
Scindiah had also engaged in tlie war. In the peace, Nov. 
22, lie relinquishcil to the company his possessions north 
of the river Chunibul, which was made the boundary. From 
this time tranquillity prevailed in this part of the conntry, — 
but in Nov. 1814, the war began with the rajah of Nepali], 
(the border country between Dude and Thibet,) originating in 
disputes respecting the boundaries. The progress of this war 
during the year 1815 was rather unfavourable ; but by the vic- 
torious advance of general Ochterlony, peace was obtxuned, 
May 4, 18)6, with tlie cession of the contested districts, and 
of the mountainous paascB, But a new war with the Mah- 
raltas was to decide the late of this nation, 1817. The in- 
vasions of the Pindarrecs, (nomadic hordes of cavalry- from the 
north of the peninsula,) who increased into an army, soon 
showed that they were in understanding with the chiefs of the 
Mahrattas, the Peishwa Bajee Row in Poonah, Scindiah, the 
rajah of Nagpur, (the Bunsln,) as well as Holkur and Amer 
Khan in Malpa. By the combined opcmlions of the governor- 
general Hastings (Lord Moira) the single nations were over- 
powered before they could form a junction, and the Pindarrees 
were annihilated. The regions between the Sinde and 
Chumbul (brandies of the Jumna) were the prindpal theatre 
of the war. Conseiiuences : n. The Peishwa, defeated Nov. 
5, 17, 1817, was deposed and made captive. 6. The rajah 
of Nagpur was compelled to surrender at discretion, Nov. 26, 
and having been convicted of a new eonspirary, met with the 
same fate. e. Having been defeated on Dec. 21, Holkar was 
compelled to cede two-thirds of his territory, which was divided 
between some small allied mjahs and the company, d. 
Sdndiah was entirely isolated, and too wetk to support htm- 
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self. e. Amer Khan was rendered defenceless by the dJHD- 
). lulion of his army and the loss of all his artiUery, Not. 5. 
~ " Thus the Indus became iu truth the boundary of the Britid 
dominion. Between that river and Calcutta there are nothB^ 
but small states, either attached to the English, or too weak 
to raise a single standard against them. The ponrer of the 
Mahrattas is brokea for ever." — Ansnier o/' the goreruor-gme- 
ral, Marquis Hastis-os, to the address of the inhabitaoU 
of Calcutta, on his return ; a vprj- valuable document. 

An account of the kingdom of Nepaul, by Cot. Kibkpa- 
TKicK, with a, map. London, 1811. The author himself had 
already been sent thither as ambassador, in 1793, and hi* 
work contains the best description we have of that country. 

25, Tlie wars in Europe also enlarged the 
territory of the Britisli in the East Indies. 
They acquired the important Isle of France, (p. 
348,) by which their Indian navigation wotdd 
be protected in future maritime wars. From 
the Dutch tliey obtained Cochin on the INIalabar 
coast, in consideration of the island of Banca, 
abounding in tin, and acquired by them during 
the possession of Batavia. The Dutch posses- 
sions on Ceylon, already ceded, led to the con- 
quest of the island and overthrow of the king of 
Candy ; but it was easier to make, than to retain 
the conquest. 

Af^r the cession of the Dutch possessions in Ceylon, m 
the peace of Amiens, 1802, a fruitless attempt was made in 
1803 to conquer Candy. It was accomjilishcd by s con- 
nection with the native governor, 1815. After the seizure 
of the capital, the rajah was made prisoner, dethroned, and 
transported to Madras, Jon. 24, 1816. Is there in the 
East Indies a different intemational law to be observed to- 
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words riglitJul monnrchs from what exists in England ? The Calonial 
insiurection, which soon broke out, took ample revenge for Ign'j^joao 

this deed of violence ; but it was the cause of great auflering ' 

to the island. 

Account of the interior of Ceglon, by J. Davy. London, 
1821. The author was on the island irom 181fi to 1820, 
and his work supplies some very important information re- 
lative to the antiquities and religious slate of the island, where 
the worship of Buddha still prevails. 

26. Notwithstanding the enlargement of the 
territory of the company, no alterations took 
place in its political constitution ; the regu- 
lations introduced by Pitt (p. 113) still con- 
tinued in force. But of so much the greater 
importance were the changes made in its com- 
mercial privileges, when the charter of the com- 
pany was renewed in 1814. The clamours, so 
often raised against the monopoly of the com- 
pany, were at last successful, and obtained a 
partial restriction of it. The company preserved 
their exclusive trade to China, but not to the 
East Indies proper. The latter might be carried 
on by private individuals, with all the harbours 
of the company, not only from the port of 
London but from others at the discretion of the 
government, and in their own vessels. The 
future must show, whether these regulations 
will be followed by all tlie advantages that were 
anticipated. Hitherto, the trade of the company 
does not seem to have suffered. 

The charter was renewed, April 10, 1814, for twenty years. 
1 . The monopoly of the company was limited to China. 2. 
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Colonial xiie other trade was made free to all English subjects, in ships 
ltl04-tS30. *"•* under three hundred and fifty tons, subjected however to 
certain formalities. 3. In doubtful cases, the decision was to 
test with the Board of Control, (see p. 1 13). 4. Certain re- 
gulations respecting the application of the territorial revenues 
for defraying the expenses: a. of the administration and the 
army ; 6. of the civil and commercial establishments ; c. the 
surplus to be expended on objects assigned by the Court of 
Directors ynth the approbation of the Board of Control. 5. 
Regulations respecting the application of the profit accruing 
from trade : a. to the paymeut of accepted hills of exchange ; 
b. to the interest of the debt, and costs of commerce ; c. to 
a yearly dividend of ten per cent. ; d. to the reduction of the 
capital debt in India and England, till the former should bo 
diminished to (en, the lalter to three million pounds sterling. 
The overplus was to be at the disposal of parliaraeiil, 6. 
The governor-general, governors, and commanders-in-chief 
were to be chosen by the Court of Directors, subject however, 
to the approval of his Majesty, 7. A bishop and three 
deacons were to be chosen to superintend the ecclesiastical 
affairs in India. 

The History of the European Commerce tvith India, to 
which is subjoined a review of the arguments for and against 
the trade with India, and the management of it by a chartered 
Company. By David Macpherson. London, 1812. This 
very instructive history is written to prove, that the entire 
monopoly of the company must continue. We here find the 
arguments on both sides most copiously detailed. 

27. The British dominion, however, in the 
East Indies, was to receive a still further in- 
crease, by being brought into contact with the 
opposite peninsula beyond the Ganges. In the 
Birmese war, the English found a powerful op- 
ponent, with whom, as long as any feeling of 
jealousy existed, it was impossible to reckon 
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upon the continuance of amicable relations, roinniii 
The cessions of territory and other advantages, 'soTIbso. 
which they obtained at the peace, can hardly 
cover the expenses of the war, to say nothing of 
the cost of maintaining their additional con- 
quests. What advantages indeed will accrue to 
their commerce from particular establishments on 
the coast of Siam, remains to be shown. 

The Birmese war was occasioned by disputes relative to the 
ieland of Cheduba on llie coast of Arracan. Declaration of 
war by the Englisli, March 5, 1624. Conquest of Arracan, 
April 1825. Capture of Rangoon, and afterwards of Prome, 
April 25. Further advance of the British along the Irowuddi, 
and conclusion of peace at Yandahu, Feb. 24, I82G. Condi- 
tions : a. Cession of the four provinces of Arracan, Mergui, 
Tavoy, and Tenasscrim on the coast of Siam. b. A British 
resident in Assam, c. Payment of one crore of rupees, 
(upwards of £.1,500,000 sterling) and mutual exemption from 
commcreial duties. 

The inereased security of Bengal and Calcutta, owing to 
the possession of Arracan, would seem at first sight to be 
almost the only advantages obtained by this war. 

28. Though at the peace of Paris, the East 
India possessions of the French, as well as of 
the Danes and Dutch, were restored, with the 
exceptions mentioned above, (p. 348,) the Dutch 
alone deserve to be noticed. After the dissolu- 
tion of the East India company, they became 
the property of the state, which, after its trans- 
mutation into a kingdom, sent over to Batavia a 
marshal as governor-general, with dictatorial 
power over all Dutch India, who introduced an 
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oomM afanost militanr nde, and an organisation entirelr 
UM'iiMo. new. But soon after, the Britidi made tfaem- 
selves, for the first time, masters of Batavia, 
having conquered it from BengaL During their 
five years' possession, so wise and mfld an ad- 
ministration was exercised, that after the resto- 
ration, it seems to have been difficult for the 
natives and Europeans to accustom themselves 
again to Dutch dominion. During the short 
time it was in possession of Britain, a clearer 
light was shed over this remarkable island, than 
was done during the two whole centuries of the 
dominion of Holland. 

The administration of marshal Daendels lasted from Jan. 
14, 1808, to May 16, 1811. His principal exertions, with 
respect to the produce, were to encourage the cultivation of 
coffee, (upwards of forty-seven million trees having been 
planted, according to his own account;) but this was attended 
with the greatest oppression of the natives. The English 
were in possession from Sept. 11, 1811, to Aug. 19, 18 IG. 

Daendel*8 Staat der Nederlandschen Oostindischen Be- 
zittingen in den Jaaren 1808 — 1811. S'Gravenhaage, 1814. 
With a collection of documents as an appendix, in 4 vols. 
The sketch of the condition of the country at the beginning 
of his administration, shows that Hoogendorp had not exag- 
gerated. The causes of decline are those we have mentioned 
above. 

The History ofJava^ by Thomas Stamford Raffles, esq. 
late licut. -governor of that island and its dependencies ; in 
2 vols. London, 1817, 4to. In every respect the leading 
work respecting Java, and abounding in new disclosures relative 
to Indian antiquities. 

Nederlandsche Be zittingen in Azia^ Africa^ en America ^ in 
derzelven Toestand en Aangelendheit vaor dit Ryh, nfysgeerig. 
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itaatthaUkoHtlkundig en geographitch beichreven, door 3. Coloniil 
VAN DEN Boscii, general-mujor, etc. AoiBterdom, 1818, 4lo. igo^-lsso 
A justification of the early Dutch adminiitratioii. ' " 



29. For the continent of Australia, also, new 
and pleasing projects were unfolded. The 
British settlements in New South Wales and 
Van Dieman's land prospered, hccause the num- 
ber of free labourers increased ; in a few years 
the population had doubled ; and important re- 
turning cargoes, especially of wool, compensated 
for the expenditures of the mother country. A 
lively trade was carried on with India and the 
remotest regions of the world. The chain of 
mountains in the rear of the colony, before 
deemed inaccessible, were surmounted, and a 
road constructed over them. Spacious and fer- 
tile, but thinly inhabited plains, intersected by 
rivers, invited the agriculturalist ; and the lately- 
founded town of Bathurst is to be the starting 
point for explorers of the interior of this sur- 
prising country. On the Society islands (see p. 
221) Christianity is victorious ; the Sandwich 
islands resemble a British settlement ; and the 
New Zealanders, carrying on an increasing traf- 
fic with New South Wales, have begun to eat 
potatoes instead of human flesh. All these are 
the elements of a new order of things ; the ele- 
ments of one grand, universal, political system, 
growing out of the narrow colonial system of 
Europe. 
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Colonial The History of New South Wales, by O'Hara. London, 

1804-1830. ^^^^' Comes down to 1816. 

A Statistical, Historical, and Political Description of the 
Colony of New South Wales, and its dependent settlements in 
Van Dieman's Land, by W. C. Wentworth, a native of the 
colony. London, 1820. The leading work, in respect of 
statistics. 

The Sydney Gazette. The number of inhabitants in New 
South Wales and Van Dieman*s Land, has increased within 
six years from 12,000 to 25,000 : half of whom are frcje agri- 
cnlturalists. The population already exceeds 40,000, and is 
continually on the increase. 



THIRD SECTION. 

Restoration of the political system of Europe. 

J. L. Kluber, Aden des Wiener Congresses. 1815, 8vo. 
Bisher sieben Bande. A highly meritorious collection. 

J. L. Kluber, Uehersicht der diplomatischen Verhandlungen 
des Wiener Congresses uberhaupt, und insonderheit iiber 
wichtige Angelegenheiten des Deutschen Bundes. 1816, in 
zwei Abtheilungen. 

Schoell, Histoire abregie, (see p. 262,) vol. x. — xii. — The 
eleventh volume principally, according to Kluber, contains 
the history of the congress of Vienna. 

The following section naturally contains the results, not 
only of the congress of Vienna, so far as they relate to the 
political system of Europe, but also of the previous and sub- 
sequent negotiations of Paris ; arranged not according to time 
but matter. 

1. The restoration of the dismembered political 
system of Europe was the greatest, and — ^if suc- 
cessful — would prove the most glorious ofHce 
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that statesmen were ever called upon to dis- poiiii 
charge. But tlie policy of statesmen was of it-Kl'oJ 
self unable to solve this problem; how could 1^ 
they have conciliated the many clashing in- 
terests ? Nothing but the pure will of the mon- 
archs was able to effect it ; and whence should 
this will proceed, but from their personal senti- 
ments, and the great experience they had just 
acquired? Their work itself must constitute 
their eulogium ; but it is impossible to delineate 
it, except from this point of \'iew. No less, in- 
deed, depended, at the same time, on the views 
and sentiments of the ministers to whom the ex- 
ecution was entrusted. Different as their cha- 
racters were, they were at least practical states- 
men ; and this afforded a security against the 
danger, that a structure would be reared which 
could have existed only in theory. 

With regard to the leading characters who attended the 
congress of Vienna, and were pnrticularly active hoth be- 
fore and af\er the negotiations at Paria, see p. 351. 

2, But that the powerful, and even the most 
powerful on earth, are always subject to the in- 
fluence of the prevailing ideas of the age, has 
seldom been more strongly illustrated than in the 
present case. That princes and nations do not 
exist to make war on each other, unless forced 
by necessity ; that states, in forming a free po- 
litical system, must mutually respect each other's 
independence ; thai the constitutions must be 
regulated by fixed laws ; that a certain portion 

VOL. II. D d 
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in the legislation, especially in taxation, must be 
conceded to the people through their represen- 
-tatives ; that slavery and bondage are e^-ils, 
which must be abolished ; that a legitimate 
share of freedom should be allowed to the com- 
munication of ideas by means of the pen and 
press ; finally, and above all, that there is a con- 
nection between religion, policy, and morality, 
which is to be strengthened to the utmost de- 
gree — these were maxims either explicitly de- 
clared or tacitly acknowledged. And the influ- 
ence which the forms of social life have on poU- 
tical transactions, was manifested in the most 
beneficial way. Nothing was heard of that al- 
tercation respecting rank, which a century be- 
fore had so clogged the proceedings at Utrecht; 
and the most powerful monarchs were daily seen 
moving among the citizens in the dress of private 
men. 

3. Favourable, however, as these circumstances 
were, every intelligent person could plainly fore- 
see that there would be no want of obstacles ; 
and that the edifice to be reared would bear 
little resemblance to the ideal structures that so 
many had formed. The criterion, by which 
every proposition had to be measured, was not 
what was abstractly possible, but what was pos- 
sible under the given circumstances and rela- 
tions ; and though this criterion itself involved 
certain imperfections and drfciencies, can i 
surprise the experienced ? 
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4. The restoration of the political system of Hoiiiic»i 
Europe was in general founded on the principle "!ro^* "^ 
of legitimacy" ; the legitimate dynasties, that had '"'^'~' 
been more or less dispossessed, were to be rein- 
stated. The restoration necessarily embraced 
the single parts as well as the whole. With 
regard to tlie single parts, their territorial extent 
as well as their constitution would naturally 
be taken into consideration ; this last, how- 
ever, was left to the discretion of the particular 
state itself. But the popular opinion, confirmed 
not only by theorists, but principally by the ex- 
ample of Great Britain, had declared itself so 
loudly in favour of constitutional monarchy, 
that this form of government became prevalent, 
if not universal, throughout Europe. After the 
disappearance of all the larger republics, Switzer- 
land alone excepted, the European political sys- 
tem acquired more than ever a monarchical 
character, without, however, sustaining any in- 



• Legitimacj U HcetMrily foamlBd on the right of ii 
Ulad Lj pHmogcaiture. which done coaten ■ lawful cUim. Tbiu our 
Eurapean priucei lie legilimate rulen. not becaiue Ihcy hippen to be in 
poiMsiioD of power, for ihii would apply wilh equal farce in an usurper, 
buL becBDK they are M in point o*' law. awing to their right of lucceiaiDB. 
A primogenital riglil. however, u ii abvioai. can only ei»l in conneclian 
with monogamy, ai in aach caw tbara cannot powibly be mot* tbui on* 
lawful competilor la ihe ihrane. tbe very reiene of wliicli muil of coun* 
obuin under a lyilem of polygamy. It i> far thu rnaon ibit in ipeaking 
of orienlal goverDmenU wc can never apply the tetm 'legitimate' in (be 
European lenie of the word. The prince, oftbe cut poueis ihcir thronel 
either by mere chance, or ihe capriciaui will of their prvdrcMun. and nut 
at all becauH lh«y have ajy pereoaal right to ibcm ; a fact uf which Iha 
hiilory of tbc world hi > fumiabtd abundant proofs at all timoi. 
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Poiiiicii fraction ofpoliticalliberty; and as elective king- 
eI'd^"^ dorns had happily disappeared from it at the 
_same time, it also obtained, together with legiti- 
raacy, a greater share of general stability. The 
conflict of parties, that universal symptom of 
freedom, reaches not the rulers, but only the re- 
sponsible ministers. It were well had there been 
an unanimity of opinion respecting the nature of 
that form of government; but painful experi- 
ence was soon to prove how much was wanting 
to it. 



The superiority of a constitutional monnrchy (with a repre- 
sentative assembly, the proceedings of which are public) over 
an autocratic monarchy (where hoth arc wanting) is not fouodcd 
on the fact, that the former is always better governed ; (for 
even autocracies are not unfrequently very well governed ;) 
but on the greater or less value which is placed in the political 
improvement of the nation and its consequences. This im- 
provement can proceed from nothing but an actual participa- 
lioii in their own concerns : and it is therefore to be hoped 
that the diffusion of conslitulional forms of government will 
have a beneficial influence on Europe, provided the restrictions 
which the nature of monarchy demands are properly observed. 
Experience must show how far each people is ripe Cor thic 
liberty ; the character is, in this ease, more decisive than the 
spirit. It takes time to learn— how lo become accustomed 
to liberty. And let him who expects immediately to find 
mber a Pitt or a Fox, only lum over the annals 
of Great Britain itself, as far back as the times of the Long 
Parliament. 

See Heeben's essay : Ueber den Eii]flass der polititchen 
Throrieen, und die Erhallung dea Monarchucken Prindps in 
dem neueren Earopa. Hietorische Werke, fi. i. p. 365 sq. 
The second lately -annexed part of the essay describes the ne- 
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cesMiy condiliona of a constitutional monarchy, (provided the Politic4l 
■tales of Europe do not degenerate into mock-monarchiea and J^J"^—* 
mock -republics,) and that not in wavering positions and half- lii:il~- 
assertioiis, but according to the particular views of the author, 
in a clear and c:tpljcit manner. It is in &ct his political con- 
fession of laith. 

5. There was scarcely a state of Europe, 
whose territorial relations were not in a. dis- 
tracted state. Nothing but the limitation of 
France to its ancient boundaries by the treaties 
of Paris, in consequence of which so many im- 
portant countries on that side of the Rhine and 
the Alps were placed at the disposal of the 
allies, could render adjustment or restoration 
possible. But a complete restoration could not 
be effected without greater injustice than be- 
fore. The number of souls and square miles, 
besides the amount of revenues, was generally 
taken as the criterion of adjustment ; and not 
wholly without reason ; but was it not too fre- 
quently taken as the sole criterion ? It was also 
impossible to establish a general epoch. This 
difficulty was avoided by adopting a different one 
for each of the three leading powers ; with 
France it preceded 1 792 ; with Austria it was 
the year 1S05, though with some variations; and 
with Prussia the statistical measure of 1H06 was 
adopted. All further questions, with these as 
well as the smaller states, were to be settled by 



I 



6. From Germany, the central state of Eu- 
rope, must begin our sur\'ey of each of the states. 
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That with its &te is doselr united the fate of 
Europe itself, modem history has too fonnbly 
inculcated, to need any further demonstration. 
But what an aspect did GermaoT exhibit at the 
moment of its emancipation. For ten yesus it 
had ceased to be a state. On aU ^es, its 
boundaries were circumscribed. The left bank 
of the Rhine, Holstao, and the Illyrian provinces 
had been detached from it. In the interior, the 
rights of possession were ahnost everj' where 
altered and uncertain. The Prussian monarchy 
had been dismembered ; Austria deprived of a 
great portion of its oldest hereditary provinces ; 
Saxony, with several smaller countries, placed 
under administration ; and the ephemeral king- 
dom of Westphalia dissolved. How much was 
requisite to restore order to this chaos ! 

7. If they were to exist at all, the necessity 
of fonning the German states into a pohdcal 
union, as far as this was possible, was evident to 
the unprejudiced observer. It was loudly de- 
manded by the public voice, and never was the 
national spirit of Germany so much excited. 
But how far was it possible ? Not a thought 
could be entertained of a transformation into 
one state— which would have been the grave of 
German improvement and European freedom — 
nothing more could be designed, than a union 
of the existing states of Germany. This idea 
was already proposed in the first peace of Paris, 
and at the congress of Vienna, the question of 
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its feasibility was discussed. All hopes of its PoiiUoi 
lutimate execution were just on the point oi Europe, 
being given up, when a higher destiny, confirm- - 
ing the tardy resolutions of the princes by an 
appeal to tlieir fears, stepped in to its assistance ; 
and owing to a pressure of other favourable cir- 
cumstances, the act of the German confedera- 
tion was at length brought to a conclusion. 
By it the sovereign princes of Germany and the 
free cities formed themselves into a perpetual 
league, called the Germanic Confederation, with 
a federative diet, to be held at Frankfort on the 
Maine. A permanent bond was to encircle the 
German states ; and though it was drawn less 
tightly than was expected by the nation, and 
less so than was desired by some of the most 
powerful parties concenied in framing it, it was, 
nevertheless, a bond ; and the hope at least re- 
mained, that time would render it more compact, 
when the necessity should be felt. 

The first preliminary declaration of a Germanic confedera- 
tion was contjuned in the peace of Paris, 1814, Art. 6. 
" The states of Germany shall be independent, and united by 
a federative league." (Therefore no longer a German empire, 
under an imperial sovereign.) A German commisaion was 
established at the congress of Vienna, consisting of the pleni- 
potentiaries of Austria, Prussia, Bavana, Hanover, and Wir- 
tcmberg. But thirteen sessions, Oct. 14 to Nov. 10, fur- 
nished the melancholy result, that no agreement could be 
hoped for, while Bavaria and Wirtemberg presented so many 
objections. And besides, the other German states and free 
eities entered into a counter-alliance, in order to oppose the 
right of the conuniasion to settle any thing without their 
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assent. A general [Icliberalion was first beld in May and 
June, (yet Wirtemberg and Baden acceded at a later period,) 
and the act of confederation was signed, June 8, 1815. The 
parties to this act were: — 1. Austria. 2. Prussia (both fof 
the countries which formerly belonged to the German empire, 
with the inclusion of Silesia). 3. Bavaria. 4. Saxony. 
5. Hanover. 6. Wirtemberg. 7. Baden. 8. Electorate of 
Hesse. 9. Grand duchy of Hesse. 10. Denmark, on account 
of Holstein, 1 1 . The Netherlands, on account of Luxemburg. 
12, Brunswick. 13. Mecklenburg Sthwerin, 14. Nassau, 
15. Saxe Weimar. 16. Saxe Gotha. 17. Saxe Cohaig. 
18. Saxe Meiningen. 19. Saxe Hildburghausen. 20. Meck- 
lenburg -Strelitz. 21, Holstein - Oldenburg. 22. Anhalt- 
Dessau. 23. A nha It -Bern burg, 24, Anhalt-Kothen. 23. 
Schwortzburg-Sondershausen. 26. Schwartzburg-Rudolitadl. 
27. Hobenzollem-Hechingen. 28. Lichtenstcin. 29. Hi>- 
hengollen-Siegmaringen, 30. Waldeck. 31. Reuss, elder 
line. 32. Reuss, younger line. 33. Schaumburg-Lippe. 
34. Lippe-Detmold. Tu these were afterwards added, 3S. 
Hesse-Homburg. And the four free cities. 36. Lubeck. 
37. Frankfort. 38. Bremen. And, 39. Hambui^. Prin- 
cipal points. I, General: I. All the parties, convinced of 
the advantages of their connection for the mainteaauce of 
the tranquillity and the balance of Europe, unite themselvei 
in one league, to he called the German Confederation. 2, lis 
object is, the maintenance of the internal and external secu- 
rity of Germany, and of the independence and inviolability 
of each of the German states. 3. All the members of the 
confederation have, as members, equal rights ; and all bind 
themselves equally to keep the act of confederation inviola- 
ble. 4. The concerns of the confederation are to be managed 
by a federative diet, to have, in all, seventeen voices, 5. 
Austria shall preside in ihe sessions of the diet. Every 
member is authorised to make jiro position a, which the preu- 
dent will submit for deliberation, fi. In bringing forward 
or altering any of the fundamental laws, or organic regula- 
tions of the confederation, the assembly will form itself into 
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ft plenum of sixty-nine votes, according to future distribution. Politic*! 
7. In the plenum as well as in the smaller diet, the majority Eu*oue* 
of votes is to decide ; in the latter the absolute majority alone lasi — • 
is requisite ; in the former two-thirds. But when there is a 
question, that concerns the adoption or alteration of the fun- 
damental laws, the organic regulations of the confederation, 
the jura singulorum or afiairs of religion, no resolution can be 
made, by a majority of votes. 8. Regulations respecting the 
order of voting. 9. The confederative diet is to be held at 
Frankfort on the Maine. 10. Sketching of the fundamental 
laws. 11. All the members promise to defend the whole of 
Germany, as well as each particular state of the confederation 
against every attack, and mutually guarantee a1! the posses- 
sions of each other included in the confederation. In a war 
of the confederation, there are to be no partial negotiations, 
or truce, or peace. The members of the confederation, bow- 
ever, reserve to themselves the right of making alliances of 
every kind, but at the same time engage not to enter into any 
connection, which should militate against the safety of the 
confederation or that of the single states. They engage nei- 
ther to make war upon each other, on any pretence whatever, 
or to enforce their claims with violence, hut to bring them 
before the federative diet, and submit to the decision of a 
commission, or of an impartial court of reference. 11. Parti- 
cular points: 12. The erection of supreme courts of judicature 
13. A representative constitution to be adopted in all the 
federate slates. 14. Regulations respecting the relations of 
princes who had been formerly independent, but are so no 
longer. IS. Respecting the pensions of the former members 
of the foundations, and of the Teutonic Order. 16. Respect- 
ing debts and pensions. 17. Equality of civil and political 
rights for all denominations of christians. 18. Regulatioiu 
respecting the post in favour of the house of Thum and Taxis. 
19. General rights of the subjects of the states of tlie Germanic 
confederation, a. The power of possessing landed property in 
other states, without any extra taxes, b. The right of free re- 
moval, of entering into service, exemption from all subsequent 
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taxes ; and tbe I'uturc adoption of Eimilar arraDgements re- 
' apecting the liberty of the press and the rights of authors and 
publishers. 

The constitution of the Germanic confederation first acquired 
its perfeclJoii by the miaisterial conferences holden at_ Vienna, 
Dec. 1819 — May 1820, a supplementary act of sixty-five 
articles having been added, May 15, 1820. The principal 
points fixed by it, respected a. tlie efficiency and competency 
of the diet. 6. The cases, where the inferior diet is suiUcient, 
or a plenum is necessary, c. Adjustment of the differences 
between the members of the confederation, d. The execution 
of the resolutions of the confederation, e. The relations with 
foreign states, and resolution respecting war and peace, etc 

8, What under the existing circumstances and 
relations it was possible to efifect, must here also 
have determined the particular line of conduct. 
An union of states, with a federal government, like 
that of North America, could have been expected 
by those only, who assumed, tliat the princes of 
Germany would reUnquish their thrones. How 
much is gained, and how much is wanthig, is 
evident The maintenance of the internal tran- 
quillity and peace of Germany, as well as its in- 
dependence with respect to other countries, the 
formation of free constitutions, the equality of 
the weakest and the most powerful members, 
(an event unparalleled in history,) was explicitly 
proposed ; and has hitherto been pursued by 
no one more conscientiously, than by the most 
powerfid. What is still wanting may be sup- 
plied, if tile Germans are willing to supply it, 
not by forms, but by the love of their common 
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country. The princes, on the one hand, should Poiiucii 

recollect, tiiat as being partners in the confedera- Europe. 

tion, they should not refuse to submit to the ' — 

consideration of the diet such affairs as actually 
fall within its cognisance ; and, on the other, the 
mass of the people, who are always depreciating 
the present good, and therefore speak only of 
the deficiencies of the confederation, should 
know, that they themselves are its most danger- 
ous enemies. The voice of the nation must sup- 
port and exalt it. The cabinets alone are un- 
able to do so, even if they wished it, unless they 
are seconded by the public voice and the popular 
sympathy. To be the pacific state of Europe is 
its high destination ; can there be a more glori- 
ous one, provided it fulfils it ? The diet was 
opened at Frankfort, Nov. 5, 1816. 

Der Deutsche Bund in trinen VerhiiUniiten su dem Euro- 
paUehen Staatentyitem ; bey Eroffnang de» Bundettagi dar- 
geHelll, von A. H. L. Heeres. 1816. With a postscript 
in : Vermiichte hiitoriiclte SefiriJ^en, B. ii. p. 432 sqq, 

9. The territorial arrangements in Germany 
were most closely connected with the restoration 
of the two greater German monarchies. But 
the restoration of these monarchies was the 
affair, not of Germany only, but of all Europe, 
and as such, indeed, it was treated. The five 
leading powers, which had concluded the peace 
of Paris, viz. Austria, Prussia, England, Russia, 
and France, formed at the congress a closer 
union, for the affairs of Europe, under the presi- 
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J dency of prince Metternich : into this union, the 

Eox^ie. three other powers were drawn in single cases, 

— — viz. Spain, Portugal, and Sweden. These eight 

powers, therefore, were those who signed the 

of the congress of Vienna. 

For the Dames of the ambassadors, gee p. Sal. 
10. The restoration of the Austrian monarchy 
was effected for the most part by means of the 
dissolved kingdom of Italy, and of the recon- 
quered lUyrian provinces, but in part by the 
return of the cessions to Bavaria. In conse- 

Iquence of this, the Austrian monarchy became 
a geographical wliole, — with twenty-eight mil- 
lion inhabitants, of which nine and a half be- 
longed to the German confederation ; the rest 
were Hungarians, Italians, lllyrians, and Poles. 
This monarchy thus resumed its ancient cha- 
racter, that of a union of nations and states 
under a common sovereign, but without a com- 
mon constitution. To respect these therefore 
will be the true wisdom of the rulers. 

By thi? congreBS of Vienna, Austria acquired, 1. In Italy, 
all the countries situated between the Tessino, Po, and Adri- 
atic sea, with the Vultelin and Chiavenna, the part of Man- 
tua south of the Po, and the right of holding a garrison in 
Ferrara. They were elevated into a Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom. (And moreover, tlic family acquired the three 
McundogenituTM, Tuscany, Modena, and Parma and Pia- 
cenza.) 2. The Illyrian provinces, ceded at the peace of 
Vienna, (p. 299,) and immediately after elevated into the 
kingdom of lUyria. 3. What was formerly Venetian Dal- 
matia, with the republic Ragusa and the islands, as far u 
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the gulf of Cattara. 4. By compacts with Bavaria, June 3, p^: 
1814, and April 14, IBIO, (in consideration of some other™'" 
indemnification.) Tyrol and Vorarlberg, {with the exception ig-j 
of the district Weiler,) Salzburg as far na tlie Salza i the por- 
tions of the Innwertel and Hauitruckviertel, which were ceded 
by Austria in 1800. 5. From Russia, the district ceded in 
East Gallicia, (p. 290.) 

11, The restoration of the Prussian monarchy 
according to the statistical relations of 1805 was 
recognised by all, and especially by Austria, as 
essentially necessary. Who could doubt it ? 
Who after such sacrifices, would refuse it to 
Prussia ? But the restoration was necessarily 
exposed to greater difficulties, because this 
country had been much more dismembered ; 
and every thing could not be restored to the 
footing of 1805. Anspach and Baireuth could 
not be restored, by reason of their situation, 
without mutilating Bavaria; Cleves and Berg, 
however, were substituted in their stead. But 
the greatest difficulties were occasioned by the 
claims of Russia to the duchy of Warsaw.- — The 
curse of the Polish partitions still lay heavily 
on Europe. Prussia, attaching itself to Russia, 
demanded for its sacrifices in Poland, all Saxony, 
whose king was to be indemnified in Westphalia. 
Austria, England, and particularly France, advo- 
cated the cause of the Saxon house. * Scarcely 
any mention was made of the Saxon people. 
There were moments indeed, when, from less 
pacific princes, extremities might have been 
apprehended. An intermediate course was at 
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Politieil length discovered by policy ; the country which 
Europe, had suffered for Germany was divided ! and a 
■ — -~- — part also of the duchy of Warsaw was allotted 
to Prussia. The most perplexing knot was 
therefore untied, or at least cut; and nothing 
further could create difficulties of importance. 
Thus with about ten milhon inhabitants, and a 
territory divided into two great portions, Prussia 
came again into the number of the first powers, 
the territory and population of each of which 
generally amoimted to thrice as much. If it 
wishes to hold its station, its spirit must supply 
what is wanting in mass. That it can do so, 
it has already proved ; for with ten millions 
Prussia fell, and with five it recovered itself. 
It is well for Europe, that it has such a state in 
its centre. 



By the peace of Tilsit, Prussia lost about half of iU ter- 
ritory and population. It recovered what it then resigned, 
but renounced its claims to the greater part of South Prus- 
sia and New East Prussia, which were assigned to Russia; 
Anspach, and Baireuth, which were retained by Bavaria ; 
Hildesheim and EastjFriesland, and a portion of Lingen atid 
Eichsfeld, ,wbich were allotted to Hanover. For its lost 
provinces, it claimed an indemnification, which it acquired 
in a part of South Prussia, (duchy of Posen,) almost half 
the kingdom of Saxony (ceded by the act of May 18, 1815;) 
Swedish Poneraiiia, CJeves, Beig, Ahreniberg and other 
portions of Westphalia, and the greater part of the left bank 
of the Rhine to the Saar, by which Germany obtained, at 
the same time, a bulwark in that quarter. Of the ten pro- 
Tinces of the monarchy, Beven, Brandenbei^, Pomeranja, 
Sftxony, Sile»ia, Westphalia, Cleves and Berg, and the 'Lower 
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Rbine, will] almost eight million inhabitaots, belonged to tlie Pt 
Germanic confederation ; the tlirec others, East and West "' 
Prussia with Posen, did not. A constitutional form of go- 18 
vcmment was to take the place of ud autocracy ; but the or- 
ganisation of the administration was suffered to precede the 
organisation of the constitution, which could not be unat- 
tended with ^Qt difficulties in so divided a state. 

For the history of the negotiations respecting Saxony, 
besides the works quoted page 400, we refer the reader to 
the essay in the first volume of the Minerva, 1817, with the 
document*. And the work entitled : IHc tvurden wir jrat 
wir lind'! fon ein^m Sachten, IBIS. 

12. In the territorial adjustment of the other 
great states of Germany, 1. Bavaria acquired, 
in remuneration for its cessions to Austria, a 
part of the left bank of the Rhine; Wurzburg; 
AschafFenburg ; and some portions of Fulda. 
Its further claims on Baden for the circle of the 
Maine and Tauber, and the escheatage of the 
circle of the Neckar, remained unsatisfied. 
2. Wirtemberg, and 3. Baden, remained unal- 
tered. 4. Hanover was elevated to the rank of a 
kingdom; and received from Prussia, Hildesheim, 
East Friesland, the lower district of Lingen, 
Meppen, and a part of Eichsfeld, together with 
some districts from the elector of Hesse ; but in 
return it ceded to Prussia, Lauenburg beyond the 
Elbe, (exchanged with Denmark for Pomerania 
and Rugen, formerly obtained from Sweden, 
p. 338,) together with some other districts. 
Tlie territorial adjustment of the smaller states, 
will be found in the acts of the congress of Vi- 
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enna. The introduction of representative consti- 
tutions (promised by Art. 13) has already been 
accomplished in Bavaria, Wirteraberg, Hanover, 
Baden, the grand duchy of Hesse, Brunswick, 
Nassau, Mecklenburg, Saxe Weimar, etc. ; in 
Saxony, however, as well as the electorate of 
Hesse, the old forms still exist ; in the others 
the representative system is expected to take 
place. 

The conatitutioDg of the Geiman states, notwithstanding 
many modificatioDa in respect both of the organisation, and 
the greater or leas publirity of their transactious, have hitherto 
coincided in the following points ; a. The monarchical prin- 
ciple has every where been upheld, in the mode of conferring 
constitutions by the rulers, and by a just determination of 
their rights in relation to the states, b. The assembly of 
the states consists of two chambers, c. To these is allotted 
their proper part in the legislation, especially with regard to 
taxation. 

Expose dtt droit public de PAllemagne, par E, H. de S. 
(Schwsrtzkopf.) Paris et Geneve, 1821. Written chiefly 
for foreigners. 

13. The restoration of the state of the Ne- 
therlands was one of the principal points in the 
restoration of the pohtical system of Europe. 
History has shown how intimately the fate of 
the latter was connected with that of the Belgic, 
no less than the Batavian, provinces, since Bel- 
gium in the hands of France first opened the 
avenue to universal dominion. It was consi- 
dered necessary to found there a powerful state, 
which, at least in aUiance with Prussia, should 
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be strong enough to defend itself; and the roUOcti ( 
union of all the Netherlands into one kingdom "1^' 
was resolved on at Vienna. The sovereign ^ 
prince adopted in consequence the royal title, 
and the house of Orange, governing the same 
provinces which had helonged to the house of 
Hapsburg, gave them a free constitution instead 
of the tyrannical despotism of Philip. The ne- 
cessity of a fixed boundary was likewise per- 
ceived and provided for. Though two nations, 
differing in origin, language (as they had done 
for two thousand years before) and religion, 
could not be imniediately amalgamated ; and 
though it was not possible to open at the same 
time to the commerce and manufactures of both, 
the market they desired, the foundation was, 
nevertheless, laid of a permanent union; and 
the wisdom of the house of Orange must accom- 
plish the rest. 

According to the treaty of Vienna, May 31, ISiri, the con- 
idtucDt part8 of the kingdom of the Netherlands were : all 
the Batavian and Bclgic provinces with Luttich, divided into 
seventeen provinces, besides the separate grand duchy of 
Luxembei^, belonging to the Germanic Confederation. Con- 
stitution : inheritance of the throne secured to the house of 
Orange. The king invested with full cxcculivc powers and 
the right of first proposing laws ; but the chambers muy 
make propositions. At the udc of the king, a council of 
state, of his own appointmenL A legislative body, the states- 
general, in two chambers. The first consisting of from forty 
to sixty members appointed for life by the king. The second 
of one hundred and ten members elected by the states of the 
provinces. These in each province are composed of the 
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Poliiictl knightlioocl, cities, and deputies from the county. Freedom 
Mlaiioni of of worship, and political equality of religious denominations. — 
ieai_'. The boundaries to l)e strengthened by a chain of fortificatioDS, 
buiit at the cost of England in return for the cession of the 
colonies of Eascquibo, Demerara, and Berhice. (Convention, 
Aug. 13, 1814.)— The restored colonies, dependent on the 
king, are: Surinam, Curasao, and St. Euatache with St. Mar- 
tin ; Batavia with Banca, Malacca and the Moluccas with it4 
dependencies, (see p. 384,) subsequently extended by the 
overthrow of the sultan of Falcmbang on Sumatra, in 1B20, 
after previous fruitless attempts. 

14. The state of Great Britain, emerging 
uninjured from the storms of the times, needed 
no restoration either of its territory or its con- 
stitution. The maxims of Pitt were maintained 
and had been triumphant ; the erection of the 
Jan. 10. regency had produced no alteration ; and the 
accession of the king as Httle. Its influence on 
the civilisation of the world, contributed still 
more than the splendour of its victories and its 
political influence to the glory of Great Britain. 
It was the source of the spirit of free constitu- 
tions. The constitution was the model — not 
for the blind imitation, but for the instruction 
of others. Its influence and earnest purpose 
prohibited the slave trade ; and by its institu- 
tions, the light of Christianity, the vehicle of 
European civihsation, was diff'used throughout 
every part of the world. A new method of 
popular instruction, (useful so long as it keeps 
within these limits,) already no less diflftised, 
had its origin there, almost contemporarily with 
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the discovery of vaccination, which seems to do p 
more than compensate for tlie carnage of war. i 
And will not the great progress of manufactures, ! 
which was previously able to repress, in part, 
the manufacturing industry of other countries, 
like every advancement of the human mind, ul- 
timately have, on the whole, a beneScial opera^ 
tion 1 When the art of printing began to prosper, 
the trade of copjists and the art of calligraphy 
declined. But should a prohibition therefore 
have been laid on the press ? 

The aggrandisements of the British state were confined in 
Europe to Malta nnd Heligoland. In (he colonies, they em* 
braced, Tobago, St. Lucia, nnd Surinam, in the West Indies ; 
in AIHca, the Cape ; in the East Indies, the Isle of France, 
Cochin, and the conquests obtained bom the Mahrattas (see 
pages 348, 392.) 

Afl«r the dissolution of the ministry of Grenville and Fox, 
March 26, 1807, the British ministry hod been composed, 
with the change of single offices, of friends and disciples of 
Pitt. Lord Liverpool, Hawkesbury, Canning, Percival, Castle- 
reagh, Vansittart, etc. all belong to this class. AOer the 
murder of the first lord of the Treasury, Spencer Percival, 
May 11, 1812, lord Liverpool succeeded to his place, which 
be retained, in conjunction with lord Castlereagh as secretary 
of state for foreign aflairs, till the melancholy death of (he 
latter, Aug. 12, 1822, when Mr. Canning came into oSic«, 
Sept. 16, and, upon lord Liverpool's retiring, was made pre- 
mier, April 12. 

15. Upon the introduction of Mr. Canning to 

the British cabinet, and particularly after his 

elevation to the rank of prime minister, several 

regulations took place, which were considered as 

E e 2 
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PoUiiMi so many proofs of the liberal spirit of domestic, 
Europe, as Well Es foreign policy. In consequence of 
■ ''" — an alteration made in the department of customs, 
the strictness of the importation laws, which had 
I been hitherto confomiable to the principles of 

the mercantile system, was considerably softened. 
The recognition of the new American fi*ee states, 
(see p. 384,) the active interest taken in the 
affairs of the east, in order to please the Greeks, 
I was all the work of Canning. His projected re- 

I form of the corn laws, however, brought him 

into a conflict with the great landed proprietors 
in parUament, and occasioned the hatred and 
persecution of the opposite party ; though his 
genius and eloquence did not the less power- 
fully operate upon the character of the times. 
It had now become evident enough, that all 
things could not remain for ever as they had 
done. 

ConTention with Husaia and France for the purpose of set- 
tling the affairs of Greece, by the Protocol of July 6, 1827. 
A corn-bill brought into the lower house, June 18 ; but de- 
feated in the upper, through the influence of the duke of Wel- 
lington. Death of Canning, Aug. 8, 1827. 

16. The most important change in the do- 
mestic policy of England was occasioned by the 
so called Emancipation of the Catholics, and 
consequent tranquilisation' of Ireland, by which 
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the duke of Wellington, as premier, in conjunc- PoUiiwi 
tion with sir Robert Peel, lias immortalised his e 
ministry. In consequence of this measure, the 
Romanists were admitted into parliament ; and, 
with some few exceptions, to the offices of state, 
from both of which they had previously been ex- 
cluded. The ftiture will show how far they are 
satistied with these concessions. 

The duke of Wellington appointi^d prime miniater, Jan. 25, 
1828. The Catliolic Emancipation Bill, occasioned by O'Con- 
n«ll's being elected in Ireland as a member of parliament! 
passed tbe lower house, March 31, and was accepted by the 
lords, April 13, 1829. 

17. The restoration of the French state was 
the condition of the restoration of Europe. That 
it was necessary for France herself, as a member 
of this political system, to be great and powerful, 
the allies themselves had loudly proclaimed in 
the midst of their victories. Ever since her re- 
striction to her former boundaries, her situation, 
her extent, her population, and the spirit of her 
inhabitants, render her the most powerful state 
of Europe. Her boundaries were determined 
by the treaties ; her constitution was left to her- 
self. A difficult task! But Providence gave 
France, at this moment, the greatest blessing it 
could confer, a prudent man for a king, and at 
his side, a counsellor like Richelieu. From Eng- 
land he brouglit his people the most valuable of 
gifts, that of a free constitution. It is now for 
the nation to show, that they can bear freedom. 
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Their history may excite apprehension ; but if 
the French can bear it, what a future is opened 
- to France ? She no longer has an enemy in 
Europe, unless she is resolved to have one. 
The culture of her fertile soil is her chief source 
of acquisition ; yet her manufacturing industry 
is not palsied. Her free colonies no longer ex- 
cite jealousy, and yet secure to her a share in 
the commerce of the world. But with a free 
constitution, she has still an autocratic admi- 
nistration. Can these exist together ; and will 
not the change of the latter be more difficult 
than that of the former ? 

The constitution filmed by the conservative senate before 
the arrival of the king, in which the senate had taken the best 
care of its own interests, was rejected by the king ; but on tic 
other hand, a constitntion was proiFered by him, and accepted 
by the senate (which was abolished) and the chamber of 
deputies. 

The present constitution, given by tlie Ckarte, has mnch in 
common with the British, but not every thing, A conatitn- 
tionol king, with the plenitude of executive power, and the 
source of legislation ; responsible ministers, a chamber of here- 
ditary peers appointed by the king, and a chamber of deputies. 
But the king has the exclusive power of proposing laws ; the 
inheritance of the peerages is connected with primogeniture; 
and the ministers have, as snch, a seat, and the power of speak- 
ing in the chambers. The law of election and the law of age 
(thirty years being requisite for a peer, and forty for a deputv) 
must be the main supports of this constitution. But after so 
many scenes in the chambers, the latter law seems to be 
hardly adequate to the attainment of its object. And in the 
former, it has been found necessary to make repeated altera- 
tions, which are atill insufRcicnt, to secure a preponderance to 
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the rainisterB. But that no miniatry can exist in thia country, Poliiic^ 
while the press is perfectly free, the advocates of the freedom rurow* 
of the press themselves are well aware. In repeated cases, ISII— . 
nevertheless, only a temporary censorship was accorded, which, 
finally bad to make way for a stricter regulation. — Of its colo- 
nies, France has recorercd, in the West Indies, Martinique) 
Guadaloupc, Marie Ualante, Desirade, Les Saintes, together 
with its part of St. Martin and Cayenne ; in Africa, Senegal 
and Goree ; in the East Indies, the Isle of Bourbon, Pondi- 
cherry, Mahe, and Chandemagure. (See p. 348.) 

IS. The restoration of the Swiss confederacy 
was zealously pursued at the congress of Vienna, 
in a special cominittee, appointed by the five 
leading powers. The result was, the territorial 
aggrandisement of the confederacy by three can- 
tons, and the acknowledgment of its perpetual 
neutrality. ^Vhat an advantage for France, co- 
vering, as it does, its unprotected part! The 
restoration of its constitution, after the abroga- 
tion of the act of mediation, was relinquished to 
the cantons themselves. 

By the declaration of the powers, March 20, 1815, the ac- 
quiescence of the confederacy being declared, Morcli 29, the 
separated cantons Valais and Neufcbatel, and the territory of 
Geneva, somewhat enlarged at the expense of France and 
Savoy, were added as ihree new cantons to the existing nine- 
teen, whivh were acknowledged in their integrity ; the bi- 
shopric of Basic was annexed principally to the canton of Berne, 
but partly also to the canton of Basle. The confederacy has 
Bubsequently consisted of twenty-two cantons. I. Zurich. 
2. Berne, 3, Lucerne, 4. Uri. 5. Schweitz. 6. Undcr- 
walden. 7. Gloria. S, Zug, 0. Friburg. 10. Sol«Tire, 
11. Basle. 12. Scliaffhauaen. 13. Appenzell. 14. St. Gall. 
16. GrisoDE. 16. Aju^au. 17. Thu:^u. 18. Tesin. If). 
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SI. Neuicliatel. 23. Geneva. By Uie 
if confederacy, signed and awom to by the twenty- 
is, Aug. 7, 1815; a. All the cantons guaranteed 
each others' territory and constitutions. There are ao longer 
any subject countries, and the enjoyment of political rtgfate 
cannot be the exclusive privilege of any class of citizens. 
b. The common af&irs of the confederacy shall be discussed 
in a diet, to be held, every two years, alternately at Zurich, 
Berne, and Lucerne. (In the intervening time, the presiding 
place manages them.) It consists of the ambassadors of the 
twenty-two cantons, who vote according to their instroctions. 
Each has one vote ; the majority decides ; in foreign alliances 
two-tliirds are necessary. The burgo-master or mayor in office 
of the city, in which the diet is convened, presides, c. The 
diet manages the affairs of the eonfederacy, declares war and 
peace, and forms alliances with foreign states, d. Settlement 
of the contingents of troops and pecuniary contributions, etc. 

(P, UsTF.Ri) Ilandbuch des SchneherUclien Staalsrecht*. 
Aarau, 1610, 2 Tlile. 

19. Though the restoration of the Spanish 
monarchy in Europe was a consequence of the 
fall of Napoleon, matters took a different turn 
from their course in other states. The territory 
of the state within Europe had undergone no 
changes ; but the Cortes, which had assembled 
diuing the war and imprisonment of the king, 
had framed a constitution, which, founded on 

IBIS, the sovereignty of the people, made the king the 
mere servant of the Cortes. But at the return 
of the king he not only refused to accept it, but 

1814. proceeded with the utmost rigour against its au- 
tliors. Instead, however, of employing the mo- 
ment for the introduction of a better constitu- 
tion, which the nation was justified in expecting. 
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afler sucli a conflict and such sacrifices, the op- Poiitjoi 
posite extreme was adopted ; and the absolute F.um^. 
power of the king was again introduced, sup- ' ■ "^'~'' 
ported by the inquisition, restraint on the press, 
and the Jesuits. Many symptoms of secret fer- 
ment were afterwards exhibited, with the deep- 
est decline of the finances, and a total want of 
credit. Notwithstanding, an army was collected 
at Cadiz, against the insurgent America; an 
army, which Spain could neither pay nor embark. 
20. The consequence of this political error 
was an insurrection among the army, kindled 
by Riego and others of its leaders, with the pro- 
clamation of the constitution of the Cortes, 
which the king was forced to accept. Europe 
saw, therefore, for the first time, the doubly per- 
nicious example (which was not unfortunately to 
be without imitation) of an army, commanding 
instead of obeying, and of a constitution which, 
instead of a true monarchy, was neither a mon- 
archy nor a republic. 

The insurrection, having broken out in the anny at CwUz, 
Jan. 1, 1820, soon spread to Ferrol anil Corunna, (Feb.) 
Tlic king issued a proelamation that be accc]it(.'d the conatitu- 
tion of the Coctcs, and tho oath was administered, March 8. 

Conformably with the conBtitution, March 18, 1812, I. 
The Cortea were entirely independent of the king as far as 
respects their continuance, form, and asaembling. 2. They 
consisted of only one cbarober. 3. They had the right 
of moving and enacting laws, 4. The king possessed the 
right only of proposing them, and a temporary veto. S. They 
fixed annually the amount of forces, both on land and ks. 
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. They possessed the right of confirming treaties i 
" "f and commerce. 7. They nominated to the kin 

of his council of state. 8. They fixed the salaries of his 
council as well as of the seven ministers (secretaries of state). 
All ecclesiastical henefices, and all the offices of judge, could 
be bestowed or filled hy the king only, on the nomination of 
the council of state. 10. The king was not to many or go 
out of tho kingdom, without the consent of Uie Cortes, on 
penfilty of the loss of his throne, — What powers and rights 
still remained to the king, every one may easily judge. 

21. Tlie consequences of such a defective state 
of administration were inevitable. Aji opposite 
party was soon formed at Urgel, under the pro- 
tection of a French cordon on the frontiers; 
and, as the foreign powers considered it impos- 
sible to submit to the deposition of the king, 
his forcible restoration to sovereign authority, 
was, at the congress of Laybach, confided to the 
armed mediation of France. But instead of a 
constitutional monarchy, the old system of ab- 
solute and uncontrolled power was introduced, 
and put into execution with the most rigorous 
severity. Excessive irritation in the interior, 
and numerous emigrations naturally followed. 
The clergy and their followers, calling them- 
selves the apostolical party, were predominant; 
because, at the low ebb of the public finances, 
they only were in possession of money. Time 
alone will show, whether a more happy state 
of affairs will result from the present condition 
of turbulence and discord. 



Erection of a hostile regency i 
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1822, witL a proclamation of the absolute kin^. 
the French army into Spain, under the commnnd of the Dan- y 
phin, April 1823, upon which the king was conveyed by the 1831— 
Cortes to Seville, and subsequently, owing to the rapid ad- 
vance of the French, to Cadiz, June. Siege of Cadiz, which 
capitulated after the storming of Trocadero, Aug 31. Upon 
the liberation of the king, however, the decree of Oct. 1, was 
issued, by which all the acts of the constitutional regency, 
from March 7, 1820, to Oct. 1, 1823, were declared to be 
null and void, and absolute power again restored. Thus then 
the total absence of political illumination, waa justly punished 
by a transition from one extreme to the other. 

22. That the great change in the Portuguese 
monarchy, by which a colony became the prin- 
cipal country and the seat of govennment, has 
been already noticed. Though Portugal still 
preceded Brazil in the royal title of the united 
monarchies, this was not enough to compensate 
for the loss of the court, so severely felt by the 
capital; and the miUtary spirit, so powerfidly 
awakened in the nation by the war, made the 
consequences of the discontent doubly formid- 
able, as soon as the example was given by 
Spain. In Portugal, also, the insurrection first 
broke out among the troops; an intermediate 
government had to convene the Cortes, who 
were stUl employed in framing a constitution, 
which was, however, sufficiently far advanced 
to leave the king, on his return from Brazil, 
only the shadow of authority. 

The Insurrection broke out among the troops at Oporto, 
Aug. 24, 1820; it soon formed a combination with the in- 
surrection »t Usbon, for the erection of a provisory govern- 
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I some particulars clrctmi- 



Politico] ment and the convocation of the Carina. The Cortea were 
«l»iioni of opened. May 1821, and the king returned in July, In the 
i'bsI— ! essential points the constitution framed by the Cortes coiU' 
' cided with the Spanish ; an 
scribed the royal power still E 

23. How could it therefore be otherwise than 
that similar consequences should follow such a 
state of things, as had previously developed 
themselves in Spain. In Portugal, however, 
they were further aggravated by personal con- 
nections, and the distracted family circumstances 
of the house of Braganza. The constitutional 
government had scarcely been introduced when 
it was abolished. Don Miguel, the younger son 
of the king, actually made an attempt, though 
in vain, to dethrone his own father ; and upon 
the death of the latter there ensued a quarrel 
between the two brothers, relative to the suc- 
cession, which is not yet determined, and has 
subjected Portugal to a system of tyranny which 
seems to have no bounds. 

The constitution abolished, by an insurrection of the troops 
under don Miguel, June 5, 1823. Uis abortive attempt to 
dethrone his father, May 9, 1824, in consequence of which be 
was obliged to leave Portugal. Upon the death of John VL, 
March 10, 1826, don Pedro, emperor of Brazil, nominated his 
daughter Maria da Gloria, to bo queen, under the regencv of 
the Infanta Isabella, till Feb. 2fi, 1828, and afterwards tinder 
that of don Miguel, who however caused himself to be pro- 
claimed king by the Cortes, June 30, but without being ever 
recognised as such by the foreign courts. 

24. The new Spanish doctrines were not, 
however, to be confined to the i)eniiisula of 
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the Pyrenees; they soon found their adherents PoiitU. 
in Italy. The restoration of the prior order of "u'^'^, 
things would have found its principal obstruc- '— — 
tions in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, had 
not the conduct of Miirat come to the aid of 
the alUes. After his downful (see p. 357,) there 
was no ohstacle to the restoration of Naples to 
king Ferdinand of Sicily, when both countries 
were again united into the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, according to its ancient boundaries. 
But to preserve internal tranquillity was diffi- 
cult among a disquiet people, accustomed to so 
many revolutions and in whom the seed of in- 
novation had probably been long cherished in 
a society, called that of the Carbonari, who 
soon grew into an extensive sect, but first be- 
came dangerous to the state by their success 
with the army. Here too an armed power pre- 
scribed to, and extorted from, the king the ac- 
ceptance of a constitution, and that indeed a 
foreign constitution, the Spanish. The further 
diffusion of the insurrection could be no longer 
doubtful, since it was speedily seen in the north 
of the peninsida ! and left it to the option of 
the alUed powers, and especially of Austria, 
(which was most interested in the case,) either 
to be the quiet spectators of a general Italian 
revolution, or to anticipate it by force of arms. 
The latter was preferred; and the facility of 
success put an end to the apprehensions which 
had been entertained. 




' FoUtical 
reliiiooi of 

1B21— . 
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The insurrection began in the anny, Jnly 2, 1 820, The 
Spanish ccnatitution was accepted by the king, and the crown 
prince appointed regent, July 7- A parliament was convoked 
and opened, Oct. 1. But the monarchs and their ministers 
assembled at Troppau, and afterwards at Laybach, Oct. IS, 
whither the king of the Two Sicilies was invited in ]}erson, 
and proceeded, December 13. The allied luonarcbs pro- 
mulgated a declaration against the new order in Naples, Feb. 
9, 1821 ; and an Austrian army advanced, by which the an- 
cient order was restored without bloodihed ; but the kingdom 
remained occupied by the Auatrians. 

Carkascosa, Mimoires sur la revolution de Naples, Lon- 
don, 1823. 

25. The restoration of the kingdom of Sardinia 
constituted a material part of the restoration of 
Italy. Its territorial extent — less in conformity 
with the principles of right than of convenience 
— was increased by the incorporation of the re- 
public of Genoa, with the grant of some liberties 
and of a free harbour to the capital. The suc- 
cession was at the same time secured to the 
line of Carignan, by the act of the congress of 
Vienna. Here also the public quiet was inter- 
rupted by the insurrection of a part of the array ; 
it was soon, however, quelled, with the assist- 
ance of Austria, but induced the king Victor 
Emanuel to resign the crown in favour of his 
brother Charles Felix. 

The garrisons Alessandria and Turin became insurgent, 
March 10 and 12, 1821. The Austrian troops formed a 
junction, April 8, with those which remained faithiul to the 
king, and after some skirmishes the insurrection tvas put 
down. 
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26. The state of the church was restored to PoUtioi 

, , relilioDt of 

the same extent it possessed betore the revolu- Eutupe. 

tion, induding even Bologna and Ferrara, Aus ^^ — 

tria reserving the right of liolding a garrison in 
Ferrara, with the small district on this side the 
Po ; while France retained Avignon. But the 
Roman court protested even against this, though J"« i*. 
in vain. 

27. The restoration of the secundogenitures 
of Austria, in Italy, in the grand duchy of 
Tuscany (aggrandised hy the possession of the 
island of Elba and the Stato degli presidi) and 
in tlie duchy of Modena according to its ancient 
boundaries, was increased by a third, in Parma 
and Piacenza, in favour of the archduchess 
Maria Louisa, the wife of Napoleon. But not 
without the resistance of Spain, wbicli refused 
for that reason to sign the act of the congress 
of Vienna, claiming Parma and Piacenza for 
don Carlos the son of the Infanta Maria Louisa, 
formerly queen of Etruria. The justice of the 
demand was acknowledged; and the matter was 
atljusted by a subsequent compromise. 

By the compact between Anstria and Spain nt Paris, June 
10, 1R17. a. The orcbducliess Maria Louisa remained in 
possession, for life, of Ponna and Fiaceiuia. b. After her 
death, it was to revert to tlic Infanta blaria Louisa, and her 
son don Carlos. After the extinction of his male posterity, 
Fanna leverts to Austria, and Piacenza to Sardinia, c. The 
Infanta acquired, in the meanwhile, the duchy of Lneea ; 
which in case of succession in Parma, or of extinction, falls to 
Tuscany. 
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poiiiicai 28. The republic of the Seven Islands, fonDcd 

Ka!^' " during the storms of war, the possession of whicb 
'"^'~"' — had already changed several times in the courst 
of fifteen years, (see p. 252, 301,) was placed 
under the protection of Great Britain, by a com- 
pact of the four leading powers, with the right 
of garrison, the assurance of a free constitution, 
and tlie acknowledgment of her commercial flag. 
She is thus secured ; but time must determine, 
whether Grecian culture will revive under Bri- 
tish guardianship. 

A treaty respecting the aeven Ionian islands was signed it 
Paris, Nov. 5, 1815, by Great Britain, Russia, AusCiu, and 
Pnudia. The republic consbts of the islands Corfu, CepLa- 
lonia, Zante, St Mauro, Ithaca, Paxo, and Cerigo, with their 
dependendea. Constitution of Dec. 29, 1817. A loM com- 
mtBGioncr occupies the place of the king of England aa pro- 
tector, lie appoints the president of the senate, consisting of 
five members, taken from the legislative assembly, which ii 
chosen by the noble electors. The senate has the executive 
and the initiatory power ; but every law and resolution moit 
first have the approbation of tlie lord commissioner. Each 
island has its separate government and courts. For them all, 
there is a court of appeal. The Greek church and language 
are predominant. 

29. The north of Europe, as the preceding 
history has shown, was not spared by the con- 
vulsions of the times; and all the states, per- 
taining to it, underwent great changes. Den- 
mark had to renounce Norway ; and received 
in compensation, nothing but Swedish Pome- 
rania, which it exchanged with Prussia for the 
duchy of Lauenberg as far as the Elbe (see 
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p. 41.5). Reckoned by its superficial contents, Poiiticii 
this was but a poor indemnification ; 
situation and internal value, by no means unim- 
portant. Whether the loss of Norway was 
in reality a loss to Denmark may be doubted. 
Norway indeed had need of Denmark, but, 
taking the navy out of the question, Denmark 
was not equally indebted to Norway, And a 
navy of its former strength Denmark would 
hardly wish to restore. The constitution of 
Denmark remained unaltered. The introduc- 
tion of a constitution of states in Holstein, 
which, separated again from Denmark (see 
p. 408) belonged to the Germanic Confedera- 
tion, has not yet grown to maturity. 

30. The Scandinavian peninsula now stood 
under one sovereign in consequence of the 
union of Norway and Sweden (see p. 357.) 
Sweden sought in this union a recompense for 
the loss of Finland, and found it in a political, 
if not in a statistical respect. Under a king 
who has already won renown in war, the two 
kingdoms are probably destined to enjoy a long 
period of peace. It will heal the wounds in- 
tlicted by unnecessary participation in former 
wars, if Norway, treated so ungraciously by 
nature, can but fijid a remuneration for what 
nature has denied. In possession of a free con- 
stitution, both kingdoms have, in this respect, 
nothing to desire. They both enjoy their tran- 
quillity. 

VOL, II. F f 
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Political '^^ Swedish and Norwegian constitutions differ in the 

relatioBfiof circumstance, that in Sweden there exists a powerful here- 
1821—. ditary nohility as the first estate of the kingdom ; in Norway 
there neither exists any nohility, nor can any be erected. 
The Swedish constitution underwent no alteration from the 
change of dynasty. The fundamental law of Norway in one 
hundred and twelve articles, May 17, and Nov. 4, 1814, 
establishes an hereditary, constitutional monarchy, as in a 
self-existent, independent, and indivisible kingdom, united 
under one king with Sweden. The king has the whole exe- 
cutive power, and the ratification of the laws (with limita- 
tions) ; appoints his council of state ; declares war (with the 
observance of some formalities) ; concludes alliances, treaties 
of commerce and peace. The assembly of the estates (Stor- 
thing) consists of elected members, and is divided, by choice, 
into two divisions, the Lagthing, containing a fourth of the 
members, and the Odclsthing, containing three-fourths. The 
Storthing has the legislative power, the king shares the right 
of proposing laws with the Odelsthing, by which the propo- 
sitions are laid before the Lagthing. The members are 
chosen for three years, and the Storthing is held triennially 
in the capital, and opened by the king ; he can, however, 
convoke it on extraordinary occasions. 

The fundamental law may be found complete in PoUL 
Journal^ 1818, numbers i. — v. 

31. No state issued from these storms more 
enlarged and strengthened — for strength grows 
by struggling — than Russia. In the north it 
was aggrandised by the possession of all Finland, 
in the south by Bessarabia and part of Moldavia, 
and in the east by several provinces in conse- 
quence of the treaty of peace with Persia, while 
1814. Poland was allotted to it at the peace of Vienna. 
Of greater influence was the national spirit, 
heightened by the happy event of the conflict. 
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and most of all, a ruler, whose spirit and activity Poiidcil 
was acquainted with, and embraced all his vast Europe, 
sphere of action. Russia, pertaining to two L " ^ ^ - 
quarters of the world, and founding its dominion 
in a third, is thus placed in a situation, where — 
aggrandisement is no longer fortunate. Its con- 
stitution is, on the whole, unaltered ; but single 
reforms seem to be only the preludes of a revo- 
lution which the future must unveil. 

By the Ukase of Sept. IC, 1821, Russia appropriated to 
itself the North-west coast of America, from ilhcring's Straits 
toai"N. lat., and the Kurilc isles aa far as Urup, 4^° N. lal., 
and prohibited foreign navigation in the Ticioity of the coasts, 
as well na on the eousts. 

32. The restoration of the kingdom of Poland 
was the final result of the changeful destiny and 
sufferings of this state. Its territory comprises 
the greater part of the former duchy of Warsaw, 
with the exception of the duchy of Posen, as- 
signed to Prussia, and the city of Cracow with 
its territory, which was declared a free city. 
Though Poland was united for ever with the 
Russian empire, it acquired its own representa- 
tive govcniment, and constitutes therefore, a 
state distinct from Russia, but united under the 
same monarch. 

The fate of the kingdom of Poland waa decided at Vienna 
by the compacts of May 3, 1815, The oonstitution given it, 
May 25, left tlw principa] r^ul.^tiuns, as tliey existed in th« 
duchy of Warsaw, unchanji^. n. The king possesses the 
plenitude of executive power. He eonlides the disrhargc of 

rl2 
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Political it to a governor or viceroy, appointed by him, a council of 
relations of state, and ministers. 6. The diet consists of the senate, and 

m^ II |*OfV% 

1821 \ the chamber of deputies. The senate consists of thirty mem- 

hers (among them ten bishops) appointed by the king for life. 
The chamber of deputies consists of sixty members, chosen 
by the assemblies of the provinces, at least forty years of age. 
They continue in ofRce nine years, and a third is renewed 
triennially. The members of the council of state have a seat 
and vote in the chamber, c. The diet is convened every two 
years at the time fixed by the king, and deliberates concerning 
the laws proposed by him ; its session, however, continues no 
longer than fourteen days. 

For further information see the PoliU Journal, 1816, p. 11. 

The free city of Cracow, with its territory, to which tiic act 
of the congress of Vienna, App. iii., (a document, worded 
with the most careful precision,) secured independence, a free 
constitution, and absolute neutrality, (as too important in a 
military point of view to be overlooked,) together with the 
republic of San Marino, which still exists and has hitherto 
existed, as for as is known, unchanged, in the state of the 
church, belong to the political curiosities of Europe. 

33. The Porte had kept itself aloof from these 
storms, with the exception of the war with 
Russia, (see p. 314,) which had cost it Bessarabia 
and a part of Moldavia. Assisted by the power- 
ful and almost independent pacha of Egypt. 
Mohammed Ali, who seems by the introduction 
of European civilisation to be desirous of restor- 
ing the throne of the Pharaohs, the Porte was 
more active in Arabia, against the Wahhabites, 
than in Europe. But in its own territory a storm 
gathered, of which it is still uncertain whether it 
will be confined to its boundaries. The Greeks 
recalled to remembrance their ancient freedom 
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jiiid their ancient renown ; an insurrection broke Poiitioi 
out simultaneously in almost every part ofEu"'™" 
t!ie country and was pursued on both sides, '""'"^ — 
on the mainland and on the sea, with a de- 
gree of rancorous hostility which scarcely seems 
to admit of reconciliation. 



The insurrection broke out in Moldavia, under Ypsilantj, 
and almust simulmneouHly in tJie Morea, April, 1821, ax well 
ns OD most of the lalnnds of tho Arcliipetogo, whose squiidroDs 
were generally superior to the Turkiah. At the end of the 
yeur 1821, the Turki were driven from the Morea and the 
islands, with the cxeeption of llie garrtiona of several strong 
fortrci»ea, hut a great Russian army was already assembled — 
surely for some purpose— on the banks of the Prutb. (For the 
objects of this movement sec below.) 

34. In order to complete the work of the 
allied sovereigns, as far as that was possible tu 
be done by outward forms, there was still want- 
ing a full and perfect reconciliation with France, 
by withdrawing the army of observation, (see 
above p. 356.) Accordingly, after the full dis- 
charge of the pecuniary engagements entered 
into by France, that measure was finally re- 
solved upon, and put in execution at the con- 
gress of Aix-Iu-Ciiapelle, principally through oci. s 
the mediation of the duke of Wellington. Tlie 
admission of France into the confederation of 
the great powers, followed of course. 

35. The political system of Europe was thus 
restored in its single parts ; no important terri- 
toriiil question remained unsettled. That it was 
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Political to be a free political system, a restoration of the 
Euro^'** balance of power — ^was loudly and repeatedly 
IBlin — declared by the restorers themselves. It has 
been asked, whether such a balance can exist 
with the inequality even of the leading mem- 
bers? It has been apprehended, that by the 
union of Poland with Russia, the preponderance 
of the latter power on the continent would be- 
come too great, while Great Britain, as a naval 
power, had no counterpoise. But naval wars, 
like the former, are no longer to be feared in 
Europe ; since England has now no rival either 
in Europe or in the colonies ; and as for the 
first question, we now know that the mass itself 
does not decide, but the spirit by which the mass 
is animated. The taste for political freedom, so 
generally excited in the nations of the west of 
Europe, is a stronger bulwark than a chain 
of fortresses, however desirable this also might 
be. 

36. But nevertheless, an aristocracy of the 
leading powers has been practically and diplo- 
matically formed in the restored political system 
of Europe, such as did not exist, at least openly, 
in the former system of that quarter of the 
world. Practically, it originated in the manner 
itself of the restoration ; for how was it possible 
that the management of general affairs should 
not come into the hands of the monarchs to 
whose strenuous exertions the weaker were in- 
debted for their restoration ? In a diplomatical 
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point of view, this aristocracy, proceeding from Poi'V"*! 
the nature of the relations, was founded by the Kump*. 
treaty of Chaiunoiit, establishing for twenty years — — ^ 
a quadruple alliance of the four leading powers, 
Austria, Russia, England, and Prussia, (see p. 
341 ;) it was confirmed by the form of the ne- 
gotiations at Vienna, and the league of Vienna, 
(see p. 351,) and finally, it was perfected by the 
accession of France at the congress of Aix-la- Noh, \b 
Chapelle. A gradation, however, in the aristo- 
cracy, was immediately formed at Vieima ; for 
while tlie general concerns of Europe were dis- 
cussed by those five leading powers, the acts of 
the congress were, moreover, signed by Por- 
tugal and Sweden, which S}>ain afterwards June 15 

. " , ^ 1817. 

joined. 

37. But what cause is there to find fault mth 
such an aristocracy, so long as, confining itself 
to affairs of general interest, it prescribes to itself 
the limits which these demand .' It is then ne- 
cessary and useful, because it springs from tlie 
nature uf things; unsusjiicious, because it is 
pubhc; while it constitutes, in a certain mea- 
sure, an European senate, which wants only a 
fixed form. The personal meeting of the mon- 
archs cannot always supply this deficiency; that 
it will be felt, some incidents have already 
evinced. But here also it ia reserved for time 
to bring to maturity what time only can de- 
velop, flow beneficial might such an union be 
for settling the differences that may ar'iMi bo 
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Political tween the powers themselves^ or as mediating 
EuroJIJ* ^^ authorities between the others ! But on the 
. other hand^ how dangerous if, even though from 
excessive anxiety, they should transgress the 
proper limits I 

The political principles of this union were clearly expressed 
in the Protocol and Declaration made at Aix-la-Chapelle, (see 
Appendix.) The congress of the sovereigns and their mi- 
nisters at Layhach, Jan. — May, 1821, and at Vienna, Oct., 
1822, was a consequence of this arrangement, having for its 
ohject the preservation of peace in connection with legitimacy, 
hoth of which had been violated by the military revolutions 
that had just occurred in Naples and Sardinia, in Spain and 
in Portugal, (see above.) That their apprehensions, in this 
case, were not exaggerated, has been shown by experience, 
however causeless they might have been elsewhere. We have 
already noticed above, (see p. 403,) that the idea of legitimacy, 
in the European sense of the term, does not apply to the case 
of the Porte. 

38. But a higher sanction than mere di- 
plomacy could lend, policy was to acquire by in- 
voking religion to her aid. To Alexander may 
he attributed the origin of the Holy Alliance, 
personally concluded with the monarchs of 
Austria and Prussia, who were gradually joined 
by all the christian states of Europe, England 
not acceding fonnally, but acknowledging its 
principles. The three monarchs bound them- 
selves " agreeably to the words of holy scripture, 
which commands all men to love as brethren, 
to remain united in the bonds of true and in- 
dissoluble brotherly love; always to assist one 
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another ; to govern their subjects as parents ; Poiiii«i 
to maintain reHgion, peace, and justice. They Europe, 
consider themselves but as members of one and — — — 
the same christian family ; commissioned by 
Providence, to govern tlie branches of one fa- 
mily. They call on all powers wlio acknow- 
ledge similar principles to join this Holy Alli- 
ance." 



The Holy Alliance was concluded at Paris, Sept. 26, 1816, 
between the cmpcrora of Austria and Russia and the king of 
Pfuasia.— Politicians, accustomed only to the language and 
form* of modern diplomacy, were startled at this stninge phe- 
nomenon. Hod they forgotten that the diplomacy of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries was wont to say much re- 
specting Christianity and its welfare ? The conclusion of an 
alliance by a declaration similar to the one above given, 
namely, "That the right of the people should be the foundation 
of policy." was not merely suitable to the times, it was in fact 
absolutely necessary in on age, which had ao lately seen tlie 
liberties of the people trodden under foot. That no sinialer 
motives or ambitious views lay concealed ia the background, 
has licen sufliciently shown by the result. The difficulties 
that have stood in the way of its beneficial operation are owing 
lo the defective nature of popular right on the continent, which 
leaves several of the most important questions undetermined, 
such, for instance as that touching the propriety of int«r- 
meddling with the affairs of foreign states. 
Notice rar Alexandre, c mperwir rfe Ruiiie, par H. L. Ehpeta, 
ministre du St. Evangilc. & Geneve, 1826, Hvo. The inRuenee 
here said to have been exercised by a certain baroness von 
Kriidener upon tlie emperor, and the Holy Alliance, ia con- 
tradicted by General La Harpe, formerly the emperor's pre- 
ceptor, in the Giobe, torn, vii. No. 65, Aug. 15, 182!>. 

39. While the most powerful monarchs of the 
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Political principal christian creeds were thus binding: the 

relations of ■*• , *-^ 

Europe- ties of brotherly love in behalf of themselves 
'■ — and their subjects ; while the two evangelical 
churches, so long separated, were forming a 
voluntary imion in several countries; the papal 
court pursued an opposite line of policy. In 
truth, the Roman church, as well as the Roman 
state, had need of a restoration ; and Pius VI L, 
as its head, only discharged his duty as far as he 
deemed it to the advantage of the church. But 
it was soon percieved, that much less was 
thought of the restoration of the Roman church 
than of the restoration of the authority of the 
Vatican, and the enforcement of its pretensions. 
One of the first measures was the re-establish- 
ment of the society of the Jesuits, as a principal 
support of the Roman chair. Time must show 
how far it can be so ; and whether, as in Italy, 
and part of Germany and Switzerland, it will 
find access also into France and the rest of Ger- 
many, and, as formerly, rekindle the flames of 
hatred and discord. This, indeed, it may always 
effect, without, however, recovering its political 
influence ; and that its members want neither a 
hearty good-will nor means for the work, has 
been already experienced to the cost of France, 
Spain, and the Netherlands. From Russia they 
were already expelled. One state alone, Portugal, 
declared itself immediately against their admis- 
sion ; will not others, will not Germany follow ? 
Can the fearful lessons of the past, exhibited in 
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these very courts, wliich saw tlieir only chance Po'Wm 
of safety in the expulsion of the Jesuits, be so Europ«. 
soon forgottt-'n .' — A bull was sent forth against — — 
" the pestilence of Bible Societies ;" as if the 
days of Gregory VII. were returned. But the 
most important step was undoubtedly the con- 
clusion of treaties respecting the ecclesitistical 
relations with the temporal princes. But only 
two concordats, with Naples and with Bavaria, 
have been hitherto completed ; and the last not 
without opposition. The one negotiated with 
France seems to have been tacitly revoked by 
the government, and the ready advances made 
by protestant princes towards their catholic sub- 
jects, ax for instance in Prussia, Hanover, and 
the Netherlands, have only been attended with 
partial results. 

The Jesuits were restored by the bull : Soticitudo omnium, 
1814, Ang. 7- A remarkable papal brief (its aulhunticity 
has not b«ea ilenii;d) was issued against Bible Suciodca, 
dfscribinf; them an : vaftrrimum inrentum, peiltrm, quoad 
fieri puUit dekmlam, and addressed to the archbishop of 
Gnesen, primate of Folund. Jesuit maxims ami Jesuit Lodn 
ate cijuolly incorrigible ! 

It may be found in the PoUl. Journal fur June 1817. 

40. Next to their solicitude for the preserv- 
ation of peace thus restored, the principal 
business which occupied the attention of the 
several governments, wjis the preservation, or 
at least tlie restoration, of pubUc crtnUt in 
money matterN. The desire of providing!; for 
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^t'li'*' of '^® excessively increased burden of debt, under 
ftm— '^^^^^ almost all the states laboured, together 

with the necessary demands for the payment of 

interest, or where it was possible, the discharge 
of the capital itself, by a fresh system of equi- 
table loans, gave rise to a speculating trade in 
government securities, which engrossed the mer- 
cantile interest and activity, to the exclusion of 
almost every thing else, and was even the means 
of procuring for some of the great banking 
houses, a degree of political influence, never be- 
fore known. This was, alas ! an unproductive 
speculation, ruinous alike to public industry and 
good manners. 

Der bffeatliche Credit dargeitetlt in der Gesckichte tind in 
den Finanzoperationen der grositm Europdifchen Staaten 
seit Henlellung dee allgemeinen Fricdent, ikrer Mastregein 
tuT Begrundung oder Befettignng offentlicher Creditanatallen, 
und der Begehenheilen in der HandeUwelt, deren Wirkiutg 
damit zusammengetroffen, von Fr. Nebenius, Karlsruhe, 
1802, Bvo. The most in stnic live work on the subject: the 
second edition, Etill in progress, will bring it down ta the 
present time. 

41. While the aifairs of the West were thus 
being composed, those of the East on the other 
hand, continually attracted the eyes of politicians. 
The insurrection of the Greeks still proceeded, 
with various success indeed, but with an interest 
on the part of the European nations, scarcely if 
at all inferior to what they would have exhibited 
in their own behalf. It was excited, under the 
noblest of feehugs, and with the most favourable 
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hopes for the result. The several cabinets na- p<>^^ 
turally regarded it in a political point of view, Europ.. 
and the negotiations entered into, could Imrdly ]^^ 
fail in the long run to produce at least an una- 
nuuity of opinion, that Greece ought to be a 
free state, notwithstanding the Porte obstinately 
withheld its consent. 

Proclamation of independence issued by the Greek national 
congresE at Epidaunts, Jan. 27, 1S22. Among the particular 
events of the war, the daring achieveinents of the Greeks by 
sea, cupecially by means of fircships, and on land the victory 
at Thertnopyloe (Zeitun) are distinguiahcd ; and not less so 
the barbarous capture of Scio, April 12, 1822, and of Ipsara, 
July J, 1824, by the Turks. It was not however till the 
landing of an Egyptian and Turkish flotilla and array under 
Ibrahim Pacha, in the Morea. Nov. 5, 1825, that the war 
on the mainland became of n truly murderous character, owing 
to the ravages committed in the peninsula, and the siege of 
fortified places, in particular of the heroically defended Mis- 
Bolonghi, Nov. 1825. to April 23, 1826, — Nevertheless 
Ibrahim could not maintain his possesaion of Argos or Napoli 
di Romagna. — In the mean time a treaty was concluded at 
London, July 6, 1827, between Russia, England, and Fmncc, 
having for its object the restoration of peace and the cstA- 
blishment of Greek independence ; whereupon, in consequence 
of Ibrahim's refusal to evacuate the Mores, followed the 
battle of Navarino, Oct. 20, 1827, which ended in the loUl 
destruction of the Turkish navy by the allies, without how- 
ever, immediately producing a general war, though it led, 
after a tedious delay, to the ultimate evacuation of the Morea 
by Ibrahim, Aug. 1828; Upon which a body of French 
troops were introduced, Sept. and at the Bane time count 
Capo d'lstria, having been nominated to the presidency of 
Greece, upon the erection of the Panhelleiuon, Jan. 1828, 
occupied himself with the or^^isation of the rising slate ; 
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Political while the Morea and the Cyclades were placed under the pro- 
relations of tection of the allied powers, Nov. 16, and the agreement made 
182K-. ^y Protocol at London, March 22, 1829, was to fix the 
yet undetermined homidaries of the future state. 

42. Although the allies had reason on their 
own part to apprehend a general war with the 
Porte, yet the injurious behaviour of the Porte it- 
self towards Russia, and its delay in fulfilling the 
conditions of the treaty of Ackennan, was the 
occasion of a war between these two powers, 
which did not end before the victorious arms of 
of Russia, already in possession of Adrianople, 
menaced the Turkish capital itself, and Sultan 
Mahmud saw himself reduced to the necessity 
of accepting such conditions as the emperor 
Nicholas I. thought fit to prescribe. 

By the treaty of Ackerman, Oct. 26, 1826, the still disputed 
articles of the peace of Bucharest, (see ahove p. 315,) were to 
he adjusted. Offensive finnan issued hy the Porte against 
Russia, Dec. 20, 1827. Declaration of war hy Russia, April 
26, 1828. The fortress of Braila was taken June 19, and 
Varna Oct. 11, but the Russians were not able to advance in 
this campaign beyond the Balkan. But in the summer of 
1829, under the command of general count Diebitsch, after 
the siege of Schumla, June 11, they crossed the Balkan, cap- 
tured Adrianople and concluded a peace there, Sep. 14, 1829. 
— Conditions : a. The Pruth was to constitute the European 
boundary as heretofore. All that had been taken was to be 
restored ; Silistria, however, to be dismantled. 6. An altera- 
tion of the Asiatic boundaries ; so that the whole eastern 
coast of the Black sea from the Kuban to the harbour of St. 
Nicholas, together with the fortresses of Anapa and Poti re- 
mained in the possession of Russia, c. The principalities of 
Moldavia and Wallachia to be confirmed in their rights ; but 
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the Ilospodars to he nominated only for life. No Turks were political 
to dwell there, d. Free trade on the Black sea and naviga- relations of 

HuroDo 

tion through the straits, for vessels belonging to Russia, and iq21--'. 
all other countries at peace with the Porte, e. The Porte to 
defray the expenses of the war, hereafter to be determined ; 
and,y*. To accede to the treaties concluded at London, with 
reference to the Greeks. 

Negotiators; counts Orloff, Pahlen, and Diebitscb, and 
Sadik Effendi. 

43. By this treaty therefore, the admission of 
Greece into the list of European states, was at 
the same time secured in the outset. What 
consequences the project may lead to, and how 
far the Porte may choose to recognise its sepa- 
rate existence under a monarchical constitution, 
and the dominion of a German prince, still re- 
mains to be seen. Whatever it may become, a new 
prospect at all events unfolds itself for the East. 
The great drama, however, of universal history 
knows no last act ; and the political edifice was 
never yet possessed of entire perfection and im- 
mutability ; for nothing is faultless that is the 
work of man. 
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PROTOCOL SIGNED AT AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. NOV. 15, IBIB, 
BY THE PLENIPOTENTIARIES OF THE COURTS OF AL'S- 
TRIA. FRANCE, PRUSSIA, ENGLAND. AND RUSSIA. 



The ministers of these courts, after a mature consideratioif of 
tLe principle on which the restored order of things m Europe 
depends, do liereby declare: — 1. That the above courts ore 
firmly resolved, neither in their own mutDol connections, nor 
in those which they may contract with other states, to depart 
from the fundamental principles of that close alliance which 
has hitherto subsisted in all their common affairs, and ivhicb, 
in consequence of the bond of Christian brotherhood esta- 
blished between the sovereigns, has become still more inti- 
mate. 2. That this alliance, being so much the more essen- 
tial and permanent, as it will not be determined by any parti- 
cular detached interest, nor by any predominating combina- 
tion, can have no other object in view than the preservation 
of peace, founded on a conscientious discharge of the several 
engagements prescribed in the treaties, and a recognition of 
all the duties arising therefrom. 3. That France, in conse- 
quence of the restoration of legitimate and constitutional 
kingly power, associates herself with the other allies, and un- 
dertakes from henceforth to co-operate incessantly towards 
maintaining and strengthening a system which has given pence 
to Europe, and which can alone secure its continuance. 
4. That, in case the powers who accede to the present resolu- 
tion, in order to the attainment of the objects here proposed, 
should judge it necessary to hold on especial meeting, eitlier 
between the high sovereigns in penuiit, or their ministers and 
plenipotentiaries, fur the purpoM of deliberating in coaimon 
VOL. n. G g 
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on their own proper affairs^ in so far as these are connected with 
the subjects of their present negotiations^ the time and place 
of such meeting shall always be previously determined by a di- 
plomatic consultation ; in case^ however, the afiairs to be de- 
liberated on^ affect the interests of other European states^ the 
meeting aforesaid shall only take place in consequence of a 
formal invitation on the part of the state thereby affected, 
and vnxh a reservation of the right of the latter to attend 
thereat, either in person or by its plenipotentiaries. 5. That 
the resolutions herein specified shall be submitted to the 
knowledge of all the European courts, through the medium of 
the subjoined declaration. 

Aix-la^ Chape lie, Nov, 15, 1818. Mbttbrnich^ Riche- 
lieu, Castlereaoh, Wellington, Hardbnbbro> Bbrn- 
sTORF, Nesselrode, Capo d'Istria. 



DECLARATION. 

At the moment when the last seal is in the act of being pnt 
to the determination of withdrawing the foreign troops from 
the French territories, upon the restoration of peace in Eu- 
rope ; and when the prudential measures, enjoined by painful 
necessity, are no longer required, the ministers and plenipo- 
tentiaries of their imperial majesties, the emperors of Austria 
and Russia, the kings of France, Great Britain, and Prussia, 
are commissioned by their respective sovereigns to submit the 
results of their conference at Aix-la-Ghapelle, to the know- 
ledge of all the European courts, and for this purpose to make 
the following declaration : — 

The agreement of Oct. 9, by which the execution of the 
articles contained in the treaty of peace of Nov. 20, 1815, (see 
above p. 356,) received its final direction, will be considered 
by the sovereign powers who assisted thereat, as the key-stone 
of their work of peace ; and as the completion of the political 
system which is to secure to this work its durability. 

The close alliance of the monarchs who became parties to 
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that Bystem, induced thereto by n regard for its principleH as 
well as the interest of their own people, affords Europe the 
most sacred pledge of its future tranquillity. 

The object of this alliance is as ximple as it is beneficent 
and great. It is neither directed towards any new political 
undertakings, iwr does it intend any disturbance of the re- 
lations at present sulisisting between the powers, and con- 
secrated by the various treaties now in force. In it« steady 
and peaceful course it aims at nothing so much as the pre- 
servation of peace and the security of all those negotiations 
by which it lias been established and confirmed. 

The sovereigns recognise as a fundamental principle of 
the high compact now existing between them, the unalter- 
able resolution, neither in their own reciprocal concerns, nor 
in their reliitions with other jwwers, to depcirt from tlie 
strictest obedience to the maxima of popular right : bemuse 
the constant application of these maxims to a permanent 
state of peace, affords the only effectual guarantee for the 
independence of each separate poiver, and the security of the 
whole confederation. 

Faithful to these principles, the sovereigns engage to be 
no less observant of them in the various conferences which 
may from time to time be held, either between themselves 
or their respective ministers ; whether the conferences in 
question be devoted to a common deliberation upon their 
own particular a^irs, or whether they concern matters in 
which other governments shall have formally requested their 
' mediation ; the same disposition which is to guide their own 
deliberations and govern their own diplomatic transactions, 
shall also preside at these conferences, and have for its 
constant object the general peace and tranquillity of the 

Under the impression of such sentiments have the sove- 
reigns concluded the work for which they were called to- 
gether. In the mean time they will never cem4e to labour in 
strengthening and perfecting it. TTiey solemnly acknow- 
ledge that their duty towards God and towanhi the people 
over whom they rule, imposes upon them the obligation of 
og2 
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exhibitiiig to the worlds as far bb lies in their power, an ex- 
ample of justice^ unanimity^ and moderation. They ocm- 
sider themselves fortunate in being allowed from henceforth 
to direct all their endeavours to promote the arts of peaoe^ to 
advance the internal welfisure of their respective states^ and 
re-animate those religious and moral feelings, the authority 
of which has been but too much weakened by the calamities 
of the times. 

Aix'la-Chapelle, Nov. 15, 1818, signed as before. Ad 
mandatum Obnz. 
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17U6. ^M 
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XII. DENMARK. — House op holstbin-oldenbubg. 
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HOUSB OF HOLSTBIN-OOTTORP. 

Adolphus Frederic 1771, 12th Feb. 

Oustavus 111. 1792, 29th Marcli. 



SOVEREIOMS OP EUROPE 


in^^^B 




lUUh or ,M\c.Uo„. ^^H 


OustBvus IV. deposed 


1809, 1 3th March. ^H 


Charles XIII. 


1818, 5th Feb. ^H 


Charles XIV. John (Bemadottc) 


^1 


XIV. THE ELECTORAL-PALATINATE. ^^ 


Philip Ingenuua, elector from 1476 


1508, 28th Feb. ^H 


Ludovicus V. 


1544, ]6tb March- ^H 


Frederic II. 


1556, 26th Feb. ^^M 


Otto Henry 


155<), 12th Feb. ^^M 


PALATINATE OP SIHUEI 


' m 


Frederic III. 


1576, 26lli Oct. ^H 




I5S3, 12th Oct. ^H 


Frederic IV. 


1610. 91lj Sept. ^H 


Frederic V. (deposed 1623) 


1(132, 19th Nov. ^H 


Charles Louis reinstated 1050 


1680, 28th Aug. ^H 


Charles 


1685. 16th May. ^H 


PALATINATE OP NEUBUKO. ^^^ 


Philip William 


1690, 2d Sept. ^H 


Charles Philip 


1742, 3J>t Dn:. ^H 


PALATINATE OP SULZBACIt. ^1 


Charles Theodore (sec Bavaria) 


1799, 16th Pel. ^H 


XV. BAVARIA, 


^1 


Albert IV. duke, from 1473 


1503, 17th Match. ^H 


Williftm IV. 


1590. 6Ui March. ^H 


Albert V. 


1579, 24th Oct. ^^1 


WilUam V. abdicated 


^H 


Maximilian I. elector 1623 


1651, I7th Sept. ^H 


Ferdinand Maria 


1679, 26th May. ^H 


Maximilian H. Emanuel 


1726. 27tfa Feh. ^H 


Charles Aibert (emperor Charles VII.) 


1745, 20th Jan. ^^1 
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SOYSRBIONS OF XUBOPS. 



Maximilian III. Joseph 
Charles Theodore of the Palatinate 
Maximilian Joseph, king 1806 
Louis I. 



Death or abdicatioa. 

1777, 30th Dec. 
1799^ 16th Feb. 
1825, 13th Oct 



XVI. ELECTORATE OF SAXONY. 



BRNBSTINB LINB. 



Frederic III. the wise elector 1500 

John Constance 

John Frederic, lost the electorate 



1525, 5th May. 
1532, 16th Aug. 
1547, 4th June. 



ALBBBTINB LINB. 



Maurice, elector 1547 

Augustus 

Christian I. 

Christian II. 

John George I. 

John George II. 

John George 111. 

John George IV. 

Frederic Augustus 1. 

Frederic Augustus II. 

Frederic Christian 

Frederic Augustus III. king 1806 

Frederic Augustus IV. 



1553, 

1586, 

1591, 

1611, 

1656, 

1680, 

1691, 

1694, 

1733, 

1763, 

1763, 

1827, 



11th July. 
11th Feb. 
25th Sept. 
23d June. 
8th Oct. 
22d Aug. 
12th Sept. 
27th April. 
1st Feb. 
5th Oct. 
17th Dec. 
6th May. 



XVII. BRANDENBURG.— HousB op hohbnzollbrn. 



Joachim I. elector from 1493 1535, 

Joachim II. 1571i 

John George 1598, 

Joachim Frederic 1608, 
Joachim Sigismund, duke of Prussia 1618 1619, 

George William 1640, 

Frederic Wilb'am the Great 1688, 

Frederic IIL (I.) king of Prussia 1701 1713, 



11th July. 
3d Jan. 
8th Jan. 
18th July. 
23d Dec.' 
2l8t Not. 
29th April. 
25th Feb. 
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Death or abdication. 

Frederic William I. 1740, 31st May. 

Frederic II. 1786, 17th Aug. 

Frederic William II. 17i>7, 17tli Nov. 
Frederic William III. 



XVIII. HANOVER. 

George Augustus, elector from 1602 1608, 28th Jan. 

George I. (see England) 

XIX. STADTHOLDERS IN HOLLAND. 

ELDER LINE OF ORANGE. 

William I. from 1572 1584, 10th July. 

Maurice 1625, 23d April. 

Henry Frederic 1647> 14th May. 

William II. 1650, 6th Nov. 

William III. hereditary stadtholder from 1674 1702, 18th March. 

YOUNGER LINE OF ORANGE. 

William IV. general hereditary stadt- 1751, 22d Oct. 

holder from 1747 
William V. 1705, Jan. 

William I. king of the Netherlands 

XX. TUSCANY.— Medici. 

Alexander first duke 1531 1537, 7th Jan. 

Cosmo I. (grand duke I56D) 1574, 21iit April. 

Francis 1587. 19th Oct. 

Ferdinand I. 1608, 7th Feb. 

Cosmo II. 1621, 28th Feb. 

Ferdinand II. 1670, 24th March. 

Cosmo IIL 1723, 21 st Oct 

John Gasto 1737> 0th July. 
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HOUSE OF LORRAINE. 



Death or abdicatioo. 

Francis Stephen 17^5, 18th Aug. 

Leopold I. 1790, 2d Jaly. 

Ferdinand 1824, 17th June. 
Leopold II. 

PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, SINCE 

THE CONSTITUTION OF 1789. ' 



George Washington 


from 1789 


1797, 4th March 


John Adams 




1801, 


Thomas Jefferson 




1809, 


James Madison 




1817, 


James Monroe 




1825, 


John Q. Adams 




1829, 


Andrew Jackson 







THE END. 



oxFonn: printed dy talboys and browne. 
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